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PREFACE 


The papers in this book were prepared for presentation at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association and its affiliated societies in December, 
1942, at Columbus. That meeting was canceled, as were the Decem- 
ber meetings of other learned societies, at the request of the Office of 
Defense Transportation. ‘The program, which had been set up in 
type before the request for cancelation was made, was printed and dis- 
tributed to the membership of the Association to meet obligations to 
advertisers, and the Committee on Publication generously set aside 
a portion of its funds to defray the cost of printing this book, to meet 
a different but equally valid obligation to participants. 

Less than half of the scheduled papers appear in the following 
pages; some—and their absence from this book is keenly felt—were 
never finished; some were too long for inclusion; some have been or 
will be printed elsewhere. ‘Those prepared for the joint session with 
the Business Historical Society by Curtis P. Nettels, Thomas R. Navin, 
Jr., Thomas C. Cochran, and Constance McLaughlin Greene, under 
the general heading of “The Social Implication of Business Adminis- 
tration: Past and Present,” have been printed with an introduction 
by N.S. B. Gras and a concluding summary by Henrietta M. Larson, 
in the Bulletin of the Business Historical Society for February, 1948. 
Agricultural History is printing the papers on “Agrarian Policies: 
Past and Present” written for the joint session with the Agricultural 
History Society: James A. S. Watson’s in April, 1948; James C. 
Malin’s in July; and *V. P. Timoshenko’s in October. An ab- 
stract of Derwent Whittlesey’s “Geopolitics, a Program for Action,” 
prepared for the joint session with the Association of American Geog- 
raphers, appeared in its Annals, XXIII (March, 1943), 97-8. The 
August, 1948, Wispanic-American Historical Review will carry the 
papers by Robert E. McNicoll and Bailey W. Diffie prepared for the 
Conference on Latin-American History. Robert E. Riegel’s paper 
on “History in the College during the Present War” is in Social Educa- 
tion, VII (Feb., 1943), 58-61. Nearly two-thirds of the papers planned 
for the Columbus meeting, therefore, will be available in printed 
form—testimony alike to the co-operation of participants, the good- 
will of editors of learned journals, and the support of the officers of 
the Association. 

The Committee on Program, believing that the changes which the 
20th century is witnessing are the most sweeping and penetrating of 
the last four hundred years and that the historical profession can and 
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should aid in their interpretation, built the 1942 program on the single 
theme of “Civilization in Crisis.” The Committee invited special- 
ists to discuss, in papers of twenty minutes each, the relations to this 
theme of some broad subject in their special fields of interest. The 
contributions of such specialists, therefore, are less “contributions to 
knowledge” in the narrow sense of that phrase than contributions to 
understanding. They represent a deliberate effort, within the con- 
siderable limitations of time and arrangements imposed by a program 
form, to focus the mature conclusions of one hundred and six dif- 
ferent speakers upon the principal problem of our own time. There 
was no pretense that all aspects of the subject could be logically or 
completely covered. That the speakers agreed upon the essentials of 
interpretation far more than they disagreed is an evidence of the 
soundness of historical training, and an answer to critics from more 
impatient allied disciplines. 

The members of the 1942 Committee on Program were Pauline R. 
Anderson, Dana B. Durand, Harold J. Grimm, Hajo Holborn, William 
Stull Holt, John Tate Lanning, John U. Nef, Roy F. Nichols, Theo- 
dore C. Pease, Henry T. Rowell, A. M. Schlesinger, Earl Swisher, H. 8. 
Thornton, Lynn White, Jr., and Stanley Pargellis, chairman. Con- 
siderations of geography and of time have conspired to throw the 
chief responsibility for editing this volume upon the last. Special 
thanks are due the staff of the Newberry Library, and particularly 
Mrs. Ruth Lapham Butler and Miss Elizabeth A. Dry, for editorial 
assistance. 

S. P. 


Cuicaco, May 22, 1943. 


INTRODUCTION 


The story set forth in this book, though the composite work of many 
hands, is capable of brief summary. 


I 


Belief in the possibility of world unity and order is far from new. 
At least since the days of the late Shang rulers (c. 1000 B. C.) and of 
the Stoics, representatives in their respective times of the two most 
civilized cultures in the world, there has been present, both in the 
East and in the West, the conviction that war and political disunity 
do not accord with the purposes of a rational and benign Creating 
Spirit, be it pagan Nature, modern Humanity, Chinese Heaven, or 
Christian God. In China, long isolated from the world by difficult 
geographical barriers, the persisting concept of an emperor ruling 
by mandate from Heaven finally helped to bring political unification.’ 
In the West the fathers of the Christian church similarly regarded the 
Roman Empire as the most likely civil agency for attaining the end 
of “one God, one Faith, one Church.”* Neither the Roman Empire 
nor its political successor, the medieval church, realized that end. 
The Middle Ages, far from being peaceful, if feudal war is called war, 
saw as much lack of real politicad‘unity with as much corresponding 
assumption of its imminent attainment as in the present day.® 
Medieval unity was eschatological, and never more so than in the late 
Middle Ages, when the corporate structure of medieval society began 
to disintegrate. The process by which medieval eschatology was 
slowly secularized and replaced by an equivalent form in the modern 
world—the idea of progress—is not treated in these pages. One step 
in that process—the laicizing or individualizing of a corporate reli- 
gious ideal—can be seen in the later developments of monasticism, 
and from the character of Langland’s criticism of the evils of his 
time.* 

The Christian religion, long the sole and always the most powerful 
of all agencies preaching an eventual end to war and division, became 
itself divided. But neither disunity among its churches nor ration- 
alistic attack upon its tenets ° have destroyed its appeal. This is one 
of the significant facts of the modern world. In no earlier period has 
Christianity been more widely spread geographically than it is today,® 


1p. 9. 3p. 31, 5p. 59. 
2p. 24. 4p. 42. ® p. 65. 
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and seldom has it survived such an ordeal as during the last seventy- 
five years in Russia, both under the imperially-ridden hierarchy of 
the Czars and the active persecution of the Soviets.’ If this 2,000- 
year search for political unity be a quest, it does not seem now to lack 
the strength and inspiration of its most persistent advocate. 


II 


If war results whenever societies with disparate sets of values come 
into conflict,® ultimate and permanent world unity lies in a far future. 
The 20th century then becomes another stage in a milleniums-long 
process of world-wide racial and cultural amalgamation, enlarging of 
political boundaries, and equalization of living standards and incomes. 
The economic causation of war, as emphasized by a group of modern 
commentators, seems connected with this last process. Economic 
causes in any age are similar; the language of geopolitics can be found 
in talk of Athenians in the 5th century B. C.° and in mercantilist 
arguments of the 18th.*° The economic limitations imposed upon 
any society vary according to the value and amount of its goods and 
services, and the extent of its market ; they are in part, but by no means 
wholly, controlled by political and cultural institutions. Where 
markets are broadened through the extension of a strong society’s 
free trade area, the limitations within which its people move are de- 
creased. But limitations exist which no political maneuvering can 
immediately affect; there are not now enough goods in the world, 
for instance, nor enough amassed capital, to raise the living standards 
of the millions of China and India above a poverty level. Thus to 
abstract and to give undue emphasis to economic causes of discord, 
and to fancy that their composition will remove all real grounds of 
disunity, seems an unwarrantable and illogical procedure. The prob- 
lem is less one of economics than of bringing separate political and cul- 
tural entities together. 

For the last century the western world has believed that such group- 
ings of smaller into larger units could most satisfactorily be achieved 
through some form of co-operation among independent states, each 
of them with a sturdy national culture of its own. It is possible to 
interpret the wars of 15th century Italian states, which Machiavelli 
sometimes despairingly thought could be ended only by force and yet 
was unwilling to have ended by the victory of Milan, as prelude to 
the more complete unity reached four centuries later.1' According 
to such an interpretation regrets that 18th century “universalism” 
or “cosmopolitanism” should have been replaced by 19th century na- 


Tp. 72. 9p. 98. 132. 
8 p. 84. 0 p. 110. 
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tionalism are misplaced. Romantic nationalism built a truer base for 
eventual co-operation than a universalism largely French-inspired 
and therefore alien when applied to other states.‘? This same se- 
quence is suggested by the recent history of Arabic-speaking peoples, 
where the movement for some form of political union has followed 
European- and American-inspired nationalist movements in the sev- 
eral Arab countries." According to such an interpretation the Treaty 
of Versailles, in its creating of new sovereign states, may likewise 
be regarded as paving the way for some future and sounder unity than 
an imperfect League.’ 

The problems of the British Empire, built in the 19th century far 
less by war and force than by peaceful settlement, illustrate admir- 
ably these same tendencies and possibilities. The dominions have 
attained to nationhood as the romantic nationalists defined it; both in 
the economic and political sphere they have acted outside the orbit of 
the mother country. As long as Great Britain dominated both world 
industries and the seas, the question of their own security was compar- 
atively unimportant. But with the rise of an industrialized Germany 
and Japan, and the consequent need for Great Britain to find allies 

_ajf she was to survive,’* the dominions have been torn between adhering 
to the Empire and acting on their own as members of some other form 
of political federation.* They would prefer a world free-trade area 
and a sound world organization supporting it; they can act, however, 
within the limits of the old imperial-preference system.” 

Under either circumstance the relations of the dominions with the 
United States require more careful handling than they have had in 
the past. Canadinn-American relations, typical in the shrunken 
world of today ‘of Ame. in relations with other dominions, have 
suffered in the past from a se: ies of unsolved practical problems ** 
and from a lack of understanding‘ \’'th which only joint British- 
Canadian-American effort can successfully deal. 


III 


This long quest has not been merely for political unity but for polit- 
ical unity of a certain kind. The Japanese version of unity, ancient 
enough to have acquired sanctity,” has not lacked its supporters in 
the West. But in veneral the longest Western tradition has been that 
government should be limited by law. Maintaining that tradition in 
practice has never been easy nor always successful. The balanced 
government of the Roman Republic gave way because the group in 


2p. 140. 18 p. 163. 18 193. 
138 145. 1p. 174 19 p, 198. 
4p. 156. 7p, 187 20 p, 209. 
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whose hands was power to check lacked political wisdom in using its 
power. In the corporate society of the Middle Ages, largely through 
the compulsions of feudal nobles whom a modern world would classify 
as individualists,”* arbitrary tendencies of government were checked 
by the requirement that custom, i. e., the common law, bound the king. 
Such a check, philosophically justifiable and politically expedient, has 
continued in Anglo-Saxon countries to the present day * and its ad- 
ministration in England, for nearly two centuries, was largely the 
work of the great Whig party.** In 17th century France the possi- 
bility of equally successful limitation was lost at the moment when 
the monarchy identified itself with a class and ceased to represent the 
nation.2> In some states of modern Europe it has been lost also, and 
for the same substantial reason, decay or its equivalent, cultural im- 
maturity, within the body politic itself. Thus conceived, totalitarian- 
ism is the child of weakness and not of strength. It is a last-minute 
effort to save the day by parading an artificial vitality as having vig- 
orous roots.* 

The forces which may lead to arbitrary rule are present in every 
state. They remain as forces only, not to be feared, as long as the 
strongest groups in the state remain balanced and the government 
conceives itself as charged under law with extending the equal pro- 
tection of the law to all. Paradoxically enough that nation is spiritu- 
ally strongest whose people have great attachment for their own local 
regions, and rest their loyalty to the nation upon loyalty to smaller 
units or groups of which a nation is made. 

Judged by such standards as these, the record written by the United 
States in the last twenty-five years is cause for pride. Toward the 
American Indian its government has long been benevolent; it is now 
actively fostering and preserving Indian culture as such, and no longer 
trying to make it completely a white man’s culture.” Far more stub- 
born of solution is the problem of the Negro minority; the steps taken 
both by the Supreme Court and Federal administrative agencies 
within recent years show an increasingly determined intention to 
counterbalance the evils of racial discrimination.” Since the restric- 
tions of 1924, certain racial immigrant groups are becoming amalga- 
mated without losing their sense of deriving from an older land.” 
Such government agencies as the National Park Service and the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics are supporting ventures which re- 
flect or stimulate local patriotism.*® Attitudes like these are not 
merely those of a strong government, but of a government aware that 


21 p, 230. 3 pn, 283. 28 pn. 330. 
22 pn. 235. 26 p, 292. 29 pn. 340. 
243. 27 p. 303. p. 341n. 
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the sources of its strength lie in the richness and diversity of the groups 
it governs. 

Upon the United States, and upon Great Britain, both of whose in- 
terests are more world-wide than those of Russia or China, lies chief 
responsibility for a stable peace. Such a peace has occurred in the 
past only when some single political organization controlled a large 
area, was adaptable to the homogeneity within it, and flexible enough 
to change when necessary.*! Perhaps enough common purpose among 
the United Nations will survive in peace to enable that political or- 
ganization to be some kind of democratic League. If not, the com- 
mon interests of the United States and the Empire may be sufficient, 
if both undertake strong political controls over those non-European 
regions of differing cultures and primitive economic systems which 
cannot be left alone, to achieve the measure of unity needed. 


31 p, 360. 
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PARTI 
THE RELIGIOUS BASIS FOR CONCEPTS OF WORLD UNITY 


1 


The Concept of Unity in China 
by Homer H. Dubs 


Americans, considering China from a distance, are prone to think 
of her as a natural political unit. When China is compared with 
Europe, the factors which have separated Europe into a set of warring 
states are found all to have been present in China. But China (that 
is, the “eighteen provinces” or China proper) has been a political unit 
for more than half of the last two thousand years, whereas Europe 
has never become a unity. 

Europe and China are indeed to a large degree comparable regions. 
In population they are about the same, but Europe is, without Russia, 
somewhat larger.t. Sun Yat-sen declared that there are five factors 
which make China a nation: race, economy, language, religion, and 
culture.?, Other factors are mentioned, such as territory and climate. 
Let us see how far China has been like Europe in these circumstances. 

In their racial characteristics, all Chinese look alike to occidentals, 
but all occidentals look alike to Chinese. Unfamiliarity easily breeds 
such lack of discrimination. Detailed acquaintance with the Chinese 
reveals that they are not a racially homogeneous people. There are 
marked physical differences between the people in different provinces. 
In northern China, the people are frequently tall, sometimes six feet 
or over, whereas in south China people are generally short, as small 
as the Japanese. The northern Chinese are a blend of two types, 
one of which is proto-Nordic in origin, tall, long-headed and big- 
boned, while the other is smaller, with characteristics similar to the 
present southern Chinese. 

This fundamental racial difference is very ancient. Siin-dz, the 
third century B. C. leader of the Confucian school, who had oppor- 
tunity to know the facts and no reason to distort them, states that Con- 
fucius was tall, and that his body and face “were as [hairy] as if he 

1 Before the war, the population of Europe, without Russia, was about 460,000,000. The 
population of China proper has been variously estimated, from 370,000,000 to 450,000,000 
(the latter is the 1925 Post Office census figure). Europe, without Russia, embraces about 
2,000,000 square miles, whereas China proper has only about 1,500,000 square miles. I am 
not including Manchuria or the other Chinese dependencies in this discussion. 

2San Min Chu I, The Three Principles of the People, tr. by F. W. Price, lecture I, 


pp. 9, 11. His terms are “blood, livelihood, language, religion, and custom and habit.” 
3 Except in the north, Chinese do not usually attain a stature of more than 5 ft. 4 in. 
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were covered by [a shaman’s] bear-skin mask.” * During the first 
millennium B. C., the civilized Chinese inhabited the valleys and plains 
of north China, but the hills, forests, and marshes were occupied by 
barbarian tribes, whom the Chinese did not conquer until 300 B. C. 
Among them were tribes called the “White Rung.”® In northern 
Japan today there remain some thousands of Ainu, a people who oc- 
cupied Japan before the Japanese arrived. Ethnologists state that 
these Ainu are quite distinct from the Mongolian race and are the 
easternmost extension of the Caucasians. They are sometimes taller 
than the Japanese and are as hairy as Europeans, with very full beards, 
shaggy or wavy black or dark brown hair, and rather fair or even some- 
times “white” complexion. The White Rung and other barbarian tribes 
in China, who doubtless contributed to the ancestry of Confucius, were 
almost surely related by blood to the Ainu and so were related to us 
Caucasians. 

Various other racial strains have also entered into the Chinese “race.” 
In Han times (200 B. C200 A. D.) as now, the present Mongolia 
was inhabited by barbarian tribes whose language was perhaps akin to 
the present Turkish. Part of them later invaded Europe under the 
name of the Huns. Many Chinese rebels fled to the Huns and estab- 
lished themselves there. The Chinese similarly welcomed Hun rebels 
and settled them in Chinese territory. The Chinese emperor frequently 
sent princesses of the imperial house to the harems of these Hun and 
other barbarian rulers. In 304 A. D., Liu Yiian, said to be a descendant 
of the Hun imperial house by a Chinese princess, set himself upon the 
Chinese throne, asserting that he was the true descendant of the 
former Han imperial house. His dynasty ruled over much of northern 
China for a quarter century, supported by Hun tribes who had mi- 
grated into this region. This episode exemplifies the racial mixture 
that has taken place more than once in China. The Tang dynasty, 
which ruled China from 618 to 907, was also part barbarian and part 
Chinese in blood. There are in China today some ten to thirty million 
Mohammedans, who are mostly descendants of medieval immigrants 
from Mohammedan countries. They frequently exhibit Semitic 
characteristics. They are scattered all over China, with concentra- 
tions in the northwestern and southwestern provinces. In the 
mountains of southern and southwestern China there are still found 


*Cf. H. H. Dubs, tr., Hsiintze’s Works, bk. V, p. 68; the quotation is a corrected 
translation of a sentence on p. 69. For similar translations of this remarkable state- 
ment, cf. P. Pelliot in T’oung Pao, XIX (1920) 360, n. 132: S. Couvreur, Dictionnaire 
Classique, 3d ed., p. 349. Siin-dz’s allusion is to the Fang-siang-shzh in the Jou-li, ch. 8, 
folio 6a (cf. E. Biot, Le Tcheouw Li, II, 225), who used a bearskin mask in exorcizing 
malignant disease demons. 

In writing Chinese words (except in quotations), I am using a modification of the cur- 
rent Wade-Giles romanization, for the sake of a readier approximation to the Chinese 
sounds on the part of the non-sinological reader. 

5“Rung” is an ancient Chinese generic name for the barbarians of northeastern China. 
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enclaves of unassimilated non-Chinese barbarian tribes, some of whom 
have fair skins, light eyes, and wavy hair. The Chinese people today 
are a mixture of many stocks. 

In economy, China has also been far from a unit. She is too large 
for convenient transportation to all parts of the country, by Chinese 
methods, of any but the lightest and most valuable goods. When, 
for example, some years ago, a famine occurred in northwestern 
China, food could not be transported to that region, since the carters 
of the grain would need to consume all the food they were transport- 
ing before they reached the heart of the famine-stricken region. 
Though Chinese civilization is based on intensive agriculture,’ that 
agriculture is far from being the same everywhere. Different parts 
of the country show marked differences in crops and foods. In the 
Yangtze valley and the south, the chief crop and food of the people 
is rice, grown in flooded fields; in the north, it is wheat or similar 
grains, grown on dry fields. South of the Yangtze River, except for 
quite recent introductions, vehicles have only one wheel, and draft 
animals are confined to plowing. Heavy transport is chiefly by boat. 
In north China, where the Yellow River is unsuitable for water trans- 
port, two-wheeled carts have been common from ancient times and 
roads are consequently wider and differently constructed. Such fun- 
damental differences have naturally produced great differences in 
economy and methods of living, far greater than between many Euro- 
pean states. 

In language, the Chinese are no more a unit than in race. All 
Chinese speak languages belonging to the same Sinitic group, but 
then almost all Europeans speak languages belonging to the same 
Indo-European group. The linguistic map in the 1927 Atlas of China 
indicates the Yellow River valley and southern Manchuria as a 
Northern Mandarin region and the Yangtze valley as a Southern 
Mandarin region. Around Shanghai and Hangchow are located the 
Wu languages, around Foochow the Min languages, around Canton 
and Yung-ning the Ao languages, and in northern Kuangtung the 
Hakka languages. In addition there are in southwestern China en- 
claves of non-Chinese aborigines with still other languages. The 
Wu, Min, and Ao languages are as different from each other and from 
Mandarin as is Spanish from German. It is an old joke that a Can- 
tonese and a Shanghaiese must converse, if at all,in English. Though 
Mandarin dialects cover roughly three-quarters of China, there are 
considerable variations of pronunciation and expression among these 
dialects, so that considerable practice may be necessary for a person 
from one Mandarin-speaking region to understand the speech in an- 
other Mandarin-speaking region. The Chinese literary language, 


® Stressed by O, Lattimore in Jnner Asian Frontiers of China. 
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which is written and not spoken, has been a means of communication 
between educated men in all parts of China, much as Latin was in 
medieval Europe. But though the Koreans and Japanese used this 
same Chinese written language, it did not lead them to unity with 
China. The diversity of languages in China proper is far from being 
as great as in Europe, yet it is quite as great as some of the differences 
which prevent unity in Europe. Nevertheless, the Cantonese, who 
cannot understand a Mandarin dialect, are in general as patriotic as 
the Pekingese, who speak Mandarin. 

In religion, China is fundamentally a polytheistic country. Each 
locality has its own special gods, who care for that place alone, just 
as the ancestors of each family care for that family. Such smaller 
polytheistic gods furnish no basis for large political unity. In ad- 
dition, China has had the worship of Heaven, who was the great- 
est of the gods. But Heaven, like the imperial ancestors, cares for 
the emperor and the country as a whole. The worship of Heaven was 
moreover the prerogative of the emperor (it has been discontinued 
since the empire fell) and other persons had no right to perform these 
grand ceremonies. There were other national gods, some of them gov- 
ernmentally supported, such as the gods of war, of literature, of the 
outstanding mountains, streams, winds, and stars. But their worship 
was merely a quarterly or semi-annual affair, conducted by the govern- 
ment, to the support of which the people merely paid taxes. The athe- 
istic attitude of Sung Confucianism made educated Chinese look upon 
this governmentally supported polytheism as a mere puppetry or a 
commemoration of ancient heroes, preserved because it was ancient and 
had moral effects. Such a government religion, in which the common 
people do not participate, gives very slight basis for national unity. 

Buddhism in China has been an imported religion with many 
widely-differing sects; Daoism is a home product. The influence of 
these two religions upon a unified national spirit today is very small. 
Both are plainly dying, Daoism more than Buddhism. Both are 
highly individualistic, caring for individuals rather than groups. 
Buddhism today has largely degenerated into a religion with many 
gods to whom an individual may appeal when he needs special help, 
as in sickness or trouble. Buddhist monks specialize in praying the 
dead out of hell, for a fee. Such a religion, even when current in all 
parts of a country, can do little to unify the people. The imperial- 
istic Japanese government has rightly decided that Buddhism is of 
little value in inculcating patriotism, and has instead turned to the 
old national polytheistic gods, especially the Sun-goddess. When 
the Chinese limited to the emperor the grand worship of their highest 
god, Heaven, they threw away a powerful source of unity. 
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In addition, there is Confucianism, a philosophic religion.” Its ad- 
herents are confined to the educated class. Being the natural leaders 
of the people, they have been able to make Confucian ideals influen- 
tial among the common people and the real source of Chinese unity 
is to be found here. Confucianism is however not usually called a re- 
ligion, since it lacks most of the trappings possessed by an occidental 
religion. China is really much less unified religiously than Europe, 
which is dominated by a single religion, Christianity. 

The unity of Chinese material and social culture is no greater than 
that of Europe, as anyone can testify who has lived close to the peo- 
ple in different parts of China. In foods, for example, there are 
marked differences. The people of Hunan like their food spiced; 
those of Shansi like theirs sour. Students from Hunan who come 
to a school in Kiangsu complain that they cannot get good food, be- 
cause the familiar vegetables and dishes common in their homes are 
not available even a few hundred miles away. Millions of Chinese 
have never seen rice. Certain localities specialize in different handi- 
crafts; the best soy sauce comes from one locality, the best umbrellas 
from another; one locality specializes in embroidered pictures, which 
are a curiosity in most other places. Customs concerning weddings, 
fetes, transportation, the treatment of diseases, myths, etc., vary in 
different parts of China. There are of course many cultural features 
common to all parts of China and the cultural homogeneity of China 
is vastly greater today than it was two thousand years ago, when it 
was first unified. But there are also many features of culture com- 
mon to European countries. For every difference of culture between 
European states, a parallel difference can be found in China. 

In territory and climate, China is little less a unity than Europe. 
The three chief rivers, with the mountains dividing their basins, sep- 
arate China into three natural geographic regions: north, central, and 
south China. Such a feature as the Grand Canal, which connects 
north and central China along the seaboard plain, has decreased the 
separation of these regions. But in Europe the Rhine, the navigable 
part of which is only about a third the distance of the Grand Canal, 
has failed to produce any political unity in its basin. Certain minor 
geographic areas, such as Fukien and the Szechuan basin, are separ- 
ated from the rest of China by mountains and are as distinct from the 
rest as is the peninsula of Denmark from the rest of Europe. Each 
of these five geographic regions has at some time been the seat of an 
independent government. In climate, too, China possesses as great a 
diversity as Europe. In the south, China extends into the tropics, 

7I do not here refer to the cult of Confucius, which is akin to the worship of Heaven 


and other national gods, but to the philosophy called Confucianism, which is as much 
a religion as Stoicism or Spinozism. 
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while in the north, water is frozen from December to March and the 
winters are like those of Stockholm or Boston. Southern and central 
China has a generally abundant and dependable rainfall, whereas 
much of north China expects an insufficient harvest or famine one 
year in three or seven. We cannot find the source of China’s unity 
in any one of the features mentioned by Sun Yat-sen: race, economy, 
language, religion, culture, territory, or climate. 

The divisive nature of these factors has been amply demonstrated in 
Chinese history.’ Civilization began in the north China plain. The 
Yangtze valley was not considered by the Chinese to be really civilized 
until about 420 A. D., when barbarian invasion forced the civil- 
ized Chinese to retreat to that region. The earliest conquest of China, 
by the Jou dynasty about 1000 B. C., hardly extended to the Yangtze 
valley and for the most part did not reach the seacoast. Within 
a few centuries, China was broken up into a group of warring 
feudal states, acknowledging only a nominal allegiance to the 
Jou kings. The larger divisions, at least, became genuine national 
states, with distinctive cultures and with their own dialects, some- 
times understandable only with difficulty, if at all, in other states. 
These states were as distinct as the European states in the eighteenth 
century, and fought one another in a continually accelerated tempo. 
The first conquest of approximately what is now China proper was 
completed only in 221 B. C. Yet after four centuries of peace and 
unity, upon the downfall of the Han dynasty (complete in 220 A. D.) 
China was divided into separate states for three and a half centuries. 
At first there were three kingdoms in northern, central, and western 
China. Then barbarian invasions bit off pieces of north China and rev- 
olutions convulsed the country, until there were at one time ten separ- 
ate states. In 589, China was again unified by forcible conquest, but, 
after three centuries of unity, it again broke up into regional states. 
Barbarian invasions added to the country’s suffering. The Mongols 
finally conquered all of China (1279), but within a century they had 
become decadent and were driven out. Since that time, China proper 
has almost continuously been a political unit. The Chinese dependen- 
cles were more recent additions made by the Manchus. They have 
been Chinese mostly for the last two or three centuries and are not 
really part of the historic China of the preceding three millenniums. 
After the Manchu dynasty fell in 1910, China again broke up into 
distinct regions, under the divisive forces of geography, local jealous- 
ies and individual ambitions. Twenty years ago, many occidental 
experts were convinced that China would break up into a set of dis- 
tinct states. Yet, in the midst of a terrible invasion, China has re- 
covered her psychological unity and is today on the road to recover 


8 Cf. the maps in A. Herrmann, Historical Atlas of China. 
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her political unity. There has evidently been an imponderable force 
operating, slowly but inevitably, to produce unity in China—a fea- 
ture that has been weak in Europe. 

This force has been the philosophical concept of political unity. 
It originated, seemingly, out of a religious idea at the time of the Jou 
conquest. The Confucians developed it and made it an integral part 
of their doctrine. It has been powerfully reinforced by the sufferings 
produced by disunity in China. 

About 1000 B. C. or earlier, the civilized Shang people, who had a 
petty kingdom on the western edge of the northern Chinese plain, 
were conquered by the more barbaric and originally subordinate Jou 
people. In order to prevent continual rebellions, the Jou rulers 
sought to convince the Shangs that this conquest had been right and 
just. The ancient belief was that a conquest was achieved by the 
power of the conqueror’s god. The great god of Shang was 7 or 
Shang-di, which name may be translated, “The Lord on High.” The 
great god of Jou was Tien, which means “Heaven.”® The Jou king 
was entitled, 7zen-dz, “the Son of Heaven.” Since, however, Heaven 
was identified with the Lord on High, the Jou leaders developed a 
justification for their conquest that is unique in ancient history.?° 
This justification was that the common god of the two peoples had 
ordered Shang to be conquered because of the wickedness of the Shang 
rulers. Heaven or the Lord on High supports a dynasty as long as it 
governs well, but when rulers become wicked, Heaven rejects them in 
favor of a righteous noble. Thus there was originated the unique 
Chinese doctrine of the “Mandate of Heaven,” namely, that Heaven 
gives this Mandate to a dynasty in putting it upon the throne and takes 
this Mandate away when the dynasty becomes wicked. 

Heaven or the Lord on High was consequently thought to rule, not 
merely Shang or Jou, but the whole territory. The Jou kings con- 
quered most of north China—what was, in their eyes, a vast region, 
stretching in all directions as far as they could go. Since it had been 
conquered through the power of their god, Heaven, it was natural that 
this territory should be called tien-hsta, meaning, “what is under 
Heaven,” i. e., the Jou realm. The god Heaven was supposed to live 
in the sky, so that the word tien also came to mean the sky, and tien- 
Asia came to mean “the region underneath the sky,” i. e., the whole 
world. Thus there was incarnated in the Chinese language a com- 
monly used term denoting the political as well as the physical unity 
of the country—tien-Asia. As the Chinese civilized world grew, this 
term was naturally expanded to include regions that the Jou con- 
querors had never heard of. It came to be taken for granted, because 


*° Cf. H. G. Creel, Studies in Early Chinese Culture, pp. 50 f., 56 f. 
” The Hebrew religious development had analogous features, but was originated by 
the vanquished, not the victorious people. 
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of this word, that the Son of Heaven naturally ruled all below heaven. 
Even after religious skepticism had arisen and Heaven had come to 
be charged with injustice, tien-hsia continued to be the common 
term for the Chinese civilized area, so that the unity of this region was 
taken for granted. 

The foregoing conception is amply expressed in the Book of Odes, 
an ancient collection of poems, most of which antedate Confucius. 
These poems state that the king is protected and established by 
Heaven."? Heaven is the divine ruler of the whole earth: 

O all-wise Heaven above, 
Who watches over and rules the earth beneath.” 
The Jou king is regularly called the Son of Heaven."* More striking 
perhaps, because it is an incidental expression of this belief in the 
unity of the country, is a stanza in which a high official complains 
that he is overworked while there are plenty of others with whom his 
duties might be shared: 


Under the wide heaven, 
All is the King’s land. 
Within the shores of the whole land, 
All are subjects of the King. 
The grandees are inequitable 
For I am made to bear the burdens of government, as if I alone were 
capable. 
This verse became deservedly famous and was frequently quoted.’ 
The Book of Odes was used by Confucius and his followers as a text- 
book,'® so that it became the most revered and most quoted of the 
classics. Its stanzas were used as proof-texts to support ethical and 
political proposals. In Han times, it became part of the state’s un- 
written constitution. These lines accordingly became a charter 
supporting the authority of the Chinese emperor over the whole civil- 


ized world. 
The other Confucian classics take for granted the political belief 


that Heaven rules the world and gives his Mandate to a righteous 


1 Already exhibited in such poems as Book of Odes, pt. II, bk. Iv, ode x, J. Legge's 
trans. in his ‘‘Chinese Classics,” p. 325; II, v, iv, p. 840; III, 11, x, verse 2, p. 500; III, 
Il, ii, 12, p. 518; III, 111, iv, pp. 528-34 ; III, 111, x, 6, p. 563. 

18 Book of Odes, II, 1, vi, p. 255. 

13 Book of Odes, II, vi, iii, 1, p. 863. These lines were later quoted by the philosopher 
Mo-dz (ca. 470—ca. 391 B. C.) in support of his argument that Heaven is the source of 
law and right (cf. Y. P. Mei, trans., The Ethical and Political Works of Motze, p. 142). 

% Book of Odes, II, 1, viii, p. 261; II, 1, iii, 2, p. 282; II, 1, vi, 2, p. 291; III, 
u, v, 4, p. 483. The Spring and Autumn, an ancient chronicle of the Lu state, which 
antedates Confucius, entitles the Jou king, tien-wang, ‘the king established by Heaven” 
(op. cit., Duke Huan, yr. VI, 3, J. Legge’s trans. in ‘Chinese Classics,” pp. 44, 45). 

15 Book of Odes, II, vi, i, 2, p. 360. This verse is quoted in the Mencius (V, 1, iv, 2, 
J. Legge’s trans. in “Chinese Classics,” ii, ed., p. 352), in the Han Fei-dz (ch. xxii, 
W. K. Liao’s trans., I, 233), and by Wang Mang in an edict of A. D. 16 (H. H. Dubs, 
trans., The History of the Former Han Dynasty, III, chap. 99, part B, folio p. 28 b). 

18 Analects, VII, xvii. 
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ruler, who thereby becomes the one and only Son of Heaven and 
rightfully governs the world as the deputy of Heaven. The Book of 
History states that Heaven makes the king his representative on 
earth.” Referring to Yao, the first of the three sage-rulers who pre- 
ceded the first dynasty, this Book, in its opening verse, says, “The 
splendor [of Yao’s virtues] covered [all within] the four most remote 
regions,” ** thus extending the sway of the earliest ruler to include the 
whole world. 

The Confucian doctrine of the Son of Heaven does not however 
justify any unrestrained imperialism. The Jou kings organized their 
realm on a feudal plan. The Book of History contains an interesting 
schematic plan for the world, according to which the king’s direct 
rule is limited to a region about two hundred miles square, with the 
fiefs of the nobles surrounding it, and, surrounding them, the nearer 
and more distant barbarian tribes.1° Even idealizing Confucians did 
not expect the Son of Heaven to control literally the whole world; 
the Huns in Mongolia and other barbarian tribes had proved too stub- 
born and too evasive enemies. The Son of Heaven’s mollifying and 
civilizing influence was thought to diminish with distance. Barbarian, 
uncivilized tribes could not be expected to understand or yield to this 
influence as long as they remained outside the area of Chinese culture. 
All civilized people were expected to submit to the Son of Heaven. 
China, more exactly its oldest part, which was called the “Middle King- 
dlom (jung-guo),” was the center of civilization; as other regions be- 
came civilized, they would of course turn toward the center and 
acknowledge the Son of Heaven’s beneficent rule. As for the un- 
civilized tribes on the outskirts of China proper, well, the less one 
had to do with them, the better. 

Confucius seems to have accepted and taught the aforesaid doctrine, 
although in the Analects, which is the only book we can trust to con- 
tain his actual teaching, little is said about this matter. He admired 
and loved ancient practices,?? and doubtless included the doctrine 
of a single Son of Heaven ruling all under heaven among the ancient 
practices that he taught his disciples. His greatest heroes, whom 
he took as models of ethical and political conduct, were the founders 
of the Jou dynasty, who had established their rule over the whole 
of the then civilized world." But in the time of Confucius, the Jou 
kings had already sunk into a powerless condition and Confucius 

17 Book of History, V, xxvii, 21, J. Legge’s trans. in “Chinese Classics,’ p. 609, 

13 Op. cit., I, i, 1, p. 15. The “Preface” to this Book (believed to have been written 
by Confucius, but probably dating from about the 3d century B. C. or later) identifies 
“the four most remote regions” with tien-hsia. 

9% Op, cit., III, 1, ii, 16-22, pp. 142-49. <A similar scheme is found in the Jou-li, ch. 
XXIX, 12, XXXIII, 52-58 (E. Biot's trans., vol. Il, 167 f., 276-78). 


20 Analects, VII, i. 
Jbid., VII, v. 
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found no one who was so righteous that, in accordance with the doc- 
trine of Heaven’s Mandate, the rule ought to fall to him.” What we 
know of Confucius’ own teaching is quite in harmony with an accept- 
ance of the political unity of all China; this doctrine was already in the 
books he used as texts for teaching. Even though it finds no explicit 
expression in his reliably recorded sayings, we can be reasonably sure 
he approved of and taught it. Later works commonly attribute it 
to him.” 

Mo-dz, who was born about the time that Confucius died, was a 
heretical Confucian who founded his own school of thought. It died 
out as a school not many centuries after his own death, but his writings 
were so forceful and his ideas so vigorous that they influenced Con- 
fucian thought. He held the idealizing Confucian political doctrine 
of Heaven and Heaven’s Son. For Mo-dz, Heaven was a monotheistic, 
personal God, who was perfectly good and who ruled the whole 
world. Mo-dz told one warlike prince, “Heaven possesses the world 
just as your Lordship possesses your state.”** Heaven accordingly 
chooses the most virtuous man and makes him the Son of Heaven.” 
This Son of Heaven obeys the will of Heaven and accordingly com- 
municates Heaven’s standards of conduct to the world.” The Son 
of Heaven’s subordinates disseminate these righteous principles, step 
by step, until they reach the common people. In this manner, the 
world is unified and order is produced.” Any state that wages ag- 
gressive war is considered by Heaven as an enemy.*® Heaven has 
brought about the downfall of wicked rulers.” This doctrine is indeed 
remote from the realities of political life. Yet it breathes moral vigor 
and idealism to such a high degree that today, under the influence of 
Christianity, Mo-dz is again being read by China’s leaders. 

Mencius (trad. 372-289 B. C.), the great literary artist and follower 
of Confucius, lived two centuries later than Confucius. In his time 
the Jou house, though not yet extinguished, had fallen into a condition 
of neglect. China was divided into a group of warring states, who 
were devastating and depopulating the country in their continual wars. 
The obvious need was to end these continual wars, so that culture could 
revive and the population and wealth of the country could be restored. 
This situation was one that has since been repeated in China again and 

22 Tbid., IV, vi; V, x; VII, xxv; XV, xii. 

% For example, the Classic of Filial Piety, in the opening verse of which Confucius is 
made to say that the ancient kings made the “whole world” obey; cf. J. Legge’s trans., 
in “Sacred Books of the East,” vol. III. Dz-hsia, Confucius’ own disciple, is reported 


to have said, “All within the four seas [that bound inhabited lands] are brothers” 
(Analects XII, v, 4). 

4 Y. P. Mei’s trans., p. 245. 

2 Ibid., pp. 56, 59, 71. 

ITbid., p. 152. 

27 Ibid., pp. 58, 62. 

% Ibid., p. 156. 

29 Ibid., pp. 112 f. 
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again, whenever, at the downfall of a dynasty, civil war has ensued. 
Consequently it is not surprising that the Chinese have turned again 
and again to read Mencius and that he has remained a permanent 
influence upon Chinese life and thought. 

He pointed out that “[the whole world] could be made stable by 
being united,” *° and quoted Confucius as having said, “In heaven, 
there are not two suns, so that people should not have two sov- 
ereigns.” ** He reiterated the ancient Chinese conception that the 
civilized world should be under the sway of one Son of Heaven and 
asserted that the whole world is looking and longing for a righteous 
sovereign. In a country divided into various national states, Con- 
fucianism thus developed the concept of a state not founded on any 
national or dynastic principle, but embracing the whole civilized 
world—a truly international state.*? 

Mencius did not approve an imperialistic conquest as the proper 
means of unifying the country. He told one king who aspired to the 
imperial throne: “Only he who takes no pleasure in killing has the 
capacity to unite [the world],” and explained that once a righteous 
ruler manifested himself, “The people will flock to him, as water 
flows downwards in a torrent that no one can hold back.” ** Herein 
he was repeating Confucius’ doctrine of government by moral sua- 
sion. The latter had said, “He who governs by his moral excellence 
is like the Pole-star, which abides in its place, while all the stars do 
homage to it.”** Mencius used this conception in his famous dis- 
tinction between the true king (wang) and the tyrant (ba). The 
tyrant subdues men by force, whereas a true king uses moral suasion, 
hence needs no large kingdom to secure the world’s allegiance. 
“When men are subdued by force, it is not their hearts that are won, 
but their strength that gives out. When men are won by moral sua- 
sion, their hearts are glad within them and their submission is sin- 
cere.” *° This emphasis upon moral force may appear to occidentals, 
supposedly Christian, as unrealistic, but Mencius’ teaching has con- 
tributed to important political consequences in Chinese history. 
Every dynasty that owed its victory solely to conquest, such as the 

% Mencius, I, 1, vi, 2, J. Legge’s trans., p. 136. 

31 Jbid., V, 1, iv, 1, p. 352. For Mencius, this passage probably did not have the political 
connotation later generations put upon it; this saying is quoted in a longer form in 
Li-ki, ch. XXVII (J. Legge’s trans., ‘‘Sacred Books of the East,’ XXVIII, 285), where 
its point is made explicit: “In heaven there are not two suns; in a territory there are 
not two sovereigns; in a family there are not two masters; in [the sacrifices] there are 
not two highest places of honor, which [facts] manifest that among the people there 
is the distinction [of rank] between prince and subject.” (The mention of “sacrifices” 
is taken from the doublet of this saying in ibid., V, i, 23, vol. XXVII, p. 323.) This 
saying is also found in ibid., XLVI, 6, vol. XXVIII, p. 467. This three-fold repetition 
testifies to the importance in which it was held. 

32 Mencius, III, ul, v, 7, p. 274. 

% Ibid., I, 1, vi, 4, 6, pp. 186 f. 


% Analects, II, i. 
% Mencius, II, iii, 1, 2, pp. 196 f. 
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Mongol dynasty, has been thrown out by the Chinese before long, 
whereas those dynasties whose rule has endured longest, such as the 
Han, Tang, Ming, and Tsing dynasties, were careful to make it appear 
that they owed their rule, not to military power, but to their virtue. 
As a consequence, they attempted genuinely to improve the condition 
of the people. Confucian philosophers have recognized that every 
absolute sovereign must have the support of public opinion in order 
that his dynasty may maintain itself on the throne. 

Siin-dz, who became the outstanding Confucian teacher upon the 
death of Mencius, echoes his predecessor’s teaching in political mat- 
ters. In discussing the government officials, Siin-dz says, “To unify 
the world . . . with the result that no one in the world will fail to 
obey and acknowledge him—such is the duty of the King Established 
by Heaven.” °° He declares that when a Confucian becomes the ruler, 
he will exhibit all the virtues, refusing to do one unrighteous act or 
to execute one innocent man. When such deeds become known, the 
people will fall over themselves in hastening to come and submit to 
him and all the world will become one family.*7 Such a king is no 
absolute monarch, but is bound by moral principles, whose authority 
over him makes him merely the representative of the moral law. He 
then wages no wars, but merely conducts punitive expeditions.** Wars 
are only fought between immoral princes. When a righteous king 
employs force, such compulsion is not war but merely the exercise of 
police power, as would be forcible action by a League of Nations 
today. Until a century ago, the Chinese theory was that China, with 
its dependencies, was a state embracing the whole civilized world, 
tien-hsia, headed by the Son of Heaven, who was not a national mon- 
arch, but the deputy of Heaven, ruling the world or as much of it as 
was sufficiently civilized to enter willingly into this international state. 
Thus there was forged the Confucian idealistic doctrine of conquest 
by moral suasion and unification of the world by the voluntary sub- 
mission of public opinion. The Confucians attained the conception 
of a genuinely international government which rules by natural law. 

The Confucians were not the only ancient Chinese political the- 
orists. There were two other important schools: the Daoists and the 
Legalists. Neither of them however concerned themselves with the 
unity of China. The Daoists, Lao-dz and Juang-dz,** were recluses, 
refusing to take part in political life in order to avoid the dangers 


36 H, H. Dubs, trans., The Works of Hsiintze, bk. IX, fol. 16, p. 143. 

Ibid., VIII, 5, p. 95. 

%8 Ibid., XV, 10, p. 167. 

*® These two philosophers were probably an elder and a younger contemporary of 
Siin-dz, respectively; cf. Dubs, “The Date and Circumstances of the Philosopher Lao-dz,” 
Jour. Am. Orient. Soc., LXI (Dec., 1941), 215-21. Prof. Bodde’s reply, “The New Iden- 
tification of Lao Tzu,” ibid., LXII (Mar., 1942), 8-13, does not appear to me to answer my 
arguments. 
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and evils of a disordered age. They advocated extreme laissez-faire; 
since China was divided, Nature (Yao) made it so. 

The Legalists were the political realists of the age, who ingratiated 
themselves with the grasping lords of the age by advising these war- 
lords how to strengthen themselves and to enlarge their territory. 
These thinkers seem to have considered the Confucian doctrine of 
Chinese unity so idealistic and impractical that it was not worth 
refuting. The brilliant Han Fei (died 233 B. C.), who synthesized 
the Legalist teachings into their most effective form, declares that it 
is not safe for even a sage to rely upon the affection of the people,*° 
that even the wisest men find unattainable tasks," and that those 
ancient rulers who actually ruled over all China were able to do so 
merely because they happened upon exceptionally favorable circum- 
stances.*? Such skeptical realism has never been lacking in China. 

But history proved that realism was mistaken, as it often has been 
elsewhere, when realists have attempted to appraise long-term ten- 
dencies. Only two decades after the execution of Han Fei, China 
was actually unified by military conquest. The various competing 
states had worn each other out by incessant warfare, so that the most 
strongly placed one, Tsin,** defeated its weakened competitors. Its 
king thereupon invented a title higher than that of king, huang-di, 
which ever since has been the imperial title of China’s rulers. He 
gave himself the name “the First Emperor (Shzh Huang-di).” He 
fully merited that title, for he was the first ruler to govern practically 
the whole of what is now China proper. His Chancellor, Li Sz, 
who was largely responsible for this victory, had been a student of the 
great Confucian, Siin-dz. We wish that Li Sz’s writings had been 
preserved, for doubtless one of the ideas that inspired him was the 
Confucian doctrine of China’s political unity—a teaching that Li Sz 
brought to accomplishment, but by quite un-Confucian methods. Li 
Sz was so thoroughly hated by later generations that almost nothing 
of his writings is left.* 

The First Emperor proved to be an autocrat who maintained him- 
self in power by ceaseless vigilance and almost incredible labor. 
His tyrannical government caused him to be so hated that within 
a few months after his death, rebellion spread over all his realm, his 
capital was taken, and his dynasty ended. The victors parcelled out 
China among themselves, again dividing the country into a group of 
feudal states, But the Chinese people had had enough of political 

40 Han Fei-dz, ch. XIV, W. K, Liao’s trans., vol. I, p. 121. 

“ [bid., XXIV, p. 259. 

“ Tbid., XXVII, p. 276. 

48 Located in the present Shensi, a region in north China to which even the Japanese 
have not been able to penetrate. 


44 Cf. D. Bodde’s excellent work, China’s First Unifier. 
4 Thid., ch. IV. 
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feudalism. More than half a millennium of internecine warfare, 
which had gone so far as even to depopulate large areas,*® had con- 
vinced intelligent people that continued division was folly. One 
general, Liu Ji, who had been given the poorest of these states, proved 
himself intelligent, generous, kindly disposed, as well as a good diplo- 
mat and fighter. When he seized several of the petty states and pro- 
claimed himself the champion of moral principles against immor- 
alistic and realistic division, the people flocked to him, as Mencius 
had predicted. In spite of the fact that his greatest opponent, Hsiang 
Yii, dealt him a crushing defeat and that Liu Ji never succeeded in 
winning a pitched battle with his great opponent, because the latter 
exhibited an aristocratic contempt for the needs of the people, they 
continued to favor Liu Ji, so that Liu Ji was able to wear down and 
finally to destroy Hsiang Yii. The people’s demand for the unity 
of civilized China and their weariness of division, once they had tasted 
unity, triumphed over the superior military skill of a great general. 
Liu Ji founded the Han dynasty, which ruled China for four cen- 
turies. 

The Han dynasty finally fell, because of internal weakness, after 
having unified China for four centuries. Thereafter, while the cycles 
of disunion and reunion continued to occur, the doctrine of 
China’s unity did not disappear. Instead of claiming to lead a 
secessionist movement, any rebel, once he had attained a con- 
siderable amount of success, could claim a higher destiny and assert 
that he had secured the Mandate of Heaven and was the rightful Son 
of Heaven, which claim gave him the right to attack and destroy his 
opponents. Otherwise he had no theoretical right to rule, and could 
be called, in Mencius’ terms, a ba (an unrighteous ruler, who main- 
tained himself by brute force only) instead of a wang (a righteous 
king). Most of the rulers over the various parts of China, either 
themselves or in the persons of their partisans, accordingly claimed 
to be the Son of Heaven and to rule over tien-hsia or the Chinese 
world. There never has been, since the Han period, half a millennium 
of disunity, so that the actual unification of China could be forgotten, 
as the concept of the Holy Roman Empire has been forgotten in 
Europe. While, then, the theoretical unity of China was not lost, 
because this theoretical unity could be used to pander to human ambi- 
tion, in reality the actual unity of China disappeared, sometimes for 
several centuries in succession. 

The fall of the Han dynasty brought with it the fall of Confucian- 
ism. No longer did the Chinese intellectuals, who administered the 
government, almost unanimously approve of Confucianism. The 


4 Works of Motse, ch. XVIII, Mei’s trans. p. 103. 
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Han rulers had been assiduous Confucians. Han Confucianism had 
moreover taught that Heaven would preserve a Confucian dynasty, so 
that the fall of the Han dynasty led intelligent persons to repudiate 
Confucianism. With it there also disappeared the sincere belief in 
China’s unity. As a result, China was divided into competing states. 
But, just as in the Jou period, the sufferings of the common people 
in the ensuing wars between these states led the people to give less 
and less support to competing rulers. It took however three and a 
half centuries to convince everyone that the country must be unified. 
When moreover the Sui rulers, who conquered China (589), con- 
tinued to embark on imperialistic conquests, rebellion arose and the 
Tang dynasty overthrew the Sui (618), beginning three centuries of 
unification. 

The Tang dynasty was not originally Confucian. Its founder 
traced his ancestry to Lao-dz, the Daoist sage ; consequently he favored 
Daoism. But individualistic Daoism proved incapable of organizing 
a state, so that successive Tang rulers turned more and more to Con- 
fucianism and finally became practically as Confucian as had been 
the Han. The fall of the Tang dynasty did not bring about such a 
repudiation of Confucianism as did the fall of the Han dynasty, for 
Confucianism was now prepared for such a circumstance. After a 
period of division, the Sung dynasty almost succeeded in unifying 
China, but not quite. It was soon driven out of north China by bar- 
barian invaders. Difficulty for Confucianism was experienced during 
these centuries by the large amount of superstition that had been in- 
troduced during Han times. This superstition had even been written 
into some of the Confucian classics. The Sung Confucian philoso- 
phers performed the task of eliminating or rendering innocuous these 
superstitious accretions, by giving Confucianism a new metaphysics 
and by reviving the high moral idealism of Confucius.” Confucian- 
ism could then again command the assent of enlightened people. Not 
until that task had been completed was China again unified. 

This unification was accomplished by military power, this time by 
Kubilai Khan, a Mongol (1279). By this time, however, the Confu- 
cian doctrine of the unity of China had gained such a secure hold 
upon the minds of intelligent people that China was never again to 
be disunited for long. Confucianism does not demand a Chinese Son 
of Heaven, but only an efficient and beneficent sovereign. Confu- 
cianism moreover does not expect continued peace, for it demands 
armed rebellion against a tyrannical ruler. When Kubilai’s suc- 


47The Confucianism described in P. M. A. Linebarger, The Political Doctrines of Sun 
Yat-sen, ch. I, is mostly that of Sung Confucianism. L. S. Hsii (The Political Philosophy 
of Confucianism) and C, C. Liang (Chinese Political Thought) also represent, to a very 
large extent, Sung thought. 
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cessors proved incapable, they were thrown out (1368). Although 
the victor in the ensuing civil strife had himself been a Buddhist 
monk, this Hung-wu Emperor found Confucianism so important for 
his empire that he strengthened it. His successors were so strongly 
Confucian that they even persecuted Buddhism. When these rulers 
in turn became incompetent, the Manchus (Tsing) succeeded to the 
Ming empire. They became even more strongly Confucian than the 
Mings had been. Thus there occurred a period of more than six cen- 
turies, during which China proper had been almost continuously a 
political unit. In this time, the unity of China had become deeply 
ingrained in Chinese thought. When Confucianism fell before the 
impact of modern democratic ideas, the sufferings of war again turned 
the Chinese people to desire unification. During the last two thou- 
sand years, the unification of China has thus invariably been accom- 
panied by a strengthening of Confucianism and the downfall of Con- 
fucianism has been accompanied by the disunion of China. A clearer 
evidence of the practical importance of a philosophical doctrine in 
political life can hardly be found in history. 

To summarize, we may restate the features that have actually pro- 
duced this remarkable sense of unity among the Chinese people. It 
is not based to any great degree upon the factors ordinarily considered. 
In race, economy, language, religion, culture, and geography, China 
is little better off than Europe, yet China has, during most of its 
history, been a political unit, whereas Europe has never been one. This 
widespread and powerful sentiment of unity has been produced by the 
co-operation of philosophy and historical events. China was favored in 
having a tradition that in very ancient times the whole of China had 
been under the rule of one monarch. This belief was accepted in Jou 
times, because people wanted to believe it. Continual warfare con- 
vinced thinking people that the only way to end this calamity was to 
unite the Chinese civilized world. The proof that this unification 
could be achieved, in spite of the extremely strong divisive forces, was 
the tradition that China had once been unified. The fact that this 
unity had been largely mythical made no difference, so long as people 
believed it to have been a fact. The Confucian philosophers, espe- 
cially Mencius, seized upon this widespread belief and longing, 
strengthening it by their teaching and writing, until it became a cardi- 
nal tenet of Confucian faith. When unification finally came by mili- 
tary force and not in accordance with Confucian ideals, the conquer- 
ing dynasty was soon overthrown and in its place there was put a more 
beneficent one, which soon adopted Confucian ideas. The resulting 
four centuries of political unity set firmly in the Chinese mind the 
conviction that unity could be attained. Thereafter, when Confucian- 
ism had been discarded by thinking people and political disunity had 
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come about, the sufferings of the people led them to seek again for 
unity and to support any general who seemed able to reunite the coun- 
try. Unity then revived Confucianism. By the time the cycle of con- 
quest, unification, Confucianization, decay, and disunity had been re- 
peated twice, Confucianism had been so reformed that it was able to 
command the general assent of educated people. Thereafter there 
were no more long periods of disunity, until recently, when the im- 
pact of occidental democratic ideas broke the hold of Confucianism 
upon the leaders of China. The unity of China was then both the 
effect and the cause of the Confucian doctrine. In times of disunion, 
the people’s sufferings led them to favor the Confucian teaching of 
world-wide unity to end all warfare. Without those teachings to 
guide people’s thought, unity would not have been achieved in China 
any more than it has been in Europe. China was favored with a 
truly international doctrine that has been responsible for China’s long 
periods of freedom from division. 
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The Concept of World Unity in Patristic 
Literature during the First Five Centuries 


by Charles E. Schrader, S. J. 


Obviously it is impossible to encompass within the limits of a brief 
paper all the circumstantial details and influences that played a part 
in shaping the thought of the Patristic writers of the first five cen- 
turies. However, we can at least make a reasonable effort to pry into 
one aspect of this thought, an aspect that has most appeal to the trou- 
bled minds of today—world unity. 

With the rise and fall of the Roman state, I am not concerned. 
Nevertheless, it was within the limits of that same Roman state, 
whether in full vigor or in decay, that the early Fathers of the Church 
lived and moved and had their being. Hence they were influenced 
by the conditions, political, social, economic and religious, of their 
age. Their ideas are the fruit of their environment. Like the gen- 
erality of those about them they accepted Imperial Rome as well in 
fact as in theory, just as we accept democracy today. But then, as in 
every great crisis, the bulk of the population was split on one great 
issue. That issue was Christianity. 

The resultant controversies among the learned took many directions, 
but our concern is solely with the political implications of the new 
doctrine. Naturally the religio-political framework of the pagan 
state made a clash in this realm of thought inevitable. For though 
most of the intellectuals of the Empire seem by the end of the first 
century to have personally rejected belief in the traditional myth- 
ology, nevertheless many of them felt the need of externalizing, for 
both political and moral reasons, the idea of some sort of a supreme 
deity in the divinization of the emperor who should be worshipped 
at least as the shadow of Jove. For if it should ever come to pass 
that the mass of the people took up the scoffing attitude of the intel- 
lectuals, what would happen to the state? What unifying force would 
be left to hold the diverse nations together within the bonds of empire? 
Hence to many pagan minds Christianity was a threat to the state, 
since it rejected what they considered the most potent cohesive force 
for imperial unity, namely, the worship of the emperor. To meet this 
argument in one form or another was the principal task of the Patristic 
writers. Another important factor, which has been generally over- 
looked in this connection, but which of a necessity again directed the 
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nature of their argument, was the attack from within, namely, the 
heresies of the period. Many of these had to be met by strong in- 
sistence upon the doctrine of ecclesiastical unity. Hence in the Chris- 
tian writings of the first five centuries much can be found that em- 
phasizes the principle of unity, but it is always based upon the purely 
Christian doctrine of one God, one faith, one Church. 

The presentation of any formal and systematic political theory was 
never the purpose of any of the writers of this period, even on the part 
of Augustine of Hippo. One can, of course, philosophize upon their 
attitude toward the problem of the state and draw inferences from 
the various expressions they used, but the important fact that they 
were all primarily apologists must not be forgotten. 

Almost contemporaneously with the rise of Christianity there de- 
veloped a strain of thought among what we would call the Roman 
publicists that, to my notion, is very similar in content and form to 
the nineteenth century ebullitions of some English and American 
writers. The Romans did not call it “The White Man’s Burden” nor 
“Manifest Destiny,” but the general theme was pretty much the same. 
Rome has a providential mission to civilize and unify mankind; it 
is the common patria of all the peoples in the world; she receives the 
peoples of every land as the sea receives the rivers; she gives universal 
citizenship; she is Romana Mater. 

The Stoic philosopher could endeavor to rationalize the attitude 
of the state and thus soften the impact of empire upon conquered peo- 
ples, as the Humanitarians strove to rationalize and temper imperial- 
istic exploitation in the nineteenth century. But in the final analysis 
it mattered but little to the Christian whether the civilized world was 
conceived to be one through sharing in a common reason or in a com- 
mon citizenship so long as worship of the emperor was to be accepted 
as the symbol of unity. And “this Caesarcult soon became for the 
Romans a type of state omnipotence so nearly identical with the im- 
perial authority itself, that a denial of one was felt to be a denial of 
the other.”? Hence it came to pass that “a conscience at issue with the 
will of the state was treated as a false conscience. No man could own 
any allegiance to anything outside the state.”? It was an omnipotent 
state that claimed a divine sanction, and the state itself was made an 
object of worship—Dea Roma. 

Such a divinization of the state was just as repugnant to Christian- 
ity then as is any apotheosis of the state today. To the Patristic writ- 
ers as to the popes of today there must always be a distinction between 


1Charles Howard Mcllwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West, New York, 
1932, 141. 

2Edward Eyre, ed., European Civilization, Its Origin and Development, 7 v., London, 
1934-39, II, 426. 
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“the things that are Caesar’s and the things that are God’s.” Denial 
of this basic principle makes the totalitarian state inevitable, for if 
there is no king but Caesar, then the service of Caesar alone is the final 
and fullest expression of man’s destiny. That Christianity can never 
admit, hence there could be no surrender or even compromise with 
Rome on this fundamental issue. Thus answering the question: 
“Why do you not worship the emperor?” Theophilus says: “Because 
he is not made to be worshipped, but to judge justly. God is the sole 
king and alone to be worshipped.” * “For by the law of the same 
Being,” adds Irenaeus, “as calls men into existence are kings also ap- 
pointed, adapted for those men who are at the time placed under their 
government.”* There is, therefore, a higher authority than that of 
the emperor or state, and the unity of a people is to be found in the 
right worship of the one true God who is the common Creator and 
King of all, both ruler and ruled.® 

One obvious consequence of dependence upon or subjection to a com- 
mon Creator or Father for rational beings endowed with the power 
to discover the truth is that all, as His children, must be equal and 
subject to the same law, i. e., the universal law of nature which is the 
basis of all positive law. Thus there is for all men unity of origin 
and unity of means to attain a common end, namely, “one unchange- 
able gift of salvation given by one God through one Lord... .”’ 
“For which cause the middle wall ® which separated the Greek from 
the Jew is taken away, in order that there may be a peculiar people. 
And so both meet in the one unity of faith... .”® In this respect, 
therefore, all men are equal and all may share in the common posses- 
sion of God through Christ. 

To demonstrate the reasonableness of their monotheistic doctrine 
along with its more evident implications all the Apologists appeal con- 
stantly to the writings of the pagan Romans and Greeks themselves. 
For if the better minds among them could through the process of nat- 
ural reason alone arrive at the conviction of the unity of God and the 


3 Alexander Roberts, James Donaldson and A. Cleveland Coxe, eds., The Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, 10 v., New York, 1908-13, II, 92 (“Theophilus to Autolycus,” Bk. 1, ch. 11). 

*TIbid., I, 552 (“Irenaeus against heresies,’ Bk. 5, ch. 24). 

5 Jbid., III, 42 ({The Writings of Tertullian] “Apology,” ch. 30) ; ibid., IV, 659 (“Origen 
against Celsus,” Bk. 8, ch. 53) ; Philip Schaff, ed., A Select Library of the Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, New York, 14 v., 1898-1909, and with Henry Wace, 2d s., 14 v., New York, 
1890-1907, 1st s., II, 84-5, 93, 102-3 ([St. Augustin] ‘The City of God,” Bk. 5, chs. 1, 11, 
21) ; Paulus Orosius, Seven Books of History against the Pagans, trans. by Irving Wood- 
worth Raymond, New York, 1936, p. 321. 

® The Ante-Nicene Fathers, IV, 181, 183 (“The Octavius of Minucius Felix,” chs. 16, 18) ; 
ibid., VII, 78 ({Lactantius] ‘The divine institutions.” Bk. 3, ch. 11) ; ibid., I, 290 (‘Justin on 
the sole government of God,”’ ch. 1) ; ibid., IV, 561 (“Origen against Celsus,” Bk. 5, ch. 40). 

7 Ibid., 11, 504 ({Clement of Alexandria] “The Stromata, or Miscellanies,’’ Bk. 6, ch. 13). 

8 Epistle to the Ephesians, II, 14-6; IV, 13. 
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cellanies,” Bk. 6, ch. 13) ; Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 2d s., IX, 139-41 ({St. Hilary 
of Poitiers] “On the Trinity,’ Bk. 8, paras. 5-13); The Ante-Nicene Fathers, VII, 151 
({Lactantius] “The divine institutes,’ Bk. 5, chs. 15-6). 
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concept of a natural law common to all men, then it must follow that 
Christianity in its appeal to revelation was not attempting to devise 
a system of belief that was at variance with right reason.”? To estab- 
lish this point was important in dealing with intellectual pagans, 
hence their frequent citations from the works of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Philemon, Plato, Cicero, Seneca, and others. The question as to the 
extent to which the Apologists were influenced by these pagan writers 
in their political concepts, of course, cannot be satisfactorily answered. 
Nor should we in attempting the answer lose sight of the fact that 
they cannot be solely indebted to pagan thought for ideas which log- 
ically follow from the full acceptance of the revealed doctrine which 
they are defending. 

As men of learning, the Patristic writers were as well versed in 
the literary heritage of their day as their pagan opponents. They 
could and they did admit whatever views were not opposed to right 
reason and revelation. Indeed, some of them, especially of the Alex- 
andrian School like Origen, overemphasized their appeal to the nat- 
ural virtues of those pagans who still had some respect for moral 
goodness with the result that some modern writers have drawn an 
unwarranted generalization in respect to the Apologists’ handling of 
the doctrine of monotheism. Thus Erik Peterson maintains that: 
“Monotheism as a political problem arose out of the Greek transfor- 
mation of the Jewish concept of God. For when the God of the Jews 
was amalgamated with the monarchical idea of the Greek philosophers, 
the concept of the Divine Monarchy took on the function of a politi- 
cal-theological propaganda formulary for the Jews. This political- 
theological propaganda concept was taken over by the Church in its 
spread through the Roman Empire.” ™ 

With regard to this view, it will be sufficient to observe in passing 
that it was not a propaganda formulary but a categorical imperative 
to all but relatively few political-minded Jews in their later history. 
Further, the Jewish concept of monotheism, even in its application to 
the theocratic state, was in full development before they came into 
contact with the Greeks. As for the Church taking over this political- 
theological propaganda concept, again a distinction must be made. 
The charge might be sustained with regard to the Alexandrian School 
of apologists, but to the rest it was again purely a categorical impera- 
tive based on revelation. 

Evidence sustaining this contention can be found in their constantly 
reiterated assertion that their teaching is “no mere earthly invention” 
nor “a mere human system of opinion” nor “a dispensation of mere 
human mysteries,” but is “the truth of God made known to men 


% The Ante-Nicene Fathers, I, 27 (“The epistle of Mathetes to Diognetus,” ch. 7). 
1 Erik Peterson, Der Monotheismus als Politisches Problem, 98. 
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through His holy and incomprehensible Word.” ?* Hence the doc- 
trine of monotheism, from which as the fountain-head any concept of 
world unity on the part of the Patristic writers must flow, was estab- 
lished in their minds on the surest of authority, that is, the revealed 
word of God. 

But, “What would happen if the Romans were persuaded to adopt 
the principles of the Christians, to despise the duties paid to the 
recognized gods and to men, and to worship the Most High?” Celsus 
asks. Peace and concord, the end of wars, for then universal justice 
would prevail, and all nations would be guided to their appointed end 
under the providence of God, answers Origen.’ Thus God would 
establish His kingdom on earth in the form of His Church, which 
would be substituted for the Roman Empire as the unifying force for 
all men. They would become “a divine nation,” "* the Civitas Det 
on earth. 

The idea may sound like Augustine’s, but it might with equal jus- 
tice be said to sound like that of any of the Patristic writers. For 
all alike the vision was the same—one God, one faith, one Church. 
The monarchy of God is universal; all men of whatever condition 
are subiect to His rule; all are united through this common allegiance. 
The only reason why this is not so in practice is because of sin. Hence 
when Celsus argues that national differences should be preserved be- 
cause “in all probability, the various quarters of the earth were from 
the beginning allotted to different superintending spirits and were 
thus distributed among certain governing powers,” Origen answers 
that it was not so from the beginning. Division among men first came 
as a result of the dispersal over the building of the tower of Babel. 
Hence diversity of nations and governments is the result of sin, and 
the gods of the Romans had nothing to do with it.> To Augustine 
also the origin of the Civitas Terrena lies in sin. 

That does not, however, make the state an evil in itself. On the 
contrary, argues Irenaeus: “Earthly rule has been appointed by God 
for the benefit of nations. . . .”** The rulers of these nations may be 
good, bad, or indifferent, but all alike serve their purpose in the designs 
of Providence.” All alike are to be obeyed, so long as they command 
no evil, for “the powers that be are ordained of God.” *8 Hence civil 
authority is of divine appointment and in the Christian commonwealth 
has a right to claim submission to itself, not merely because of the 

12 The Ante-Nicene Fathers, I, 27 (‘The epistle of Mathetes to Diognetus,” ch. 7). 

13 Tbid., IV, 665-6 (“Origen against Celsus,”’ Bk. 8, chs, 68-70). 

Tbid., 668, ch. 75. 

8 Thid., 553-6, Bk. 5, chs. 25-9. 

16 Thid., I, 552 (‘Irenaeus against heresies,” Bk. 5, ch. 24, par. 2). 

17 Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 1st s., II, 82; 102-8. ([St. Augustin] “The City of 
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temporal consequences of denial, but for a more urgent motive and a 
more universal reason—it is a duty in conscience.*® 

The implications of this principle are plain. In the first place by 
distinguishing between authority itself and the person in whom it 
happens for the time to be vested, greater security is given to the state 
against the quarrels of factions. Secondly, the natural conditions 
of society are thus reinforced by a supernatural motive. For when 
this idea is taken in conjunction with the Christian precept of fra- 
ternal love, the natural virtue of patriotism is purged of that exclusive 
regard to the greatness and welfare of one’s own country, even to the 
detriment of others, which has worked such havoc among the nations. 
The spirit of the Christian must soar above the narrow confines of 
the nation, for all are “fellow citizens of the saints and of the household 
of God.” Nowhere, probably, has this idea been more eloquently 
expressed than in the words of Orosius. They are worth quoting in 


full. 


At the present I feel no apprehension over the outbreak of any disturbance, 
since I can take refuge anywhere. No matter where I flee I find my native land, 
my law and my religion... . The width of the East, the vastness of the North, 
and the great stretches of the South, and the largest and most secure settlements 
on great islands, all have the same law and nationality as I, since I come there 
as a Roman and Christian to Christians and Romans. . .. One God, who estab- 
lished the unity of this realm .. ., is loved and feared by all. The same laws 
which are subject to this one God hold sway everywhere. Wheresoever I go, 
stranger though I be, I need harbor no fear of sudden assault as would a man 
without protection. Among Romans ...I am a Roman; among Christians, 
a Christian; among men, a man. The state comes to my aid through its laws, 
religion through its appeal to the conscience, and nature through its claim of 


universality.” 
Thus Christian principles give security to the state, a common fel- 
lowship to its members, peace and justice to all. 

Only with the full and universal acceptance of Christianity, there- 
fore, can mankind enter into any sort of enduring harmony in regard 
to both means and end. Thus it follows that the state will serve its 
best interests by promoting Christianity, for only by this means can 
it build upon the durable foundation of justice, without which it will 
never transcend a “grande latrocinium.”?! People may differ in 
language and customs, they may be separated by national boundaries, 
but if all alike are guided by the principles of Christ and are solicitous 
for justice there can never be any fundamental lack of unity among 
them. In this higher sense, in the things of the spirit, they are all one 
in the “singulare et unicum imperium” of the divine monarchy.” 


1° The Ante-Nicene Fathers, I, 168 (“The first apology of Justin,” ch. 17). 

20 Seven Books of History against the Pagans, 208-9. 
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It may be argued that this is putting the whole matter in the super- 
natural order. That is true and that is where the Patristic mind con- 
ceived it to be. For it may well be that “any agreement between the 
inhabitants of Asia, Europe and Libya, as well Greeks as Barbarians 
was impossible ... to those who are still in the body, but not to 
those who are released from it,” as Origen replies to Celsus.** Perfect 
union will be achieved, that is, only with the consummation of time, but 
we can and should by reason of our rational nature accept the dominion 
of Christ in this life, and thus we shall all come under one law. In 
this latter sense, too, we are “released from the body,” that is, we 
cease to be dominated by merely natural motives. 

Among the social consequences of this brotherhood in Christ, which 
embraces the redeemed out of all races and countries, will be the elim- 
ination or at least the control and sane direction of those national 
prejudices, fears, hates, sympathies, and ambitions which are so pro- 
lific a cause of discord among diverse peoples. Man will always have 
a natural love for his country, but if it is left on the merely natural 
plane it will be vitiated by an equally natural selfishness. The “vice 
of restless ambition” and “the lust of sovereignty” sooner or later will 
gain the ascendancy over man’s sense of natural justice and destroy 
the natural virtue of brotherly friendship.** Hence the necessity of 
Christianizing his attitude toward all the members of society. All 
must accept the supremacy of the law of God. 

Does this mean that the Patristic writers advocated a theocracy ? 
In the widest sense of the term, namely, that states like individuals 
are under the providence of God and hence are the instruments or 
agents for accomplishing the divine purpose, this is certainly true.” 
However, in the commonly accepted understanding of the term in the 
Old Testament or Calvinistic sense, they apparently did not advert to 
it during the first five centuries. The state to their mind would seem 
to have had its own distinct and even independent entity. Yet. 
whether it was instituted for the punishment of man, as Origen holds,” 
or for his benefit, as Irenaeus holds,”’ they considered it in either event 
to be the result of sin. As such it was definitely inferior to the Civitas 
Dei on earth, that is, the Church.?® Moreover, it was also inferior in 
that it subserved a less noble end than did the Church. The state has as 
its goal the right life, whereas the goal of the Church is to promote the 
eternal life of man. Therefore, as the former subserves only the rela- 
tively final end of man, while the latter is concerned with his abso- 

23 Jbid., 1V, 667 (“Origen against Celsus,” Bk. 8, ch. 72). 

24 Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 1st s., II, 50, 94 (Bk. 3, ch. 14; Bk. 5, ch. 12). 
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lutely final end, the state is logically subordinate to the Church. 
Hence in the first place it must do nothing to impede the work of 
the Church, and secondly it must positively promote its efforts for 
man’s salvation. Further, as Augustine says, “citizens are begotten 
to the earthly city by nature vitiated by sin, but to the heavenly city 
by grace freeing nature from sin.” * Hence as nature redeemed is 
more noble than nature unredeemed, it follows that citizenship in the 
heavenly city is far more important for man than is citizenship in 
the earthly city. 

What would happen, therefore, in the case of a conflict between the 
written law of cities and the law of God? Origen answers simply 
that the law of God must prevail.*° Who would bring the state into 
line if it should overstep the limits of its authority or were recreant 
in its duty? This apparently was the function of the bishop, as the 
history of the period after Constantine abundantly testifies... Hence, 
though a duality of powers is admitted, none of the Patristic writers, 
I imagine, would have hesitated to maintain, if pressed for an ex- 
plicit answer to the problem as to which should prevail, that the 
Church was the major partner and hence should take precedence over 
the state in any moral or religious issue. The Gelasian Formula, at the 
end of the fifth century, therefore, adequately epitomizes the gen- 
eral attitude up to that time. But this cannot be said to advocate 
a theocratic form of government for the state. 

Augustine alone of the early writers seems to drift toward it in his 
controversy with the Donatists.*? Yet by logical inference it would 
not be at all difficult to make the transition from the “duo sunt” of 
Gelasius to the “unum corpus, unum caput” of Boniface VIII. That 
the inference was not drawn is due, no doubt, to the fact that con- 
ditions of the time did not demand it. To the Patristic mind, in 
the first fervor of Christianity, it is apparently inconceivable that the 
palpable truth of Christianity should not be freely embraced by all 
once they gave it honest consideration. Humanity had too much at 
stake to reject it, and since by nature all are equal, all endowed with 
reason and all, therefore, capable of arriving at the same objective 
truth and all under the moral obligation of accepting it once it had 
been perceived, then it followed that under the providence of God all 
would be united in the one God, one faith, one Church. They could, 
therefore, admit the existence of two distinct and parallel authorities 
without in any way imperilling the essential oneness of humanity. 

Time has shown that they were too optimistic. Yet, whether one 
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agrees or disagrees with their views, no one can successfully challenge 
the fact that their appeal was always to man’s higher nature. A 
more cynical and self-sufficient age will object that this is precisely 
what prevented their ideas from becoming practically operative. 
That is no doubt true. However, though their ideal is very improb- 
able of realization, it is not absolutely impossible. For, granting their 
premise, the consequence of universal harmony among nations would 
inevitably follow. Their teaching of the equality of all men, of the 
obligation of charity among all, of the duty of submission to lawful 
authority on the part of subjects, of justice toward subjects on the 
part of rulers, is in the final analysis the only lasting basis of agree- 
ment among the members of society. Nor would a universal empire 
under such circumstances be necessary to maintain peace and harmony 
among nations, since in their estimation nations no less than individu- 
als should be guided by the same principles. 

It was his clear perception of the practical value of these principles 
that must have prompted Benjamin Franklin to remark: “He who 
shall introduce into public affairs the principles of primitive Chris- 
tianity will change the face of the world.” ** Periodically a half- 
hearted attempt has been made in this direction, but experience has 
shown that it is futile to set up the machinery unless the power to make 
it function can be produced. The Patristic writers make abundantly 
clear the nature and source of that power. Indeed, their exclusive 
concern is with the power and not with the machinery. Professor 
Artz remarks that “charity and love are not capable of being stated 
in diplomatic terms.” ** The Patristic answer to that would be: “Cer- 
tainly not by unregenerate man.” For so long as he is dominated by 
selfishness and greed he will continue through his own perverse folly 
to batter at the pillars of civilization and ever and anon be over- 
whelmed by the crash of the accumulated riches of his cultural herit- 
age. Posterity will endeavor to piece together again the fragments, 
cursing the while the memory of its forebears, but whether anything 
is learned in the process may well be doubted. That may sound like 
a Gibbonesque travesty on human experience, but it should serve to 
clarify a fact which is too often overlooked. 


33 George Bancroft, A History of the United States, Boston, 1875, IX, 492. 
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The Problem of Medieval World Unity 
by Ernst H. Kantorowicz 


The slogan of Medieval World Unity, whatever may have been its 
origin, has been popularized by the School of Romanticism. 

Those were beautiful, brilliant times when Europe was one Christian country, 
when one Christendom dwelled in this humanly shaped continent, when one 
great unity of action joined together the remotest provinces of this broad and 
wide spiritual empire. 

With these words the German Novalis begins his treatise on Chrvs- 
tendom or Europe, written in 1799; and in 1800, Fichte would echo: 
“The people of the new Christian Europe can be looked upon as one 
nation.” 

The enthusiasm for the Middle Ages, a period then rediscovered, did 
not always carry Romantic minds to these lofty abstractions, and the 
strong antipathy toward the “Dark Ages,” fostered by classicism and 
enlightenment, put on a wholesome brake. Nevertheless, it gradually 
became a commonplace to maintain that the Middle Ages, for all their 
wars and profound discords, represented a pattern of world unity and 
uniformity which had since been lost. Scholars and popular writers 
liked to emphasize that Europe, owing to the one faith professed by 
all, represented one great family of nations guided by either emperor 
and pope together or by the Holy See alone; that there was a common- 
wealth with customs and institutions alike in all countries and a lan- 
guage—Latin—common to all, with letters and learning on common 
ground and with a common foreign war, the crusades, which made 
the diverging ambitions converge in one great common task. 

This, approximately, was the image of Medieval World Unity 
which the Romantic School passed on to the following generations. 
Even Ranke, though himself not a Romanticist, succumbed to this 
spell; infatuated with his conception of the commonwealth of Ro- 
manic and Germanic peoples, he, too, went as far as to use the expres- 
sion of a “Romano-Germanic Nation.” 

Today, the historian finds it difficult to defend the case of Medieval 
World Unity on similar lines and in a similarly sanguine way. With 
some reservations he might be willing to admit that Western Europe 
appears, from a very distant point of view, as an entity, despite its 
serious and dangerous cracks. Cracks cause a pot to leak and prevent 
it from performing its task of holding liquids, but are no objection to 
the fact that even a cracked pot is still a pot. Yet the historian will 
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vehemently refuse to acknowledge the much-hailed unity of language, 
letters and learning, of customs, education and crusading spirit, or 
even of ecclesiastical matters, as soon as he takes into account the 
Greco-Slav commonwealth of nations centered in Byzantium. That 
is to say: the fascinating conception of Medieval World Unity col- 
lapses and a mirage dissolves when the dome of Santa Sophia rises on 
the horizon. 

The historian, today, cannot dismiss Byzantium as an intellectual 
parenthesis. He will not exclude from his account that Europe be- 
yond the Adriatic Sea, draw a frontier or establish an intellectual 
customs port at Venice, and ignore the existence of South-Eastern 
Europe even to preserve belief in a “Medieval World Unity.” We 
cannot simply forget that Constantine’s creation of an Empire- 
Church, his fusion of Roman Empire and Christian Church served— 
with due alterations and due forgeries—as a basis for political think- 
ing and acting during the Middle Ages until roughly 1800 A. D., until 
in the West the “Byzantine style” was abolished in every respect. In 
essence, the medieval western world produced no one new political 
solution to surpass, to improve or to replace that of Constantine; 
the Carolingian or Ottonian Empire-Churches as well as the Grego- 
rian Church-Empire are only paraphrases of the Constantinian tune. 

Byzantium belongs to “our world,” although the disparity of Ro- 
mano-Germanic West and Greco-Slav East may defy every effort to 
construct a world unity. There is no unity of Eastern and Western 
customs or standards; there is no unity of language and letters or of 
the fundamentals of education. Where, if at all, has St. Augustine 
his shrine in Byzantine education? To the Western mind the idea of 
the “City of God” is basic and cannot be thought away. But did it 
exercise any appreciable influence on the East, and are we allowed 
to transfer the Civitas Dei ideology to Byzantine conditions? Not to 
mention a unity of political matters, even the unity of the Church is 
a most problematic and delicate matter. Shaky ever since the Icono- 
clast Struggle, at the breaking point in the ninth century, and definitely 
broken in the eleventh when the Reform Papacy launched anew 
the ship of St. Peter, the ecclasiastical union remained a dream and 
only the schism between East and West survived. 

Thus, we seem to have run a car with a fragile cargo of World 
Unity at full speed in a blind alley. For this is the impasse: We 
have to admit that the Greco-Slav commonwealth belongs to Europe, 
but in so doing we realize that World Unity has gone to pieces. It 
is no longer a pot, leaking perhaps and full of cracks but still a 
pot, that we hold in our hands; the potsherds have definitely fallen 
asunder while we face the intricate question: “Is a handful of pot- 
sherds still a pot?” The housewife, rightly, says “No” and throws the 
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pieces into the garbage. The archaeologist, rightly, says “Yes,” 
gathers the pieces from the garbage, puts them into a glass case and 
visualizes the pot as an entity although in reality it is not. 

The Middle Ages stood by the archaeologist. His ability to look at 
mere fragments in a glass case and yet see the whole vessel as it should 
appear and to forget completely its fragmentary state, this ability was 
native to the medieval mind. It is the main feature which the Ro- 
mano-Germanic nations have in common with one another and also 
with Byzantium. Therefore, if it be our desire to defend the myth 
of Medieval World Unity, we should remember that indeed this unity 
was myth, nay, that it was this very “Myth of Unity” which East 
and West alike professed. In other words, the “Myth” is the seem- 
ingly nebulous though yet quite solid substance of Medieval World 
Unity. 

This is not really surprising. The medieval mind set the Whole 
before the parts and found it easier than we do to acknowledge a to- 
tality, even an imaginary one. The absence of unity was considered a 
momentary defection which could be overlooked because sooner or later 
the unity would have to be restored. A united world was indispen- 
sable for achieving that state of perfection which, it was generally 
recognized, would be established just before time ends and doomsday 
dawns. Thus, the medieval Myth of World Unity has a predomi- 
nantly messianic or eschatological character. Against this back- 
ground the myth stands out and becomes almost reality. 

Medieval World Unity was a part of the Christian eschatology, 
and therefore does not refer to this earth and its surface alone; it em- 
braces the whole depth of Space and is in fact a Unity of the Uni- 
verse. This consideration should prevent us from confounding medi- 
eval ideas of World Unity with modern ideas of International Unity. 
“International,” the word in itself, proceeds from a negation, from the 
desire to rule out and bridge the differences prevailing between the 
peoples living on the surface of this globe. Medieval thought started 
out from the affirmative. The Whole was not achieved by adding the 
parts but it was set before the parts. Men visualized the universe as 
one articulated totality which embraces Earth and Heaven alike. In- 
dividual and community, both appear as organic members of the cos- 
mos. They had their places assigned within the totality of Space 
and had their functions assigned within the totality of Time. The 
unity of the universe, which today we find difficult to envisage, was 
definitely an a priori of medieval imagination. From the outset, 
therefore, we miss the essential point if we do not account the Medi- 
eval World Unity to encompass Earth as well as Heaven, with the one 
referring to the other, reflecting the other, and flowing over into 
the other. 
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This idea of World Unity is neither purely transcendental nor 
purely material. It dwells in the stratum of thinner air in which 
medieval Realism and medieval Sacramentalism have their abode; 
or else it may be called reasonably a part of that “Christian Myth” 
whose relationship with “Christian History” has recently been dis- 
cussed by Lynn White in a brilliant and suggestive way. 

The Unity of the Universe: a great myth it is, a myth which East 
and West haveincommon. It manifests itself daily in the eastern and 
western churches alike, despite the profound differences between the 
rituals. Daily, at the solemn entrance of the clergy bearing the Gos- 
pel, would the Eastern Church pray: 

Cause that with our entrance, there may be an entrance of Holy Angels, 

ministering together with us, and with us glorifying thy goodness. 

And the Western Church beseeches God that he may send his angels 
to carry to the celestial altar the gifts laid out on the altars on earth. 
When the hymn of the “Thrice Holy” is chanted, the visible Church 
is chiming in with the “never silent glorification” of the celestial 
beings, and the “Holy” is echoed by animate and inanimate nature, by 
beast, birds, and insects, by mountains and stars, rivers and valleys, 
so that the universe—not the surface of this earth—becomes a har- 
monious and articulated One that choruses with the chant of the 
Church and is tuned with the chant of the celestials. Accordingly, 
in the eucharistic preface, which precedes this hymn, man is styled a 
‘‘Citizen of the Universe” (kocporoXirns &vOpwros) and the “Adorn- 
ment of the Cosmos” (kécpou xécpos). 

In addition to this active flowing-over of the one sphere into the 
other, the visible Church, in a more static way, is also a reflection of 
the Celestial Jerusalem. And as the City of Heaven is but one and 
undivided, therefore its likeness on earth should display undivided 
unity, too. For unity is of God, and division or conflict is the work 
of Lucifer. Hence, the early Church would ask God to bring together 
his Ecclesia “just as the bread has become one from many grains grown 
on many hills.” 

Bring them together from every people and every country and every town 
and every hamlet and every house so as to form one living universal Church. 
Soon, however, Eastern and Western Churches would pray less timidly 
and more triumphantly : 
Be mindful, O Lord, of thy Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church which is 
from end to end of the Universe. 
Here the universal unity of the Church, which the faithful hope will 
be established at the end of Time, is anticipated as a spiritual reality 
within Time. And yet the Church is not heedless of the great variety 
of Churches—Roman and Gallican, Byzantine, Syrian, Egyptian, 
Armenian, and others—and consequently would pray also 
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for the peace of the whole world, and for the welfare of the Holy Churches 

of God and the Oneness (évwors) of them all. 
The diversity of the Churches and the oneness of the Church—both 
are realities, though realities of a different kind which do not exclude 
each other. Accordingly, Charlemagne—in the Libri Carolini in 
which he fights the Byzantine decisions concerning the veneration of 
images—would stress the various Churches in all parts of the world 
and yet, almost in the same breath, reproach the Greeks for having cut 
the vinculum ecclesiasticae unitatis. 

What is true for the Church is true for the people. In the early 
Western Church we find the prayer: 

God, who hast made the diversity of all peoples to be one in the confession 
of thy name, give us the will and the power to do what thou hast prescribed, 
that in thy People called to eternity there be one faith of mind and one piety 
of action. 

Here the factual diversity of peoples is set against the eschatological 
unity of the One People, the unity for which the Western Church 
prays also in the Orationes solemnes, the ancient litany still sung on 
Good Friday and containing intentions 
for the Heretics and Schismatics that they may find their way back into 
the Church; 
for the unfaithful Jews that finally they may recognize the Lord; 
and for the Pagans that they may forget their idols and be converted to the 
faith of the living God. 
On these intentions, almost to the letter, there draw the hundreds of 
politico-messianic prophecies, prognostications, and Sibylline oracles 
which prevade medieval literature and which promise the oneness of 
this world to be effectuated before the break of the Last Day. 

The materialization of these hopes and expectations was the task 
not only of the Church but also of the secular power. For a third 
time, we encounter the twofold reality of oneness and diversity. 
“astern and Western rituals have the following prayer in common: 

We pray for our most Christian Emperor, that God may subdue to him 
all the barbarous nations for the sake of our perpetual peace. 

This reminds us of the very complex problem of the Roman Empire, 
providentially established ad praedicationem Evangelii, and of its mis- 
sion to safeguard universal peace, to renew the World Unity and thus 
to prefigure on earth the world dominion of the transcendental cos- 
mocrator. Needless to say that the Church, at least the Western, 
would have been terrified at the attempt of any monarch to subjugate 
in fact the “whole world.” Even Charlemagne was almost too heavy 
a burden for the Church. And yet, the dea of that world unifica- 
tion was fondled incessantly by the Church and exercised a perma- 
nent spell upon the minds of people. Most suggestive, in this con- 
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nection, is a ninth-century prayer, probably from St. Gall, where we 


find the words: 

Holy Trinity, extend the Roman Empire to the remotest boundaries of the 
earth; let its shores be washed by the Ocean that girds its borders . . 
But our princes may so rule in this world that the world shall not rule over 
them. 

The plural “princes” does not seem to refer, at least not here, to the 
plurality of the Byzantine Emperors, but to the various kings and 
princes ruling within the imaginary Roman Empire. Hence, in addi- 
tion to the multitude of Churches and the one Church, to the multi- 
tude of nations and the one People, we find here the multitude of 
princes and the one and universal Roman Emperor, all of them joined 
together without effort. 

It is obvious that the conception of World Unity has nothing what- 
ever to do with what today would be called reality. In East and 
West alike, the Roman Empire was not considered a political unit but 
a supra-political idea, an almost sacramental entity. Therefore it 
makes no difference whether this Empire be called Roman or Chris- 
tian. In fact. from the ninth century it became the custom, at 
least outside of the City of Rome itself, to pray for the “Christian 
Empire” and not for the 7mperium Romanum and to entreat the God- 
head for the victory of the “Christian army,” the evercitus Chris- 
tianus, although politically a Christian Empire existed as little as a 
Christian Army. Mythically, however, or eschatologically, these were 
nevertheless realities. Thus, for all the variety which the physical 
eye perceives and which reason does not deny, the spiritual eye would 
always be able to view the Oneness as the truer reality. 

The vision of the unity to come proved stronger than the percep- 
tion of the disparity to be, and general convention made it easy to 
establish spiritually that which did not exist materially. Examples 
offer themselves by the hundreds. We need think only of All Souls’ 
Day, that most popular feast introduced by Odilo of Cluny, and its 
universal unity of souls, hapless and unredeemed, that dwell in a 
plane between the planes of Heaven and World. Or, we might 
think of the idea of spiritual kinship, of the cognatio spiritualis, 
which universally comprised the clergy and also the kings. All 
monks are fratres, all bishops are brothers to one another as well as 
to the pope who, in turn, is recognized as their spiritual father. The 
Byzantine Emperor would address the Frankish monarch his “spir- 
itual brother” (avevuarixds and would style minor rulers, 
such as those of Bulgaria or Armenia, his “spiritual children” 
(wvevpatixa réxva), a usage replaced or augmented in later times by a 
likewise hypothetical blood relationship and the mutual application 
of consanguineus, “Cousin.” Or, we may think of the universality 
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of spiritual punishment found in the formulae of penalty in thou- 
sands of papal, imperial or royal charters, that sententia terribilis 
according to which he that infringes the rights granted in a charter 
incurs “the wrath of Almighty God and all the saints... that 
he be condemned to suffer with the devil and his most bloody splen- 
dors and with Judas, the traitor, the eternal sea of flames.” This 
indeed is a language comprehensible to both East and West, and it is 
significant of the general changes of mind that this spiritual con- 
demnation should be abandoned in the thirteenth century and be 
replaced by the more local but more effective indignatio imperatoris 
(vel regis), the emperor’s or king’s indignation. 

There are countless other ways to illustrate the nature of Medieval 
World Unity. The Byzantine claim to represent the Roman world 
empire and the proud title of Byzantium’s soldiers as “champions 
of the whole world (é:xovpévns rpduaxor); similar claims in the West 
developing by slow degrees in the Ottonian period, when Rome be- 
came the ideal capital of the new empire; the effectiveness of the 
imperial “Rome-idea” as a basis of the Hohenstaufen universalism 
and of Barbarossa’s catchword “One Church, one pope, one emperor” ; 
the apostolic Rome-idea, on which the papal Una sancta theory throve, 
and Innocent’s motto “One flock and one shepherd”—the implica- 
tions until the times of Dante are always the same: Medieval World 
Unity, as conceived in East and West, is primarily eschatologic and 
its reality 1s identical with the Lord’s real presence in the sacraments. 


Langland and Medieval Functionalism 
by Rufus William Rauch 


Medieval man lived in a marvelously ordered and disciplined uni- 
verse. Both reason and faith taught him that God was in His heaven. 
and if all was not well with the world, it was the fault of man and 
his revolt, of sin and moral evil, not the fault of God. Through all 
the ranges of created being, from prima materia to the very infinitude 
of God Himself, there was a necessary order and hierarchy, for the 
simple reason that God had so disposed all things. Only man was 
capable of violating that natural order and its concomitant law. ‘The 
tradition of philosophy supported this pervasive thesis of revelation, 
at least without contradiction; and the fact of sin was self-evident: 
not man’s irredeemable corruption and futility, as in the great here- 
sies of Manichaeus, the Albigenses and later of Calvin, but his tragic 
tendency toward evil and moral disintegration unless sanctified by 
supernatural aid. This aid would be forthcoming with absolute cer- 
tainty if man assumed his personal responsibility for the evil in his 
own life and if he co-operated in an intimate way with the scheme of 
divine redemption. Time and the secular order therefore could be 
redeemed, from generation to generation, because God had inter- 
vened in time and had interfered with the natural state of man in the 
climactic events of the Incarnation and the Crucifixion. But the re- 
demption of society must depend inevitably on the redemption of the 
individual human person; St. Paul’s “redeem the time for the days 
are evil” meant “redeem one’s self, and the days will be better.” Any 
other philosophy of reform must lead, as we know now, to the sub- 
jection of the human person to slavery, whatever the complexion of 
the particular totalitarian “ism.” On the other hand, the Christian 
hope and desire for moral improvement, and thus for social better- 
ment, was and no doubt continues to be the basis for the ultimate 
optimism of Western civilization. 

This commonplace background of Christian theology is essential 
for an understanding of William Langland’s Vision of Piers Plow- 
man. More than a few historians, by ignoring it, have made of Lang- 
land a prophet of the Reformation and a rebel against the Church 
and Christian orthodoxy. His abuse and invective, on the contrary, 
are laid upon individuals and even institutions, not because of the 
nature of their offices, but rather their failure to fulfill their func- 
tions. For Langland evil is first personal, and then, by effect, social 
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and institutional. The Christian theology of sin and human respon- 
sibility permeates his work. 

We are concerned here, not primarily with Langland’s theology, 
but with his social and political philosophy. Neither a professional 
schoolman nor a court poet, he was the voice of the poor of fourteenth 
century England, crying out for justice and mercy amidst the wreck- 
age of the Black Death and the scandal of the Great Schism. In 
minor orders, not an ordained priest, he was a member of that im- 
poverished but important class of intellectuals whom Coleridge well 
named the “clerisy.” His poem, in its four cumulative parts the 
work of a lifetime, is of course a vast allegory, full of multitudinous 
detail, and sometimes seemingly disorganized; but implicit through 
it all is a clear and consistent philosophy of society based in turn on 
a complete theology. It is this social philosophy which we wish to 
disengage and interpret. 


I 


The metaphor of organic functions and their differentiation, from 
biological science, and the metaphysic of hierarchy from scholastic 
philosophy, constitute perhaps the best approach to the theory, if not 
always the practice, of medieval society. With the obviously im- 
portant pragmatic influences of feudalism, medieval economy, the 
organization of the Church and similar forces, we are not here 
concerned. 

The philosophers and theologians of the Middle Ages found scrip- 
tural inspiration and sanction for their doctrine of the ordered cate- 
gories of being and the correlative orders of function and law. The 
most cogent text came from the Book of Wisdom: “Thou hast ordered 
all things in measure, and number, and weight” (xi. 21), frequently 
used by St. Basil, St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas.’ St. Au- 
gustine had early explained its metaphysical implications: 

Measure fixes the mode of everything, number gives it its species, and 
weight gives it rest and stability.’ 

1. “Measure” or mode established the ultimate category of any 
being. The universe can be “measured” and “numbered,” no matter 
how uncountably vast the number of things in it, or overwhelming 
the interstellar spaces among them, because among created things 
there are only two modes, incorporeal or spiritual being and corporeal 
substance. Among the former are the nine hierarchies of angels; in 
the latter the two modes of living things and of things dead or inert. 

2. “Number” established species or form. Aristotle had taught 


1I am indebted here to a lecture given by Dr. Mortimer Adler at St. Mary's College, 
Notre Dame, in June, 1939. 
2 De Genesi ad litteram, iv, 8. 
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that species can be compared to numbers which differ in species by 
the addition or subtraction of unity; so St. Thomas added that a 
unit addition or subtraction of a grade of perfection in a being 
changes the definition of that being and therefore its species. This 
would mean that in the mode of nonliving being there are but two 
species, element and mixture; in the mode of living, three: plant, 
brute animal, and man. Ultra simple as this seems in the light of 
modern science, it must be remarked that this concept of species al- 
lows for many sub-species or classes, among which the differences are 
considered not essential but accidental. Man is unique in bridging 
the corporeal and spiritual realms, incomplete except in a consub- 
stantial union of body and soul. And each human soul is a special 
creation of God, not merely the product of physical procreation; 
therefore in addition to the specific common bond of individuals, 
which makes the basis for equality and Christian democracy, there are 
also spiritual inequalities which will be realized in function and in 
hierarchic order according to value. 

St. Thomas wrote: 

It must be said that as the wisdom of God is the cause of the distinction of 
things, so the same wisdom is the cause of their inequality. Now formal dis- 
tinction always requires inequality, because, as the Philosopher [Aristotle] says, 
the forms of things are like numbers in which species vary by addition or sub- 
traction of unity.® 

3. Signate matter is the principle of individuation and exclusion; 
“weight” in this metaphysical sense is therefore predetermined and 
absolute for all things less than man. But to man, by reason of his 
spiritual, autonomous “form,” is given in every case a unique temporal 
and eternal destiny. He is a true person, and his destiny will depend 
finally on his natural powers and faculties and their use, but especially 
on free-will and grace: that is to say, will depend on the fulfillment of 
function, intellectual, social, moral and spiritual. 

The fruit of this metaphysic for human affairs (it might be called 
pedantically a “metaphysical functionalism”) can be seen in the fa- 
mous passage of St. Augustine’s City of God, where the ordered dif- 
ferences of being and function are proffered as the key to the peace 
and harmony of man, the universe, and God: 

And so the peace of the body is ordered temperature of parts. The peace of the 
irrational soul is ordered rest of appetites. The peace of the rational soul is 
ordered accord of cognition and action. The peace of body and soul is ordered 
life and health of the animate being. The peace of mortal man and God is or- 
dered obedience in faith under the eternal law. The peace of men is ordered 


3 Summa Theologica, I, Q. 47, A. 2. 
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concord. The peace of the household is the ordered concord of commanding and 
obeying among those living together. The peace of the city is the ordered con- 
cord of commanding and obeying among citizens. The peace of the celestial city 
is the most ordered and concordant society of enjoying God and enjoying each 
other in God. ... The peace of all things is the tranquility of order. Order 
is the disposition of equal and unequal things attributing to each its place.‘ 


The wisdom of so secular a genius as Shakespeare, at the other 
end of the Middle Ages, corroborates this vision, and so falls into 
place in the great tradition. I do not mean merely generally the 
tragic impact of responsibility and evil in Shakespeare’s world, but 
specifically his conception of kingship, of order and function. 
Shakespeare’s philosophy was surely eclectic, but in thought he is 
traditionalist, not revolutionary. In Ulysses’ great speech on order, 
the simple word “degree” expresses for Shakespeare the whole doc- 
trine of functional hierarchy. Though he uses as illustration the 
Ptolemaic astronomy for reasons of historical accuracy, a system 
already outmoded when he wrote, the argument is still effective. 
Ulysses is addressing the Greek leaders at the siege of Troy on 
Achilles’ defection : 


Degree being vizarded 
The unworthiest shows as fairly in the mask. 
The heavens themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office and custom, in all line of order: 
And therefore is the glorious planet Sol 
In noble eminence enthroned and sphered 
Amidst the other; whose medicinable eye 
Corrects the ill aspects of planet’s evil 
And posts like the commandment of a king, 
Sans check to good and bad: but when the planets 
In evil mixture to disorder wander, 
What plagues and what portents, what mutiny, 
What raging of the sea, shaking of earth, 
Commotion in the winds, frights, changes, horrors, 
Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of states 
Quite from their fixure! Oh, when degree is shaked, 
Which is the ladder to all high designs, 
The enterprise is sick! How could communities, 
Degrees in schools and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable shores, 
The primogenitive and due of birth, 
Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 
But by degree, stand in authentic place? 


* De Cwitate Dei, xix, 13, 1. 
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Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And hark, what discord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy: the bounded waters 

Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores, 
And make a sop of all this solid globe: 

Strength should be lord of imbecility, 

And the rude son should strike his father dead: 
Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong, 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And last eat up himself. Great Agamemnon, 
This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 

Follows the choking.’ 


Degree means functional order, for Shakespeare as well as for Chau- 
cer and Langland. Chaucer introduces his Canterbury pilgrims in 


this way: 


But natheles, whyl I have tyme and space, 
Er that I ferther in this tale pace, 

Me thinketh it accordaunt to resoun, 

To telle yow al the condicioun 

Of ech of hem, so as it semed me, 

And whiche they weren, and of what degree; 
And eek in what array that they were inne: 
And at a knight than wol I first biginne.°® 


Chaucer follows this scheme but briefly, thus giving his cross section of 
medieval society more casualness and reality; later he apologizes 
humorously for having violated “degree”: 

Also I prey youw to foryeve it me, 

Al that I have nat set folk in hir degree 


Here in this tale, as that they shoulde stonde; 
My wit is short, ye may wel understonde.’ 


II 


The social system which Langland in the fourteenth century saw in 
disruption and decline had been the partial realization in time and 
action of this doctrine of hierarchy in religion and philosophy. How 
far the philosophy and the hierarchic organization of the Church 
acted as causes, with the social system as effect, or vice-versa, how far 


5 Troilus and Oressida, I, 8, 83-126. 
® Skeat’s ed., Prologue, 35-42. 
7 Tbid., 743-46. 
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the social orders as economic and political factors influenced medieval 
thought, it would be very diffiult to determine precisely; in any case 
a mutual causal relationship is certain, and if, as scholastic philo- 
sophy taught, agere sequitur esse, the primacy of thought would have 
been assumed by the medievals. Dualistic realism flowed through 
Christian doctrine from Greek philosophy. 

By the eleventh century medieval society was solidifying into a sys- 
tem of social orders. The distinction between these orders and mod- 
erm economic classes is important: the former were based, though 
partly on feudal economy, largely on function, whether clerical or 
lay, whether in what we would now call the learned professions and 
in the universities, the orders of knighthood, on the land, or among 
the guilds in the towns; and secondly on the importance and value 
of the contribution made by the individual to the common good. So 
Pope and King ruled, as heads of the two hierarchies religious and 
secular, the one infallibly guided in doctrine and morals by the Holy 
Spirit, the other consecrated in office as “the Lord’s anointed.” The 
classes of modern industrial society are of course based on ownership, 
profits, and earning power. The mere exchange of goods in business 
and profit-making the medievals considered of dubious value in a func- 
tional society: St. Thomas taught that there is an inherent moral tur- 
pitude in business, and Langland inveighed against merchants and 
usurers. The medieval peasant, on the other hand, in his slow evolu- 
tion from serfdom, became truly a fenans, i. e., a holder of his land 
with the security of effective status from which he could not nor- 
mally be dispossessed provided he fulfilled his function and in tithes 
and services supported the common good. Indeed status, a man’s 
standing, was the anchorage of medieval society; based on tradition, 
inheritance, and on that concept of functionalism we have been con- 
sidering, it made for stability and security, with at least some pos- 
sibility of organic growth but with individualism at a minimum. 
Property rights as such and the power of money could not easily in- 
terfere with “degree,” though on the other hand that social fluidity 
and equality of opportunity, freedom of enterprise, etc., which we con- 
sider so valuable, were almost non-existent. This was the ideal then 
of medieval society, never completely realized nor perfectly admin- 
istered, but believed in as good and universally accepted, by conven- 
tion and habit or with theory aforethought. Medieval man took it 
for granted that such a society, functional and hierarchic, gave best 
promise of that peace and security and justice which all men desire 
and many men have died for—that order which is “the disposition of 
equal and unequal things attributing to each its place.” 
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Ill 


Langland’s poem is hierarchic on a socio-religious plane, as Dante’s 
Divine Comedy is more profoundly on a theological-mystical plane. 
Langland, unlike Chaucer, his almost exact contemporary, looked 
upon the panorama of life in his time and found it wanting—sadly 
wanting and evil.8 The poem is the powerful expression of his ver- 
dict; his criteria are those ideas now passed in review, and in his 
vehement judgments the work grew in length and scope, with revisions 
and additions, through three successive versions. The A-Text of 
twelve passus was published about 1362. The B-Text, three times 
the original length, about 1377, was written only after the poet had 
resolved the intellectual and moral difficulties with which he had been 
struggling for fifteen years. The C-Text, published not earlier than 
1394, is evidently his final draft.® 

In all three texts, the poem falls into two major divisions: the 
“Visio de Petro Plowman” and the “Vita de Do-Well, . . . Do- 
Bet, .. . and Do-Best.” The “three lives” are literal, cumulative and 
allegorical at the same time: Do-Well is the life of the layman, Do-Bet 
of the priest, and Do-Best of the bishop. Do-Well is the active life 
and consists of physical work, obedience and brotherly love; its proto- 
type is God the Father of Truth and the Creator. Do-Bet is the life 
of asceticism and redemptive charity, its prototype God the Son, 
Christ crucified. And Do-Best is the life and governance of the 
Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, guided by the Holy Spirit who 
is Grace and Light. 

But these conceptions are only the abstract framework of the poem. 
They are concretized in the foreground with lively action, volumi- 
nous detail and often biting criticism of monks and churchmen, mer- 
chants and even common laborers. An allegorical narrative binds 
the miscellaneous materials together, but it is the character of Piers 
which gives the work its grandeur and unity. 

Piers is not so much the human hero of the poem, nor an allegorical 
personification of the human race, as an emblematic incarnation of 
the “three lives” successively. He does not appear until nearly the 


’Langland was probably an illegitimate son, unhappy, dour and unsuccessful; Chaucer 
was well-born, genial, a relatively contented but far from smug man of the world. 

® Recent scholarship has established the probable identity of William Langland, of the 
Malvern Hills and London, and the unity of authorship of the three texts: see R. W. 
Chambers, “Piers Plowman: A Comparative Study,” in Man’s Unconquerable Mind, Lon- 
don, 1939, and Allen H. Bright, New Light on Piers Plowman, Oxford, 1928. W. W. Skeat 
has edited the three texts, The Vision of William Concerning Piers the Plowman, 2 vols., 
Oxford, 1886 et seq. In this paper, intended for public reading, quotations are made 
from the modern English alliterative verse translation, a conflation of the three texts, 
by Henry W. Wells, William Langland, The Vision of Piers Plowman, with intro. by 
Neviile Coghill, New York, 1935. 

See “The Character of Piers Plowman Considered from the B Text,” by Neville 
Coghill, Medium Aevum, II (June, 1933), No. 2. 
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end of the Visto, the first major section. The poet as visioner beholds 
the world as a Field of Folk, busily distracted and without guidance 
in their multifarious pursuits, lost in the middle plain of the earth 
between the Dungeon of Hell on the one side and the Tower of Truth 
(the abode of God) high on the other. A lovely lady in white linen 
(Holy Church) appears to him and explains the vision, but after she 
leaves him, confusion is worse confounded on the Field of Folk by the 
episode of the glamorous Lady Mede’s proposed marriage to False- 
hood. (This somewhat complex allegory will be discussed later.) 
The Field of Folk are led to repentance by a long and vigorous sermon 
by Reason: the Seven Vices in turn make confessions of all the sins 
that flesh is heir to, and the penance assigned is a pilgrimage by all 
to the Castie of St. Truth. But there is no leader, none knows the 
way. It is here that Piers the Plowman emerges dramatically: he 
knows Truth and the way: 

I know him as closely as clerk knows his lessons. 

Conscience and Common Wit directed me to his dwelling, 

And made me safely assure them to be his servant forever, 

To sow and to set so long as I may labour. 

I have followed him faithfully for forty winters. ... 

I ditch and I delve, and do what Truth bids me. . . 

Sometimes a sower, sometimes a thresher, 

At tailoring or tinkering, as Truth devises. . . 

For though I say it myself, I serve him to his pleasure 

And have my hire of him well, and often beyond it. 


He is the promptest payer that the poor man knows. 
(Wells, Passus V, 669-82) 


When the folk beg him to lead them himself, to the dismay of the pro- 
fessional pilgrims and palmers, Piers refuses to do so until his work 


is done: 


By St. Peter, 
I have half an acre to harrow by the highway! 
Had I harrowed this half acre and sown it after, 


I would go with you gladly and guide you thither. 
(VI, 3-6) 


He assigns work to those who are willing, and then promises: 


“TI shall put on,” said Perkin, “a pilgrim’s garment, 
And I shall go with you till we find Truth. 
I shall put on my apparel that is patched and ragged, 
My leggings, and my cuffs against cold in my fingers;.. . 
as soon as I have finished 
Go on pilgrimage as a palmer, to get pardon for my offences.” 


(VI, 60-67) 
He condemns wastrels and parasites and has to call upon Hunger to 
help him when nothing else avails: an echo of the social and economic 
disorders consequent upon the ravages of the plague. 
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Then Waster would not work, but wandered idly. 
No beggar ate bread if a bean were in it, 
But only cocket or clerematyn bread, or clean white bread... . 
Labourers who had no land to live on but their shovels, 
If herbs lay over night, would not eat them... . 
Unless wages are high he is hot in anger, 
Or bewails the hour he was ever a workman... . 
But I warn you workmen, win while you are able, 
For Hunger hasten hitherwards quickly. 
(VI, 310-30) 


The fact that the pilgrimage is not actually undertaken is not. I 
think, as it has often been interpreted, a defect in continuity on Lang- 
land’s part, but a reflection of two important ideas: the conventional 
belief that all of life is a pilgrimage, and the belief that the life of the 
humble plowman who does his work well is itself holy and the way to 
St. Truth. Instead of the pilgrimage then, Piers is given a total 
indulgence, a poena et a culpa, for himself and for all who will work 
with him, by Truth himself. 


Truth heard tell of this and told the Plowman 
To take his team and till his acre, 
And provide him a pardon, a poena et a culpa, 
For him and for his heirs forever after. ... 
And all who helped in harrowing, or in sowing or setting, 
Or in any other means that might aid their master, 
Should have pardon with Piers Plowman, as Truth has granted. 
Kings and knights who keep Holy Church, 
And who rule rightfully the realms given them. ... 
Bishops who are blessed and who become their calling, 
As legislators of both laws for the laity’s profit. . 
Merchants had long remissions in the margin of this pardon, 
But the Pope would not provide them a poena et a culpa. 
(VIII, 1-19) 


Some merchants, and lawyers “who pled for meed,” are excluded, but 
the inclusions are more significant: 

Whoever is old and hoary and helpless and strengthless, 

And women with child, who are unfit for working, 

The blind and the bed-rid and all with broken members, 

And all patient poor folk, lepers and other, 

Shall have as perfect a pardon as the Plowman himself. 

For love of their lowly hearts our Lord has granted them 

Their penance and their purgatory in their present station. 

(VII, 202-208) 
The most disputed passage in the whole poem is the conclusion of 

this episode, the tearing of the pardon. A priest has asked Piers to 
see it; it is opened and found to contain not a remission of sins, but 
a moral truism, in Latin, from the Athanasian creed: 


Those who have done good will go to eternal life, and those evil to the 
eternal fire. 
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Piers becomes violently angry and tears the pardon to pieces: he is 
condemning his own blind trust in indulgences rather than the priest’s 
interference, though an altercation between the two of them follows 
shortly. Piers, in his humiliation and wrath with himself, is sud- 
denly transformed under our eyes from an untutored tiller of the 
soil into a learned and holy clerk. He will no longer put his entire 
faith in work, no matter how well done or economically important; 
prayer and mortification now will be his life. He quotes “the psalm 
of the just man”: “If I walk in the midst of the shadow of death I 
will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.” ™ 

This whole episode is of course Langland’s well-known glorification 
of the humble peasant. But the important point is that Piers’ justi- 
fication is not merely the economic one; functional work is holy, even 
if it is only the hauling of dung to the field, as Langland remarks. 
But functional work, however sanctified, is not sufficient for salva- 
tion: Piers has risen a very considerable step in the ladder of design, 
and then he vanishes. He does not return until Passus XVI, the “Life 
of Do-Bet.” 

It is to be noted that in this first allegory of Piers, the tilling of the 
half acre is not to be taken as a figure of the whole of life, or of work 
as an end in itself. The tilling of the half acre is the means of action 
and the practical order necessary for a fuller and higher kind of life. 
The life of contemplation is superior to the life of action. 

For the cumulative “emblemism” of Piers, the climax of the poem is 
found in Passus XVIII, where the poet envisages the Crucifixion and 
the Harrowing of Hell. 

In woolen clothes and wet-shod I walked forth afterwards, 
As a reckless wretch who reckons no suffering. 

I went forth like a vagrant for all my lifetime, 

Till I grew weary of this world and wished to sleep. 

I was listless in Lent, and had a long slumber: 


I swooned and slept heavily from the song ramis palmarum. 


I dreamed Christ’s passion and penance and of the people who felt it. 
(XVIII, 1-7) 


He sees a great horde of people journeying to Jerusalem for a great 
jousting; a young knight is to meet a formidable antagonist in mortal 
combat: 


One similar to the Samaritan and sometimes to Piers the Plowman 
Came barefoot on an ass’s back, bootless yet pricking. 

He had ne spurs nor spear, but was sprightly in bearing 

Like a squire speeding to the ceremony of knighthood 

To get his gilt spurs. . 

Then Faith cried from his window, “A, fili David!” 

Old Jews in Jerusalem joyously chorused: 

Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini. 


4 Psalm XXIII, 4. 
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Then I asked Faith aside what affair was stirring, 
And who should joust in Jerusalem. “Jesus”, he answered, 
“And fetch from the fiend the fruit of Piers Plowman”. 
“Is Piers in this place?” I said; and his eyes pried through me: 
“This gentle Jesus will joust in Piers’ armour, 
In his helm and harbergin, humana natura; 
And Christ be so concealed. ... 
This knight is in the plate-armour of Piers the Plowman”. . . 
“Who will joust with Jesus?” I said; ‘Jews or Scribes?” 
“Nay”, he said, “the foul Fiend, Falsehood and Death. 
Death says that he shall daunt him and destroy forever 
All that live or lie in land or water. 
Life says that he lies and lays his life in wager 
That for all death can do, within three days after 
He shall fetch from the fiend the fruit of Piers Plowman, 
Bring it where he pleases, put Lucifer in bondage, 
And beat and bring down bale and death forever! 
O mors, ero mors tua. 
(XVIII, 10-37) 


The Good Samaritan is Jesus, and both are Piers. By His death He 
has conquered Satan, and the gates of hell are opened: 


Thou art doctor of death! Drink what thou madest! 
For me who am Lord of Life, love is my potion, 
And for that drink I died today on earth. 
But I will drink of no wide dish, nor of deep learning, 
But of the common cups of all Christian people. 
Thy drink shall be death and deep hell the bowl. 
I fought so that I thirst yet for man’s deliverance. 
But no drink may moisten me nor moderate my thirsting 
Till the vintage fall in the vale of Jeosophat, 
And I drink righteousness in ripeness, resurrectio mortuorum. 
Then shall I come as a king, crowned with angels, 
And have out of hell the hearts of all men. 
(XVIII, 383-94) 


But man remains sinful, his will often perverted by greed and pride, 
and the Church itself is broken by the rival popes of the Great Schism. 

Langland finishes his great poem with a vision of Antichrist abroad 
in the world, a picture of Langland’s world and of the end of the 
world: 


Antichrist came against all the crop of Truth, 

Dashed it to earth, and turned the roots upward. 
Falsehood sprang and spread and sped men’s wishes. 
In each country where he came he cut Truth down, 
And made guile grow where good had fallen. 

Friars followed that Fiend, for he gave them clothing. 
The religious reverenced him and rang for him in their belfries. 
All the convent came forth to welcome that tyrant 
With all their followers as well—except the fools only. 
These fools were leifer far to perish 

Than to live longer since loyalty was so injured .... 
Antichrist soon had hundreds at his banner, 
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And Pride bore it boldly before him, 

With the lord who lived after the liking of the body. 
They came against Conscience, the keeper and warden 
Over the Christian commune and the cardinal virtues. 


(XX, 52-72) 


In this new catastrophe Conscience is the protagonist, but he is help- 
less unless Piers can be found again to harvest the world into the Barn 
of Unity: 

“T counsel”, said Conscience then, “that you fools come with me 

Into the Unity of Holy Church and hold yourselves within it. 

Let us cry to Nature that he come to defend us, 

Fools, from this Fiend’s arm, for the love of Piers Plowman. 

And let us cry to all the commune that they come into unity 

And abide there and do battle against Belial’s children.” 

(XX, 73-78) 

Conscience cries: 


“Help, clergy, or else I perish, 

Through imperfect priests and prelates of Holy Church.” 

Friars heard him cry and came to his assistance, 

But were unskilled in their craft and Conscience forsook them. 

(XX, 225-28) 

The worst enemy of Christendom and the greatest ally of Antichrist 
in Langland’s view is the false monk, Friar Flattery, who with his 
“leachcraft” persuades the people that they do not need Conscience 
and Contrition, but only his unctions of indulgences and easy shriving, 
“for a little silver”: 

Then he groped about Contrition and gave him a plaster 

Of “a privy payment, and I shall pray for you, 

For all that you are holden for all my lifetime, 

And make you my lady in mass and in matins, 

And like a friar of our fraternity for a little silver. 


So he crept and gathered and glossed over his shriving, 
Till Contrition had forgotten his crying and weeping. 


” 


(XX, 360-66) 
The friar with his physic this folk hath enchanted 
And plastered them so easily they dread no sin. 
(Skeat, B-Text, XX, 376-77) 
This Friar Flattery is, allegorically, man’s flattering view of himself, 
pride which is the root of all evil, when man loses the sense of sin and 
responsibility and denies the need for conscience. 
Conscience, in the last moving lines, is a sorry figure, abandoned and 
unheeded, as he wanders out of the poem: 
“By Christ”, said Conscience, “I will become a pilgrim 
And walk as wide as all the world endures 
To seek Piers the Plowman... . 
Grant Nature to avenge me 


And send good hap and good health till I have Piers the Plowman.” 
(XX, 377-82) 
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This ending, though inconclusive, is not hopeless. It is a poignant 
expression of the Christian idea that life itself is a pilgrimage, ended 
only in eternity. Time, in this sense, is inconclusive: the search for 
Piers Plowman must be renewed, from generation to generation until 
the end of time. 


IV 


‘The hierarchic structure of the poem is, then, based upon the primacy 
of the spiritual order and the universality of the Church. 


I pondered on the power which Peter was given 
To bind and to unbind as the Book tells us. 
He left it with love at our Lord’s commandment 
And in care of four virtues . 
Yet I dare not deny that the dignity of Peter 
Is in cardinals at court who command this title 
And presume on its power in the pontiff’s election. 
The election belongs to love and to learning. 
I might but I must not speak more of their college. 
(Induction, 100-11) 


The structure of society is also hierarchic and functional: King, 
knights, clergy, commons, and ploughmen. 


Then there came a king in the company of knighthood. 
The might of the Commune made him a ruler. 
Common Wit came after and created advisers, 
As a council for the King and for the common safety. 
The king and the clergy and the company of knighthood 
Decreed that the commons should contrive their welfare. 
Common Wit and the Commune made craftsmen and tradesmen, 
And put others to the plough for the people’s profit, 
To till and to toil as true life bade them. 
The king and the Commune and Common Wit also 
Ordained loyalty and law, and each man knew his own. 
(Induction, 112-22) 


Piers Plowman, as leader of the Field of Folk for the pilgrimage, 
enters into what might be called a social contract with the order of 
knighthood for the common good of all: 

“By Saint Paul”, said Perkin, “you proffer yourself so fairly, 

That I shall serve and sweat and sow for us together, 

And labour for your love as long as I am living, 

In provision that you protect plowmen and churchmen 

From wasters and the wicked by whom this world is ruined.” ... 

Then the knight commenced a courteous answer: 

“To my power, Piers,” he said, “I promise truly 

To fulfill this offer though I should fight for you. 

For as long as you live let me maintain you.” (VI, 25-37) 
Though the “might of the Commune” makes the King, his authority 
comes from God and his rule must be just under the kingship of 
Christ. The medieval phrase was “sub Deo et sub lege,” a doctrine 
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far removed from the Renaissance theory of the divine right of kings. 
Langland makes this plea himself, and a voice from heaven supports 
it: 

Iam a King, Iam a Prince, perhaps neither tomorrow. 

O you who administer the special laws of Christ the King 

In order to do this the better, be just, be merciful ! 

Naked justice must be clothed in mercy by you. 

What ever you wish to reap, So must you sow. 

If justice is denuded, naked law will be meted out to you; 

If mercy is sown, you may reap mercy. 

(Induction, 133-388, trans. from Latin) 

The poet uses the old fable of the belling of the cat to comment on the 
monarchic crisis of 1377, when powerful barons threatened the deposi- 
tion of aged Edward III and the establishment of a regency for the 
boy Richard II. The cat is Edward III, the kitten Richard, and the 
rats and mice the powerful barons and the lesser commons: 

But when the bell was brought and bound to the collar, 

There was no rat in all the rout, for the realm of Louis, 

Who dared bind the bell about the cat’s shoulders, 


Nor hang it on the cat’s head to win all England. 
(Induction, 175-79) 


The Commons, represented by a mouse of importance, win the day 
against the “rabble of rats”: 
A little loss is better than a long sorrow, 
And the raids of a robber than ruin forever. 
Plausible and even divine as this structure of society might be, Lang- 
land finds defection in all ranks, both in Church and in State: 


(196-97) 


I found friars of all the four orders, 

Who preached to the people for the profit of their bellies, 

And glossed the gospel to their own good pleasure; 

They coveted their copes, and construed it to their liking .... 
For their money and their merchandise multiply together. 
Since charity has turned chapman to shrive lords and ladies, 


Strange sights have been seen in a few short years. 
(Induction, 58-65) 


But his devotion to the Church itself remains: 


Then I kissed the ground, and cried her mercy, 

And piteously I prayed her to pray for a sinner, 

And tenderly teach me to believe in Christ, 

That I might work his will who wrought me to man! 

“Teach me no treasure, but teach me only 

How I may save my soul, O Sainted Lady!” (I, 80-85) 


His criticism rises to prophecy as he sees the corruption of the human 
agents of the Church and he foretells the judgment of Christ upon the 
religious orders: 


But a king shall come and confess the orders, 
And punish you, as the Bible tells, for breaking your ordinances, 
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And amend nunneries, monks and canons, 

And put them to their penance... 

Then friars in their refectories shall find a key 

Of Constantine’s coffers, in which the gold is lying 

That Gregory's grandchildren have so evilly expanded.” 

Then the Abbot of Abyndoun and all his issue forever 

Shall have a knock from a king and an incurable injury. (X, 332-43) 
The specific reference to the Abbot of Abyndoun was changed in the 
C-Text to the more general “Abbot of England”; thus Langland hit 
quite accidentally upon a prediction of the dissolution of the monas- 
teries under Henry VIII. 

He satirizes pilgrimages and attacks simony in high places, as well 
as the quarrels between the religious and regular clergy, the pedantry 
of the schools, the abuses of learning, and most vehemently the Schism 
in the papacy and the scandal of the Captivity at Avignon. These 
are the failures of true functionalism, the strains and stresses which 
threaten the complete collapse of hierarchic order in what should be 
the most perfect of all institutions, the Church. They are the failures 
first of individuals, and then of religion, not in doctrine but in prac- 
tice. Some of the major causes of the Reformation, the need for re- 
form “in the head and in the members,” are already at work. 

For Langland the greatest evil in secular society was greed. The 
allegory of the Lady Mede is his most elaborate expression of the am- 
biguities and the evil effects of this motive in economic life. The 
term “meed” itself is ambiguous: it meant both reward and bribery, 
and in the allegory, the lady is sometimes wages and salary, the profit 
motive, and sometimes graft, bribery, and the lust for money. 

This ambiguity is worked out fascinatingly in the poet’s story of 
Lady Mede’s proposed marriage. The opening scene is the Field 
of Folk: 

I was aware of a woman wonderfully apparelled. 

The finest of furs were affixed to her garments. 

She was crowned with a coronet that a king might envy, 
Her fine fingers were fretted with gold wiring 

And red rubies upon it red as coal brands: 

Dazzling diamonds, double sapphires, 

And blue beryls from the East to ban diseases. 

Her robe was rich, ingrained with red scarlet, 

And ribands of red go!d, and rich jewels. 

Her raiment ravished me; its richness amazes me. 

I wondered who she was, and who was her husband. (II, 8-18) 


Mede is the illegitimate daughter of Flattery and Amends, an allegori- 
cal representation of private property and the profit motive as neces- 
sary evils in man’s fallen estate.1* She is to be married to Falsehood. 


122A reference to the temporal power of the Papacy, supposedly derived from the “Dona- 
tion of Constantine.” 

% See T. P. Dunning, Piers Plowman, an Interpretation of the A-Tewt, New York, 1987, 
for a thorough explanation of the moral theology of this allegory. 
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All the rich retinue that ranged about Falsehood, 

All manner of men, the mean and the richest, 

Were bidden to the bridal from both parties. 

For the marriage of this maiden the multitude assembled: 

Knights and clerics and commons... . (II, 55-59) 


Parasites and simonists, all the greedy among rich and poor, gather to 
listen to the enfeoffment” with which Falsehood will endow his bride 
(II, 76-109). But the wedding is stopped by the interference of The- 
ology, the reason being that such an alliance would sanction and per- 
petuate the evils of meed. Lady Mede as wages cannot be considered 
totally depraved and evil, but a marriage to Falsehood would pass on 
her bastardy to her children. 

The case is referred by Theology to the King’s Court at Westmin- 
ster, since the problem of meed is one for civil administration. All 
the world travels thither, and during the long hearing the debates be- 
come acrimonious. Mede bribes many minor officials, but the King’s 
chief counsellor is Conscience. After the preliminary hearings, the 
King proposes a compromise—that Mede should be married to Con- 
science himself. Conscience refuses unless Reason in his judgment 
so insists. Reason is then summoned as the final arbiter, and though 
Mede makes an excellent defense of herself, as practical, useful, and 
fruitful, Reason refuses to approve any marriage at all for her. The 
ambiguity remains, and Mede is left at the altar, a not very blushing 
bride, with neither Falsehood nor Conscience for husband. Lang- 
land seems stalemated by the complexity of the problem: what should 
be the motive for work and economic activity ¢ 

Something of a solution is found in one of Conscience’s speeches be- 
fore the King: 


There are two manners of meed, my lord, believe me! 

God of his grace grants one in heaven 

To all who do good works while life is with them. 

He who is of one colour and of one will, 

He whose works are ruled by right and reason, 

Who never uses the life of usury, 

Such men, my lord, shall have meed soonest 

From God, at their great need, when they go hence. 

But the other meed is measureless; masters desire it. 

And maintain misdoers for meed’s profit. ... 

Priests and parsons who are pleasure seeking, 

Who take meed and money for masses offered, 

Take their hire here, as Matthew teaches. 

What labourers and the lowly take from their masters 

Is by no means meed, but measurable hire. 

There is no meed in merchandise, I make bold to say it; 

But that is mere mutation, so much for so much. 
(III, 272-303) 
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The distinction lies between reward, the eternal life of heaven, and 
“measurable hire,” “so much for so much.” The latter is not meed, 
for it is based upon a functional economy, as distinguished from profits 
and unearned increment. 
The King promises to rule with Reason and Conscience as his 

counsellors: 

“T will assent”, said the King, “by St. Mary, my lady... . 

Reason shall not readily ride from me, 

For as long as I live I shall never leave him.” 

“IT am ready”, said Reason, “to remain with you forever. 

If conscience is of your council I care for no better.” 

“And I grant”, said the King, “and God forbid failure, 

That as long as life lasts we shall live together.” 

(1V, 197-204) 
Langland often raises problems almost too difficult for him to solve, 

such as the question of the salvation of the just heathen, the value of 
learning, free will, predestination. But of this he is certain, that 
Mede, with all her ambiguities and complexities, is the chief disturber 
of order and function in civil society (and often in the Church), and 
that the only solution is the rigorous control of economy by the King, 
with Reason and Conscience as his chief ministers. 

He who wins honour and worship at Mede’s giving 


Will see to the same measure his soul in bondage. 
(III, 478-79) 


V 


There are other tokens of hierarchy and function which run in cross 
division through Langland’s poem. In a long middle section he gives 
us a kind of spiritual autobiography, in the course of which he reviews 
his intellectual development. The method is allegorical and there is 
definite progression among the characters: he is under the tutelage 
first of Will, then of Thought and Wit, which is reason, followed by 
Study and Clergy, which is academic learning; the sequence is con- 
tinued with Scripture and climaxed by Imagination. This last is 
intuitive wisdom, superior to reason and the highest knowledge of 
which man is capable. The poem itself, with all its harshness in criti- 
cism and turmoil in action and characterization, follows this ordered 
pattern. 

Langland was not the kind of critic who could pass judgment on 
the world and everybody in it and leave himself unscathed. He too 
must be judged by the rule of function; it is significant that he makes 
the judgment himself. 

“Can you serve”, Reason said, “or sing in churches, 
Or cock hay in harvest, or handle a hay-fork, 
Mow or mound it or make sheaves or bindings, 


/ 
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Reap... andriseearly,... 
Or make shoes, or sew cloth, or tend sheep or cattle, ... 


Or can you work at any craft which the commune calls for?’ 
(V, 12-20) 


His reply in substance is that he is a clerk, and though his life has been 
scattered and often futile, he knows his true vocation. 


So do not rebuke me wrongfully, Reason, I pray you, 
For I know in my conscience at what Christ would have me labour. 
(V, 86-87) 


He writes a moving description of the life of the clerk: 


For if heaven be on this earth or ease in any spirit, 

I see by many signs that it is in school or cloister, 

For all chafing or chiding are shunned in the cloister, 

All there is books and obedience, reading and learning. 

There is no scorning in a school unless a clerk will not study, 

And there is great love there and liking, for each loves the other. 

But now religion is a rider and roamer on highways, 

A leader of love-days and a land buyer. 

(X, 314-22) 

Langland was sorely troubled about the validity of his own work as 
a poet, particularly the prudence of his criticism. In the autobi- 
ographical section there is a discussion between the visioner and 
Loyalty: 

“T would know if I dare tell”, I said, “this dream among the people?” 

“Yes, by Peter and Paul”, she said, “and take them both to witness.” 

“They will also allege”, I said, ‘and have the gospel to prove it: Nolite iudi- 

care quemquam.” 

“Whom does the law serve”, said Loyalty, “unless someone enforce it 

On falsehood and on feigning. .. . 

Why should you be wary of what all know already, 

Or of presenting it in poetry to punish vices? 

But never be the first by whom a fault is mentioned. 

Though you see evil, speak not at first; be sorry it is not amended, 

Never publish abroad what is private or secret, 

Neither laud it from love nor blame it from envy.” 


(XI, 88-105) 
We may be grateful that Loyalty thus encouraged the poet to pub- 
lish his work. Whether as poetry or as social philosophy, 7’he Vision 
of Piers Plowman is a valuable work in the history of Western civili- 
zation. 


The Survival and Resurgence of Orthodox 
Calvinism in the Netherlands (1750-1850) 


by Albert Hyma 


When in the year 1579 the Dutch Republic was founded, only a 
small minority of its inhabitants were Protestants, and among these 
there were many thousands of Baptists. During the next seven dec- 
ades the number of Calvinists increased rapidly, so that by the middle 
of the seventeenth century they formed a little more than one-half 
of the total population. The Lutherans were never able to win an 
appreciable percentage of the populace for their cause. The Baptists 
remained very popular in the north, while in the provinces of Holland 
and Zeeland the Calvinists continued to gain over both Roman Cath- 
olics and fellow Protestants. 

Much has been written about the reasons why the Hollanders were 
so easily led to accept the teachings of John Calvin. It would seem 
that Calvinism, like many other products of the French people, found 
a ready welcome among the people in the Low Countries. Gothic 
architecture, feudal customs, the poetry of the troubadours, the basic 
elements of chivalry, and scholastic philosophy had traveled with 
relative ease to the north from Paris and its environment. So it was 
with Calvinism. 

The fundamental principles of Calvinism were drawn up in a 
masterful fashion by leading Dutch theologians at the international 
Calvinist Synod of Dordrecht (1618-19). Although these learned 
Calvinists met in a city located in the province of Holland, the chief 
center of orthodox Calvinism was Friesland, where the University of 
Franeker and the churches of the provincial capital (Leeuwarden) 
long remained powerful bulwarks of Calvin’s faith. About the middle 
of the seventeenth century, however, the University of Utrecht sur- 
passed Franeker as a seat of supreme authority in matters of theology 
and political theory. Both of these two universities were preferred 
by the Puritans above Leyden. King James I of England in parti- 
cular inveighed against the “heretical doctrines” of Vorstius, who 
taught at Leyden about the time when the Pilgrim Fathers removed 
from Amsterdam to Leyden. James I was well pleased with the 
Frisian Calvinists, and it was not surprising to note that the first 
president of Harvard College in New England was an alumnus of 
Franeker. 

The Dutch Calvinists agreed with their British brethren that the 
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orthodox faith should be carefully guarded against the inroads of 
heretics. If they could have had their way, the governments of 
the great Dutch cities would not have been inckned to offer reli- 
gious toleration to Jews, Puritans, Lutherans, and Quakers. To them 
the maintenance of orthodox Calvinism seemed far more important 
than the economic advantages to be derived from increased trade with 
the countries from which the refugees came. The liberal Calvinists, 
including Hugo Grotius, favored extensive concessions to foreigners 
residing in the Dutch Republic; the conservative pastors and profes- 
sors were reluctant to associate freely with “heretics” and “infidels.” 

Owing to the exceptional privileges enjoyed by nearly all foreign- 
ers in the Dutch Republic, they encouraged their friends and relatives 
abroad to join them. Thus it happened that about a hundred thou- 
sand Huguenots settled in the United Netherlands. Furthermore, at 
the opening of the nineteenth century the city of Amsterdam con- 
tained a larger Jewish population than any other. Even the Roman 
Catholics were treated with greater forbearance than the Protestants 
were in most of the Catholic countries. Although this far-famed tol- 
erance of the Dutch people has often been grossly overestimated, since 
a citizen of the twentieth century shows a tendency to compare his 
standards with those of men and women who flourished long ago, it 
must be granted that Holland was a veritable oasis in the midst of the 
huge desert of religious intolerance. Not until the second half of 
the eighteenth century did the Dutch yield the scepter of religious lib- 
erty to other nations. 

It naturally followed that the presence of so many foreigners led 
to increased toleration and liberalism. Puritans and Huguenots were 
regarded in a sense as fellow-Calvinists, even though they cherished 
customs and opinions that appeared dangerous to numerous strict 
Calvinists in the United Netherlands. It became increasingly diffi- 
cult to believe that the native tongue of Adam and Eve had been 
Dutch, and that only the Dutch form of Calvinism was the most nearly 
perfect expression of Christianity. But so tenacious were some of 
these pious folk that thousands of their descendants in the United 
States for centuries shared their extraordinary opinion on the superi- 
crity of the Dutch Bible. In the year 1911 the present writer was pub- 
licly denounced in a Christian Reformed church for having tavght the 
boys and girls in his class the English language. This happened in 
the city of Chicago, which was by no means an insignificant town even 
then. The pastor asked his congregation how their children could 
retain orthodox Christianity if they should ever lose their knowledge 
of the Dutch language. 

Those who are thoroughly familiar with the Dutch Calvinists in 
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North America can testify that the purity of the faith was a matter 
of immense importance among them. If they had been informed, as 
many thousands of American students have been informed during the 
past forty years, that there was an intimate connection between the 
growth of Calvinism and the rise of modern capitalism, they would 
have expressed a marked degree of astonishment and resentment. And 
if they had been told that Calvinism naturally led to political revolu- 
tions, they would also have been greatly surprised. In their opinion 
Calvinism was the finest flower of the Christian faith. They would 
have asked us if Christ had ever shown a tendency to favor capitalistic 
enterprise at the expense of true religion. They would also have sug- 
gested that these preachers of new-fangled theories in the field of the 
social sciences kindly read the Canons of the Synod of Dordrecht, 
together with the /nstitute of the Christian Religion by John Calvin. 
The great reformer of Geneva, so they would have argued, knew prac- 
tically nothing about capitalistic enterprise. In Amsterdam, which 
from 1585 to 1685 was the world’s leading port, orthodox Calvinism 
appealed most strongly to the lower classes, and not to the big business- 
men. 

If the celebrated thesis of Max Weber regarding the connection be- 
tween Calvinism and capitalism had been based upon facts rather 
than mere fancy, the storm of the French Revolution would certainly 
have destroyed Calvinism in the Netherlands. Dutch Calvinism would 
have resembled the house built upon loose sand of which Christ spoke 
in one of His parables. The storm was indeed powerful. Thousands 
of the lukewarm church members, together with several hundred pas- 
tors, were swept away by the teachings of Voltaire and Rousseau. 
But when Napoleon had at last been removed from the scene and the 
faithful disciples of Calvin looked about them, they saw that their 
house was like a rock amidst the swirling waters of paganism. 

It has never been possible to determine how large a following the 
Deists had among the Dutch Calvinists. We know that the English 
philosopher John Locke lived in exile among them when he formulated 
his famous views on political and religious liberty. The versatile 
Frenchman Descartes spent many years in the Dutch Republic, where 
he wrote his best philosophical and mathematical works. Another 
philosopher who was regarded by the orthodox folk as a dangerous 
fellow was the illustrious Spinoza, the son of Portuguese Jews in 
Amsterdam. Bayle, the author of the widely read dictionary asso- 
ciated with his name, was a teacher in Rotterdam from 1681 to 
1693. Accused of heresy by another Frenchman, he was dismissed 
by the municipal government, but he remained in Rotterdam until 
the day of his death (December 18, 1706). Furthermore, Voltaire, 
Diderot, and Montesquieu traveled widely in Holland, where their 
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works were devoured by thousands of liberals. It became fashion- 
able for foreigners to publish their radical books in the Netherlands. 
The tiny republic was a haven of refuge for authors whose writings 
had been condemned at home. 

It may seem strange that little fame was accorded the literary 
productions of the Hollanders themselves. Whereas the seventeenth 
century had been an age of daring exploits and scientific discoveries 
for the Dutch, during the next century they were content to spend 
the fortunes made by their ancestors and to read the books of French- 
men, Englishmen, and Germans. Holland appeared an excellent field 
for the cultivation of the Enlightenment. But many were the voices 
of orthodox teachers and pastors who warned their flocks against the 
“poisonous” literature of the liberals and radicals. Among these was 
Petrus Hofstede, a preacher in Rotterdam, who also taught classes 
in the municipal academy where Bayle had preceded him. He became 
eloquent in the defense of pristine Calvinism, and aroused the hearts 
of the faithful legislators in the province of Holland. As a result 
of his work’ the Provincial Estates passed a decree on May 1, 1778, 
stating that henceforth it was forbidden to attack the doctrines of 
the public church. Yes, even in Holland there was a state church, 
notwithstanding the official opinions of numerous professors in the 
five state uriversities. In January, 1765, the Provincial Estates of 
Friesland had prohibited the publication of Voltaire’s 7’reatise on 
Tolerance. 

Such was the power of the conservative Calvinists that in 1773 
a professor in the faculty of law at the University of Groningen was 
dismissed because he had dared to doubt the doctrine of the total 
depravity of man. Three years later a professor at the University 
of Utrecht received the same punishment for a number of “heretical 
expressions” notwithstanding the fact that he taught linguistics. In 
order to avoid being dismissed he voluntarily resigned, but that was 
not deemed sufficient, since the conviction of heresy was automatically 
followed by a dismissal. It can easily be understood that in these 
state universities there was no place for Catholics or non-Calvinistic 
Protestants. 

During the second half of the eighteenth century the trend toward 
religious indifference increased considerably. The number of theo- 
logical students declined, the attendance in the churches likewise 
shrank, and devotional literature lost favor among the middle and 
upper classes. Some of the orthodox preachers naively believed that 
all that was required could take the form of a few books and pamphlets 
in which the errors of the faithless were duly delineated. A former 
mayor of Rotterdam bequeathed a sum of money to be used as an 
endowment enabling one of the local preachers to deliver eight ser- 
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mons a year against atheists, deists, heathens, Jews, and Mohamme- 
dans. Prizes were also offered in various cities for the most adequate 
defense of the orthodox Christian faith. From 1785 to 1835 a certain 
Society for the Defense of the Christian Religion presented awards 
for one hundred thirty compositions. 

When in 1795 the Dutch Republic was overthrown by the armed 
forces of revolutionary France, the state church was also abolished. 
In accordance with the principles of the French Revolution, all re- 
ligious denominations were placed on an equal footing, and the au- 
thority of the clergy was greatly diminished. No longer could the 
Reformed Church depend on revenue from taxes levied on the sale 
of various products, or from other public sources. At the end of the 
sixteenth century the civil government had confiscated the property 
of the Catholic churches, and during the next two hundred years it 
had provided the state churches with adequate funds. Now the Re- 
formed Church, which had been the tool of the government, was 
suddenly set free. But it had been accustomed so long to government 
tutelage that for the moment the leading pastors did not appreciate 
their newly won independence. For one thing, they did not relish 
the prospect of being merely equal to the Catholics, the Lutherans, and 
the Baptists. Even the Catholics, despite their large numbers, had 
not been permitted to worship in buildings that looked like churches. 
Now the day had come at last for the Calvinists to adopt a more gen- 
erous attitude. 

At this time the Batavian Republic, successor of the Dutch Republic, 
contained a population of 1,800,000. As an indication of the popular 
desire to maintain the old ecclesiastical institutions, it might be well 
to note that at the end of 1797, in a national acnontbly 215,000 petitions 
were received for continuing the government subsidies for the state 
church. But resistance was in vain: each denomination had to get 
along without subsidies from the state. 

After the year 1798 the influence of Napoleon can be seen on every 
hand. On October 16, 1801, a new constitution prescribed that every 
person fourteen years old or older had to join a religious body and 
pay a sum of money each year for the support of his or her respective 
denomination. But this was not the sort of arrangement the leading 
Calvinists wanted, and they were able to prevent the application of 
the new edict. Two years later Napoleon was responsible for the 
restoration of organized religion throughout France and the Nether- 
lands. So deep-seated had been the old faith in all of the denomina- 
tions that immediately came the return to the conditions that had 
prevailed before 1789. The government would not let the church 
alone. The observation of the Christian Sabbath was made compul- 
sory for all citizens. Religion was said to be indispensable for the 
maintenance of order and national prosperity. 
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But even the great Napoleon finally found his match and had to re- 
tire from the scene. One year after the Battle of Waterloo an entirely 
new arrangement was prepared by a commission appointed for this 
task by the civil authorities. It was the desire of King William I that 
the state should set up the new organization, making him the head of 
the Reformed Church, but placing all the denominations on an equal 
footing in matters of freedom of worship and financial support for 
each particular pastor and congregation outside of the Reformed 
Church. The old state church was gone, but complete liberty had not 
yet been attained by any denomination. The state continued to super- 
vise the government of all the denominations and to subsidize the 
Reformed Church. Not until 1861 were the churches finally set free. 

The point that deserves special emphasis is that it was not the 
Enlightenment nor the French Revolution that struck the heaviest 
blows at orthodox Calvinism in the Netherlands. It was rather the 
movement called “Modernism.” The great damage did not come out 
of France but out of Germany. The Enlightenment prepared the 
way, but the “great apostasy” appeared much later. Liberalism and 
Socialism made the heaviest inroads in the churches. Conversely, 
the real revival of orthodox Calvinism was produced at the very time 
that the need for the salvation of the old faith appeared to be the 
greatest. 

The ecclesiastical constitution of 1816 must be regarded as the chief 
cause of action on the part of the orthodox. Now for the first time 
the pastors were no longer bound by the decisions of the Synod of 
Dordrecht. With the greatest care the apostles of modernism had 
written a statement in the new constitution that would make it possi- 
ble for both pastors and professors to preach a great variety of new 
ideas. No longer could they be hounded by the accusations of heresy. 
They first denied the validity of the doctrines of original sin and 
predestination. Then they turned to the question of divine inspira- 
tion, where they followed in the footsteps of Voltaire. They boldly 
attacked the leaders of old—Calvin, Luther, the Church Fathers, and 
the medieval doctors and saints. They suddenly drew the conclusion 
that the great minds of the seventeenth century, the men who had 
made Holland a mighty nation, had been poor simpletons after all! 
These benighted men, so they thought, even the famous Hugo Grotius, 
as well as Erasmus, had been duped by authorities in church and 
state who were blind leaders of the blind. The Bible was not the 
Word of God but only a man-made production. Christ was not the 
Son of God but a mere man. He was not born of the Virgin Mary, 
He raised nobody from the dead, and He was not a Savior sent to 
redeem sinfui mankind. Here was real heresy. 

No wonder that the conservative elements were thoroughly alarmed. 
Partly as a result of religious revivals in England and Switzerland, 
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and partly as the outcome of an innate demand for spiritual nourish- 
ment, a group of eminent citizens followed the leadership of a man 
endowed with a powerful personality and a keen mind, by the 
name of Bilderdijk. From 1817 until 1827 he taught at the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, where he used the sources of Dutch history to 
show what the great Calvinists of the past had accomplished. For 
years he had stood nearly alone, like a modern John the Baptist. In 
the meetings of various literary societies not a single person had had 
the courage or the desire to take a chair next to him. In 1805 the 
University of Franeker had offered him an excellent position, be- 
‘vause in Friesland orthodox Calvinism was still strong in certain 
quarters. With enthusiasm he urged his friends to return to the 
faith of their fathers. He was able to generate among his followers 
real religious fervor. His aim was not so much to revive orthodox 
Calvinism as to restore primitive Christianity. 

This cannot be said of the great Dutch historian Groen van 
Prinsterer, who was perhaps the most important among Bilderdijk’s 
disciples. In 1829 he became the secretary of King William’s cabinet. 
At his lovely country home near The Hague he entertained numerous 
aristocrats. He combined wealth with social prestige to advance the 
cause of orthodox Calvinism. The spirit of the French Revolution 
was anathema to him. In a sense he was the founder of the Anti- 
Revolutionary Party, which near the end of the nineteenth century 
became one of the three leading political parties in the Netherlands, 
the other two being the Catholic Party and the Social Democratic 
Party. At that time the Liberal Party was in the process of dis- 
integration, just as was the case in Great Britain and elsewhere. 
Thus it happened that in the opening decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury the orthodox Calvinists, who controlled the Anti-Revolutionary 
Party, combined with the Catholics to overthrow Liberalism and 
Socialism. They succeeded so well that as a rule they, with the 
assistance of other Calvinists in the Christian Historical Party, had 
control of the lower house in the Dutch Parliament. For a quarter 
of a century the Dutch people were ruled by a group of men who 
were orthodox Christians—an extraordinary phenomenon in the 
period between 1905 and 1940. 

Van Prinsterer and his pupils founded a movement which later was 
called doleantie, meaning that they saw themselves in a church which 
had lost its pristine faith, and they wanted to go back to the church of 
the seventeenth century. They were filled with sorrow, because of the 
apostasy in the Reformed Church. Their aim was not Separatism, 
but Puritanism. 

Quite different was that other movement which originated at the 
same time, and which was also led by orthodox Calvinists. This 
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movement became known as the Separation. It began with the labors 
of a pastor in the village of Ulrum in the province of Groningen, called 
De Cock. In the year 1833 he lost patience with the liberal pastors in 
the Reformed Church (Hervormde Kerk), and claimed that the older 
church which had had another name (Gereformeerde Kerk), should 
be the model for the Calvinists of the future. In that respect he 
agreed with those pastors who were actually returning to the old 
church and were going to found a new denomination with the former 
name. But he thought that these colleagues of his did not go far 
enough. Instead of wanting another Reformed Church, he and his 
followers founded the Christian Reformed Church. ‘The latter were 
also called the Separatists. Whereas van Prinsterer and Bilderdijk 
had found many aristocrats among their followers, the Separatists 
were for the most part persons of the lower classes. Like the Ana- 
baptists of the sixteenth century, they were brutally persecuted. Some 
of their pastors were imprisoned at the order of King William I, who 
was notorious for his intolerance toward both Roman Catholics and 
Calvinistic Separatists. 

There can be no doubt about the orthodoxy of the Christian Re- 
formed pastors, who from 1833 to 1870 labored in vain to receive 
official recognition as a separate denomination. In the latter year they 
counted 107,000 members, with 310 congregations. They received 
much encouragement from van Prinsterer, who was succeeded as the 
leader of the new group of Gereformeerden by Professor Abraham 
Kuyper. This scholar and statesman surpassed all his predecessors in 
the qualities that make one a national leader. In 1878 Kuyper founded 
the Anti-Revolutionary Party, and in 1880 he also founded the ortho- 
dox Calvinist university in Amsterdam called the Free University. 
In 1892 the Christian Reformed churches, with minor exceptions, 
joined the 200 congregations under Kuyper, forming the new denomi- 
nation with 800 congregations called the Gereformeerde Kerk. It had 
a membership of about 600,000, while the Christian Reformed Church 
retained about 50,000 members. The old mother church continued to 
function with renewed energy, harboring in its midst all sorts of 
creeds, with a total membership of about 2,500,000. 

The disturbances within the Reformed Church in the Netherlands 
had many repercussions in the United States. The old Dutch Re- 
formed Church resembled the parent body in the Dutch Republic in 
that it also was subject to liberalism and modernism, though to a lesser 
degree. At the present time this denomination is more conservative 
than its counterpart in the Netherlands. The majority of its members 
are descendants of the Dutch settlers in and near the Hudson Valley. 
But in the Middle West, particularly in the state of Michigan, immi- 
grants from the Netherlands joined hands with the older settlers. 
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Dutch immigration in the Middle West came naturally as the result 
of pioneer work accomplished by a leading Separatist pastor called 
A. C. Van Raalte. In 1846 he led a band of orthodox Calvinists to 
North America, where they were encouraged to turn westward. In 
the wilderness of western Michigan they established numerous homes, 
built churches of their own, and founded Hope College in the town 
named Holland. About one-half of their number accepted member- 
ship in the Dutch Reformed Church, while the other half formed a 
new denomination called the Christian Reformed Church. In re- 
cent years the latter body has grown somewhat more rapidly than 
the older one. It also has a college of its own, with a theological 
seminary, both named after John Calvin. 

If Calvin could return to earth and tell us what he thought of these 
two denominations, he would say that both were dear to his heart. 
The Christian Reformed Church is more strict in matters of faith and 
morals than the older denomination, for it is more closely connected 
with the Gereformeerde Kerk in the Netherlands. Its members, like 
those in the mother country, have clung most tenaciously to the Canons 
of the Synod of Dordrecht. They continue to admire John Calvin 
with all their hearts. They frown upon attendance at theatres; they 
strongly disapprove of dancing; they shun the playing of cards ex- 
cept those that are deemed innocuous, like flinch. If they could, they 
would sing only psalms in their churches, but in recent years they 
have had to yield to the demand for the singing of the finest hymns 
used in our country among the other Protestant denominations. Stat- 
ues, paintings, even plain crosses and altars, are not tolerated readily 
by them. Such is their devotion to the teachings of Calvin that they 
send their children to parochial schools, for they fear that otherwise, 
in the public schools, the boys and girls would be contaminated by the 
evolutionary teaching of the present day. Nowhere else on this 
continent can be found such strict adherence to the doctrines of the 
early Calvinists. 

More than a century has elapsed since the Separation was begun 
in 1833. But both in the Netherlands and in the United States the 
forces of primitive Calvinism are still gathering increased strength. 
While in this country a certain amount of dilution may be witnessed 
in the process, as concessions to the American environment are deemed 
desirable, the European churches continue to preserve their ancient 
purity of faith and morals. Like the early Christians in Jerusalem, 
they regard themselves a special people, set aside from the modernist 
atmosphere all around them. ‘They are constantly building new 
churches. They have long had their own Calvinistic schools, sub- 
sidized by the government, just as the Catholic schools have been. 
Here the teachers open their classes with prayer, and they add Bible 
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study and church history to the regular curricula. They also have 
had their own high schools and normal schools. Today, in the midst 
of war and utter confusion, they are more closely drawn together 
than ever before. Undoubtedly they will soon have an opportunity 
to join our armed forces and invade Germany, where they will assist 
us in the destruction of state socialism combined with totalitarian 
government. They have always favored democracy, and their aim 
from the beginning has been to advance the cause of social justice. 
By having remained steadfast under all sorts of adverse conditions, 
they shall in the end gather around them many of the descendants 
of those modernists who fought in vain against the rising tide of 
renovated Calvinism. ‘They see clearly now where their fathers made 
errors in judgment; they have learned to become tolerant without 
having to give up their orthodox faith. 


The Christian Church in the Last Seventy Years 
by Kenneth Scott Latourette 


A strange contrast exists in the status of the Christian Church in the 
past seventy years. On the one hand the Church has clearly lost some 
of the ground which once appeared to be safely within its possession. 
On the other hand it has become more widely spread geographically 
and, when all mankind is taken into consideration, more influential in 
shaping human affairs than ever before in its history. In a paper as 
brief as this must of necessity be, space can be had only for the sketch- 
ing of the broad outlines of this paradox and for suggesting a reason 
for it. If details were to be given, a large volume would be required. 
Perhaps, however, we can hope to do enough to point out one of the 
most provocative and important sets of movements in recent history. 

The losses suffered by the Christian Church are familiar to most 
educated people. In what has traditionally been known as Christen- 
dom, at first sight the Church appears to have been progressively yield- 
ing ground, not only during the past seven decades, but also for many 
generations. Some would even date the decline from the Renaissance. 
By them the recession of Christianity is said to begin with the break-up 
of the medieval world and the departure of what many have regarded 
as the ages of faith. 

Some of the most striking evidences of the apparent weakening of 
the hold of the Church upon Christendom are quickly enumerated. 
There is the reasoned and at times impassioned rejection of Christian- 
ity, of which Nietzsche is one of the most famous exponents. There is 
the waning share of the Church in the control of education. Most of 
the earliest European and American universities were children of the 
Church and for a time were under its parental nurture and control. 
Primary and secondary education was once largely in the hands of the 
Church. Today the overwhelming majority of university students are 
in institutions with no ecclesiastical connections. Most of those uni- 
versities which owed their origin to the Church have either disappeared 
or have largely emancipated themselves from ecclesiastical dependence. 
The majority of faculty and students may still have had at some time 
in their lives a more or less formal affiliation with the Church. Many 
may once have even been active in the Church. Yet the trend has been 
either passively to neglect or actively to deride Christianity. There is 
the common impression, too, that the present generation of students is, 
from the Christian standpoint, religiously more nearly illiterate than 
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any of its predecessors for at least a century. Moreover, the great 
masses of those employed as laborers in modern industry seem to be 
slipping away from the Church. To be sure, many of the earlier 
leaders of the British labor movement were nurtured in the churches, 
notably in Nonconformity. In numbers of countries the Roman Cath- 
olic Church has attempted to retain its hold by fostering labor unions 
which are frankly Christian. Yet what is styled labor, whether organ- 
ized or unorganized, appears increasingly divorced from the Church. 
The Church seems to have such remnants of its strength as remain to it 
in the middle classes in the towns and in the rural districts—survivals 
of an order which is passing. Even among these, in places it is clearly 
weakened. In the age-long conflict between Church and state, the tide 
of battle appears now to be in favor of the state, and that state one 
which increasingly is distinct from the Church. The official separation 
of Church and state has proceeded apace. Even when the state is not 
hostile it has more and more taken over functions which were formerly 
primarily ecclesiastical, such as education and marriage. Latterly 
there have arisen in Europe political regimes which are based upon 
philosophies antagonistic to Christianity. Under the absolute mon- 
archies of Europe of an earlier period the Church was controlled by the 
state, but by a state which was professedly friendly to it and which 
sought to enforce conformity to it. Under the new absolutisms the 
state is either suspicious or openly an enemy and seeks to curtail the 
Church’s functions. Notably has this been true in Germany and 
Russia. 

If this were the entire picture, the status of the Christian Church 
would be very parlous. The Church would appear to be a remnant 
of a stage of civilization through which great sections of mankind 
have once passed and which they are now leaving behind. 

There is, however, another side of the picture. 

One striking phase of that picture is the rapid geographic exten- 
sion of Christianity. The Church is more widely spread geographi- 
cally than ever before. This expansion has been in part by the mi- 
gration of peoples traditionally Christian. It has also been through 
an amazing missionary movement, unequalled not only in the his- 
tory of the Church but also in the history of all religion. That mis- 
sionary movement has seemingly gone hand in hand with Occidental 
commercial and political imperialism and with the spread of Western 
culture which has accompanied that imperialism. However, it has 
been less a tool of imperialism than in any age since Constantine. 
The missionary movement has arisen primarily from an extraordinary 
revival of vigor within the Church itself. The revival has been in 
both the Roman Catholic and Protestant folds. Why it should have 
occurred is beyond the compass of this paper. It has been most 
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marked in the lands in which the industrial processes of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries have attained their greatest develop- 
ment. But what the meaning of this association may be would 
require a separate study. 

It is important to note, moreover, that this expansion is not slow- 
ing down. It has been continuing even during the vast disorders 
which have followed 1914. It has latterly been most marked in 
Equatorial Africa and China and among the depressed classes of 
India, but it has by no means been confined to these areas and groups. 

As a second phase of the picture, Christianity is becoming more 
firmly rooted among more different peoples than ever before. Be- 
cause of the association of the modern missionary movement with 
Western peoples, the Christian Church among non-Occidental peo- 
ples long tended to be a kind of Occidental ecclesiastical imperialism. 
It was largely staffed, directed, and financed by Occidentals. In the 
past two or three decades this characteristic has been rapidly disap- 
pearing. Increasingly the leadership is being transferred to “na- 
tionals,” the natives of the soil. In Roman Catholic circles the num- 
ber of native priests and bishops has been rapidly increasing. In 
the Protestant fold what are called the “younger churches” are quite 
as rapidly being staffed by their own pastors and executives and are 
more and more assuming the direction of their own activities. 
Somewhat more slowly, but still progressively, they are undertaking 
the financial maintenance of their activities. Much of this indigenous 
leadership is very able, at least in some Protestant circles fully as 
much so as that from the Occident. The transfer of direction from 
the hands of Westerners has been hastened by the revolt against 
white supremacy which has been so marked a feature of the political 
scene in the present century and particularly since the World War 
of 1914-18. However, the fact that it has been made to men and 
women of ability and has been paralleled by a continuation of rapid 
numerical growth seems to indicate that there is within these younger 
churches a vigor which is not solely dependent upon the Occidental 
connection. 

In the third place, the non-Roman Catholic churches are increas- 
ingly coming together into a conscious world-wide fellowship. This 
is in what is termed the Ecumenical Movement. Its outstanding or- 
ganizational expressions are the International Missionary Council, 
the Universal Christian Council of Life and Work, the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, and, arising from the last two, the World 
Council of Churches, still described as being “in process of forma- 
tion.” The World Council of Churches, whose constitution was 
drafted at Utrecht in May, 1938, will, it is hoped by its leaders, even- 
tually draw into its orbit all the various interdenominational organ- 
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izations which have a world-wide scope. Already it is more compre- 
hensive ecclesiastically than any formal structure which the Chris- 
tian Church has ever seen. It has been adhered to by more than 
seventy ecclesiastical bodies. These are from all the main families 
of Protestantism, including the largest members of the Anglican fel- 
lowship, and also embrace several of the Old Catholic and Eastern 
Churches. Because of its well-known position the Roman Catholic 
Church remains aloof from the Ecumenical Movement, but under 
the pressure of the dangers of the times, in some countries, notably in 
England and Germany, something of a rapprochement, even though 
very limited, is being witnessed between the Roman and non-Roman 
communions. It is significant that in the past tragic years while the 
nations of the world have been pulling apart and international so- 
ciety has been moving toward the debacle of the most extensive of 
world wars, the Christian churches of the world have been coming 
together. Unquestionably the Ecumenical Movement has been ac- 
celerated by a sense of the perils of the times and their threat to the 
Christian cause. Aware of the appalling and gigantic challenges 
to their existence, the churches have felt it necessary to make common 
cause. However, fear has been by no means the only impelling factor. 
The Ecumenical Movement had its rise in the pre-1914 world when 
the skies were comparatively clear and sprang primarily from the 
desire for united action in the effort to spread the Christian faith 
throughout the world. The Movement had its origin, too, in part in 
a sense of incongruity between the primary Christian command to 
love and the quarrelsome divisions between ecclesiastical bodies. 
In its comprehensiveness, both ecclesiastically and geographically, 
the Ecumenical Movement is without precedent in the history of the 
Church and witnesses to an impressive vigor in Christianity. It 
reaches across boundaries of political belligerency. Today, for ex- 
ample, numbers of German missionaries are being supported by money 
from the churches of Great Britain and the United States. I am 
not aware of any other movement (except the Roman Catholic 
Church), secular, idealistic, or religious, which is so comprehensive 
racially, geographically, and internationally—or, better, supra- 
nationally. 

In the fourth place, never before has the Christian Church had an 
influence upon mankind which has been so geographically extensive. 
This does not mean that in any one nation or culture the Christian 
Church is the most powerful single factor. Among some peoples 
its influence is very slight. In a few it appears to be entirely lacking. 
Yet when one surveys the world as a whole it becomes clear that never 
has the influence of the Christian Church been as widespread and 
probably it has never been so potent as in these past seventy years, 
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particularly as in the last decade or two. As a constituent part of 
Western civilization it remains very much a factor to be reckoned 
with in lands peopled by those of European stock, Among non- 
European peoples its influence has had an unprecedented growth. 
During these seventy years it has reduced more languages to writing 
than have been given written form in all the remainder of human 
history through all other factors combined. In great areas, notably 
Africa and China, it has pioneered in modern methods of education. 
In many, including China, it has led the way in introducing modern 
medicine. It has contributed to the revolution in the status of women. 
The most influential Chinese of the present century, Sun Yat-sen, was 
a Christian and owed his formal education to Christian missionaries. 
Through its impress upon Chiang Kai-shek, various members of the 
Soong family, and numbers of other outstanding Chinese now liv- 
ing, Christianity is felt throughout the length and breadth of China. 
Through its influence upon Gandhi, although that is by no means 
the outstanding element in his life, it has made itself a factor in all 
India. These illustrations could be multiplied. This is not to say 
that the Christian Church and its faith are dominant in the world. 
Clearly they are not. However, in great reaches of territory and 
among vast peoples where seventy years ago the Church was scarcely 
represented it has now become an important force. 

In the fifth place, the Christian Church has not been so weakened 
within traditional Christendom as might at first sight appear. In- 
deed, it is not certain that it has lost ground. Undoubtedly the form 
of its influence has altered and in some areas of life its effect has 
waned. There are, however, other aspects of the situation. Again 
we have the space to hint at only a few of them. In proportion to the 
population the membership of the Christian churches is much larger 
in the United States than seventy years ago. The Christian Church 
has been of outstanding importance in the advance made by the 
Negroes of the United States in that period. The League of Nations 
would probably not have come into being but for Christianity. It 
was, for instance, to his Christian background and faith that Woodrow 
Wilson, the chief creator of the League, was profoundly indebted for 
his idealism and resolution. Even Marxism, so hostile to Christianity 
and the older religions in general, was in part an outgrowth from 
Christianity and from Jewish-Christian apocalypticism. Nor has 
the Christian Church become as negligible a factor in Europe as some 
would have us believe. It is becoming clear that it is far from dead 
in Russia. In Germany the last reliable figures which we have indi- 
vate that the sales of the Christian Scriptures have steadily outstripped 
those of Mein Kampf. In some of the countries occupied by the 
Germans, notably in Norway and Holland, the Church has been a 
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rallying point of the national spirit in opposition to the invader. The 
modern missionary movement whose extent and influence we have 
hinted at in earlier paragraphs was born of the revivals of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries in the churches of the Occident. Meas- 
ured by the numbers of organizations to which they gave rise, these 
revivals were the most extensive and potent which the Christian 
Church has ever experienced. The past seventy years have seen them 
at their peak. 

These appear to be the facts, at least in brief summary. How shall 
one account for them—for this seeming contradiction between the 
losses and the gains experienced by the Christian Church in these past 
seventy years? Perhaps the secret is to be found in the nature of 
the Christian faith of which the Church is the vehicle and the creation. 
As seen in its earliest documents, the New Testament, revered by all 
branches of the Church as authoritative, the Christian faith sets 
forth an ethical standard impossible of full attainment by men this 
side of the grave. It requires a love of one’s neighbor which has 
never been fully realized. It demands that men be perfect even as 
God is perfect. What is called Christianity has repeatedly been ac- 
cepted by peoples as the religion of the community. Yet always 
something inherent in the Christian heritage has bred discontent with 
this imperfect embodiment of the Christian ideal. There is that 
within the Christian faith which ever haunts and disturbs men. Men 
continue to be challenged by its high demands. Various monastic 
movements and sects arise which seek to embody them. These have 
never appeared in such numbers as in the past century or so. By 
many, at present the large majority, the demands of Christianity are 
rejected. The widespread departure from the community faith of 
Christendom in the past seventy years has been due in part, although 
by no means entirely, to unwillingness to attempt to attain them or 
to a frank rejection of them. Those who do accept them are impelled 
by them to seek to propagate them and make them effective in their 
own lives and the life of the race. Vital Christianity arouses antag- 
onism. It also calls forth intense loyalty. Presumably here is the 
chief source of the paradox which the past seven decades have 


witnessed. 


The Survival of Religion in Russia 
by N. S. Timasheff 


In the discussion of the survival of religion in times of crisis, the 
Russian case presents a particular interest. At the beginning of the 
crisis, two conditions were given which lowered the expectation of 
survival: organized religion was conspicuously weak; and the crisis 
itself assumed the character of direct challenge to religion. And, 
still, religion has survived. Before demonstrating the last propo- 
sition, let us discuss the two unfavorable conditions just mentioned. 

In Russia, more exactly in that part of Russia which was trans- 
formed into the Soviet State, Greek Orthodoxy was the main form 
of organized religion. Catholics and Protestants formed insignifi- 
cant minorities; Hebrews were perhaps two per cent; Moslems were 
strong in Transcaucasia and in Central Asia, i. e., in semi-colonial 
territories which cannot be considered in this paper. In the met- 
ropolitan part of the Soviet State, the only important group, except 
the Greek Orthodox one, was that of the Dissenters, composed of the 
so-called Old Believers and of quite a few sects amalgamating Ortho- 
doxy with Protestantism. 

It is just in regard to the dominant group, the Greek Orthodox 
one, that internal weakness is to be emphasized. It was the counter- 
part of the external protection given to the Russian Orthodox Church 
by the Imperial State: an organization which is well protected from 
the outside does not develop mechanisms of self-protection; so long 
as protection lasts, the illusion of strength prevails; but if protec- 
tion is withdrawn—and this happened in Russia—the organization 
appears to be desperately weak. 

This basic cause of internal weakness was accompanied by another, 
namely, the withdrawal of the intellectuals. The withdrawal move- 
ment started in the sixties of the nineteenth century and advanced 
with great rapidity. In the minds of many intellectuals, adherence 
to the traditional religion of Russia was replaced by adherence to 
what Pareto so ably called the Religion of Humanity, or of Prog- 
ress, frequently in combination with a specific religion of the People, 
idolizing the plain people, the nation minus the cultural élite. Some- 

10On the state of the Russian Orthodox Church on the eve of the Revolution see Pavel 
Nikolaevich Miliukoff, Outlines of Russian Culture, 3 v., Philadelphia, 1942, I; and John 
Shelton Curtiss, Church and State in Russia, 1900-1917, New York, 1940; the latter work over- 


emphasizes the dark points. The spirit of the Russian Orthodox Church {is well presented 
in W. A. Visser "T. Hooft, Anglo-Catholicism and Orthodory, London, 1933. 
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times this specific religion was combined with a violently negative 
attitude toward the Established Church. The causes of this attitude 
are obvious: first, the general mechanism of religious conflicts is in- 
volved, since one cannot participate in two or more faiths and is in- 
clined to antagonize all faiths but his own; secondly, the negative 
attitude toward the Church was an expansion of the negative attitude 
toward the State in its historical setting, including strong ties with 
the Church. 

There was also a third cause of weakness. This was the ritualistic 
tendency in the great mass of the believers, i. e., of the peasants and 
of the lower class urban population. Many believers emphasized the 
external features of religion because, through frequent attendance 
at church, they were well acquainted with them; but having received 
no general education and no special religious instruction, they had 
only vague ideas about the meaning of the rites and customs they 
so conscientiously performed. This situation was caused, first, by 
the low cultural level of the masses: on the eve of the Revolution, 
only a little more than half of the children of school age received 
primary instruction; second, by the lack of interest, on the part of 
the Church, in religious instruction, mainly due to the absence of 
any necessity to prepare the believers to confront any challenge from 
the outside, for were they not sufficiently protected against it by the 
State machinery 

It appears that all the particular phases of the internal weakness 
may be understood as the reverse of the excessive protection of the 
Church by the State for which the Church had to pay by complete 
subservience to those in power: an ominous situation in a period of 
acute political struggle such as the last fifty years of the existence of 
the Imperial Russia presented. 

In the course of the first World War, this struggle gave rise to a 
major crisis which culminated in the so-called October Revolution. 
The Revolution gave power to the most radical group of Russian intel- 
lectuals, namely, to those who combined the Religion of Progress (sig- 
nificantly, not that of the People) with violent atheism and considered 
it their duty to uproot the historical religion of Russia, substituting 
for it what they thought to be “positive science,” in actuality, Marxist 
philosophy. When, before the revolution, they attacked religion, they 
meant business, and after having gained power, they used against it 
all imaginable weapons, partly known from the experience of earlier 
anti-religious movements, partly invented by them ad hoc. A short 
survey of the means used will give an idea of the intensity of the 
challenge to which religion was submitted.’ 


2For a detailed study of the means used by the Communists in their attacks against 
religion see my Religion in Soviet Russia, 191-1942, New York, 1942, pp. 24-53. 
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In this survey, let us use P. A. Sorokin’s fine analysis of the general 
structure of sociocultural systems to which religion belongs.’ Such 
systems involve three necessary elements: ideas, material vehicles em- 
bodying them, and human agents accepting them and operating the 
system. Since all these elements must be specifically integrated, a 
destructive activity directed against a system may receive the follow- 
ing aspects: (1) attack on ideas; (2) attack on the material vehicles; 
(3) attack on the human agents; and (4) attack on the integration 
of the elements. All these possibilities have been used by the atheist 
rulers of Russia. Let us begin with class III, attack on human agents. 

For the Greek Orthodox Church, just as for the Roman Catholic, 
hierarchy based on apostolic succession is essential. Against this hier- 
archy, the attack was conducted by means (a) of physical destruction, 
or execution, (b) of insuperable inhibition, by imprisonment, or con- 
finement to concentration camps, (c) of substantial, while indirect 
inhibition, through the deprivation of civil rights and starvation (on 
the basis of other measures directed against material vehicles of the 
system). 

The attack on human agents was, however, not confined to the 
clergy. The believers, more exactly, the churchgoers, have been 
unofficially, but consistently, eliminated from all higher and therefore 
desirable positions in the social framework. Men have been com- 
pelled to choose between religion and social advance. The common 
knowledge of this fact acted as a strong inhibition of the continuous 
induction of human agents into the system. Perhaps, many measures 
discussed above and below produced a similar effect by deterring 
many from participation in a system exposing its members to great 
dangers and hardship. 

The attack on the material vehicles of the system has assumed the 
following forms: (a) complete destruction, such as the demolition of 
church buildings or the burning of icons; (b) insuperable inhibition 
of their use, by closing the churches, or transforming them into 
museums, theaters, storehouses, and the like, or by confiscating church 
property, especially the sacred vessels, or by high taxation of the 
church buildings compelling the believers to abandon them; (c) with- 
drawal, from common use, of objects playing, in the system, a relevant 
role (cessation of the production and sale of tapers, wedding rings, 
Christmas trees, products used for the confection of Easter meats and 
vakes) ; (d) stopping the publication of religious books and journals, 
and the like. 

The attack on ideas was conducted from many sides. The normal 
propagation of the ideas involved was checked by the prohibition of 
religious education and propaganda. Similar was the effect of mea- 


3 Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, 4 v., New York, 1937-41, IV, 45-56. 
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sures restricting the churches to the performance of rites within their 
walls and prohibiting any kind of social, cultural, or charitable work. 
How can a church attract those outside of it, if it cannot demonstrate 
the strength and value of its ideas by embodying them in sequences 
of relevant actions? The acceptance of religious ideas by the be- 
lievers was challenged by the desecration of vessels, relics, icons, the 
expectation being that the absence of any visible Divine reaction would 
be destructive of faith. The ascription, to the clergy, of the lowest 
social rank, partly played a similar role. The most effective measure 
certainly was the organization of anti-religious propaganda through 
general and special publications, the theater, the movies, the radio, 
and the like; the purpose, obviously, was that of replacing, in the 
minds of the believers, the religious system of ideas by an opposite one. 

The attack on the normal integration of the system was conducted 
from two sides: the bishops were inhibited in the visitation of parishes 
which undermined the Church as an organization; on the other hand, 
awards were granted to members of the Church who used the calamity 
to concoct a schism, that of the Living Church. 

Classifying the measures already enumerated from another stand- 
point, we are able to state that the following procedures were used: 
(1) display of brute force; (2) prohibition involving the threat of 
displaying force; (3) imposing penalty on the participation in the 
system; (4) granting awards for activities undermining the system; 
(5) using the means at the disposal of the State to create a competing 
system. Pairing such measures as the prohibition of religious edu- 
cation and propaganda with the organization of anti-religious educa- 
tion and propaganda, we can formulate the proposition that, in the 
competition between the traditional faith and the new official faith, 
a situation extremely disadvantageous to the former and advantageous 
to the latter was created. 

The objects of action were material things and men, among men 
sometimes the clergy, sometimes the mass of believers, or the mass 
of virtual believers, in many cases especially young people. 

It must be understood however that never were all these measures 
simultaneously applied, and that the intensity of their use has greatly 
fluctuated. But even after these qualifications, the destructive power 
of the weapons must be recognized to have gone beyond any historical 
precedent. 

And still this attack, in spite of the many weak points in the struc- 
ture of the adversary, has proved to be a failure. In Russia, religion 
has survived twenty-five years of almost unprecedented anti-religious 
pressure. This is the central proposition which must now be demon- 


strated. 
The most substantial piece of evidence confirming this assertion is 
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related to the abortive census of the year 1937. The schedule of this 
census included, among others, the question as to the religious convic- 
tion of the individual. In many official manifestations, the govern- 
ment expressed the expectation that the number of those replying in 
the affirmative would be infinitesimal and that thus the great success 
of twenty years of anti-religion would be demonstrated urbi et orbz. 

The census was taken on January 6, 1937, but in the fall of the same 
year, the rulers declared that its results could not be published because 
“enemies of the people” had completely wrecked the operations. When 
translated into intelligible terms, this means that, in the findings, some- 
thing had gone wrong. What it was became clear when a new census 
was ordered to be taken on January 17, 1939: this time the question 
on religious conviction was omitted. There could no longer be any 
doubt that in 1937, the government’s expectation had been frustrated in 
respect to religion or, more exactly, to the progress of atheism. 

The rulers never published the findings of the census of 1937, but, 
on many occasions, used them. Among others, Yaroslavsky, the head 
of the Godless Union, published, late in 1937, a pamphlet in which 
he said: “Approximately two thirds of the adult people in cities and 
towns and approximately one third of the people in the countryside 
called themselves atheists, whereas the rest continued to believe in 
God.” Since, in 1937, the rural population of Russia formed seventy 
per cent of the total population, we can conclude that at least half of the 
adult population of Russia have preserved their faith. And this is 
a proposition almost directly based on the abortive census of 1937, 
since in no other case had large numbers of people the opportunity 
to call themselves atheists or believers. 

Skeptics may say that, since 1937, the number of believers could 
have substantially decreased. There are, however, enough data per- 
mitting one to state that in the course of the past few years the social 
rule of religion has increased and not decreased.* In the summer of 
1939 the Godless League complained that icons were reappearing in 
the homes of members of collective farms, of Young Communists, and 
of Soviet teachers. The next year, the League acknowledged that the 
Church’s influence was more vigorous than ever among the masses. 

There is, in addition to this, much circumstantial evidence pointing 
to the survival of religion in Russia. Early in 1939 a drastic change 
in the anti-religious policy of the government took place. Anticipat- 
ing an imminent war with Germany which could be won only if all the 
forces of the nation were united, the rulers decided to revise their 
interpretation of Christianity and to curb their anti-religious activity. 
It has been officially declared, in contrast to former declarations, that 


*On the survival of religion and the alleviation of persecution since 1939 see my work 
quoted in note 2, pp. 58-90 and 112-39. 
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not always was Christianity an enemy of the working people and of 
progress. A direction to tone down the anti-religious propaganda was 
given to the agencies entrusted with it; forcible interference with wor- 
ship was forbidden. After more than a decade of officially celebrating 
the sixth, the twelfth, and so on, day of each month, Sunday was 
restored to its dignity as the official rest day. A number of minor 
concessions to the “Orthodox Way of Life” were made, such as per- 
mitting the restoration of icons by expert artisans, selling in Soviet 
stores oil to be burned before icons, and the like. The meaning of all 
these measures is clear: it is appeasement. But who cares to appease 
a foe lacking any strength? The appeasement policy shows that, 
directly before the outbreak of the war, the atheist government con- 
sidered religion to be an important and active social force, and not a 
contemptible remnant of the past. 

Naturally, after the outbreak of the war, the appeasement policy 
was accentuated. In response to a message of the Acting Patriarch 
enjoining prayers and patriotic efforts to defeat the enemy of Russia 
and of humanity, the Godless Union declared: “If the servants of the 
Church honestly call upon believers to fight against Fascism, we must 
not belittle the fact.” A few weeks later, the publication of anti- 
religious journals was discontinued, and the anti-religious museums 
closed. Heavy taxes on the churches were substantially reduced. 
Priests serving in the ranks of the Red Army were allowed to act as 
unofficial Red chaplains. When, in November, 1942, a committee was 
formed for the registration of the crimes committed by the Germans, 
Metropolitan Nikolai of Kiev was appointed to it. 

It is very significant that, on the other side of the front, the Germans 
have tried to organize a Russian Orthodox Church which would be as 
subservient to them as the Church of Old Russia was to the Emperors.® 
The situation might be described as that of competition between two 
anti-Christian powers, the Communist government and the Nazi gov- 
ernment, for the favor and support of a Christian nation. From the 
fact of such a competition we may once more conclude that, in Russia, 
religion has fairly well survived. 

How was it possible, in conditions of hardship described above? 
The mechanism of survival seems to have been as follows: 

(1) A large process of selection has taken place, eliminating from 
the communities of believers those to whom religion had been merely 
one of the officially sanctioned behavior patterns of the old society; 
since the new society emphasized the opposite patterns, they forsook 
their membership. In this way, the average intensity of the religious 

5 Valuable reports about later stages of the appeasement policy are contained in Ralph 
Ingersoll, Action on All Fronts, New York, 1941, pp. 104-10; and Wallace Carroll, We’re in 


This with Russia, Boston, 1942, pp. 143-52. 
6A detailed report was published in the [London] Tablet, Sept. 19, 1942. 
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sentiment in the communicants was substantially raised: quality was 
substituted for quantity. 

(2) The hierarchy, so weakened by centuries of State protection and 
partly corrupted by subservience to the State, proved never to have 
degraded to the level of the Roman augurs. Under the challenge of 
the atheists, the hierarchy rediscovered the spiritual values which had 
been partly obscured under the Empire, and was able to display high 
standards of moral value and dignity. Many died in the name of 
Christ, and the blood of martyrs intensified the faith of the believers 
and even provoked conversions. 

(3) There was a substantial return-to-the-Church movement on the 
part of intellectuals, namely, of those who had combined the Religion 
of Humanity and Progress with the Religion of the People. Since the 
people whom they had extolled preferred the anti-intellectual force of 
Communism to their leadership, they were terribly frustrated, and 
their ardent faith was naturally redirected toward the Church which, 
now, was not only free of its earlier allegiance to the hateful Imperial 
government, but was persecuted by the new, still more hateful, Com- 
munist government. The return of the intellectuals greatly helped 
the Church in meeting the challenge of the atheists. 

(4) Both the hierarchy and the flock displayed a great capacity of 
readjustment. After a short period of fluctuation, the hierarchy chose 
the “out-of-politics” attitude permitting terms with any de facto gov- 
ernment, even with an atheist one; the fruits of this policy are visible 
now, in the war emergency situation. 

The flock responded to the situation (a) by firmly gathering around 
the functioning churches and using all opportunities to go to remote 
churches if those in the neighborhood were closed, (b) by developing 
the practice of rites by proxy, and (c) by provoking the rise of the 
institution of traveling priests to perform religious rites in towns and 
villages with no churches available. In many cases religious con- 
gregations have continued to exist, having no church building or priest 
at their disposal ; though there are approximately thirty thousand reg- 
istered congregations, only eight thousand churches are open and only 
ten thousand ministers of religion are known to continue officiating. 
In some cases this situation has resulted in the departure of the congre- 
gations from the ways of the formerly Established Church. There 
is every reason to believe that, within that half of the population 
which has preserved faith, a relatively high percentage does no longer 
actually participate in the Russian Orthodox Church and owes their 
allegiance to “sects” usually of small size and importance. 

(5) Last but not least, the crisis that the Russian people had to face 
was an all-inclusive one. For a very high number of people the crisis 
of the revolution was embodied in the break-down of well-assessed ex- 
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pectations: persons lost their wealth, their social and political status, 
their children, consorts, kin and the like, partly through direct action 
of the revolutionary government, partly indirectly, through implicated 
concatenations of events. In revolutionary times this is normal. But 
the particularity of the Russian revolution has been to perpetuate the 
status of uncertain and imprevisibility: was it not twenty years after 
the outbreak of the revolution that many persons who thought to have 
acquired a high and secure status in the post-revolutionary society were 
executed, imprisoned, exiled, or at least deprived of their position ? 

A social structure characterized by the prevalence of uncertainty in 
respect to personal outlooks is, as historical experience shows, favor- 
able for the awakening and strengthening of religious sentiments. 
The duration of this situation in the Russian case, as well as its ex- 
pansion toward such groups as the well-to-do farmers in the early 
thirties, and the Old Guard of Bolshevism and the staff of the Red 
Army in the later thirties, formed an excellent background for intro- 
spection, re-evaluation of values, and the return to God. It was re- 
ported in 1939 that many young people, especially university students, 
were “going to rediscover in Christianity the answer to those funda- 
mental questions which the official teaching has failed to provide.” 
In the same year the head of the Godless Union sadly acknowledged 
that his Union, as well as the Young Communist League, had failed to 
procure a fcundation for moral conduct, whereas the Church possessed 
such a foundation. 

It was only natural that, after the outbreak of the war, church at- 
tendance increased, as has been reported from many sides. The chal- 
lenge to human minds has grown so intense and the officially sanctioned 
response so inadequate that men have been driven to look for consola- 
tion and hope, in the same direction as their ancestors used to do. 

Briefly stated, the intensity and the duration of the Russian crisis 
being exceptional, an “intellectual climate” exceptionally favorable for 
the progress of religion was created. But this climate could be used 
by human beings only in the framework of a society well permeated by 
religious values. The survival of religion in times of a major crisis, 
in spite of the challenge of official anti-religion, compels us to revise 
the current ideas about the religious situation in Imperial Russia. 
We must take it for granted that, behind the petrified structure of a 
Church too closely tied to the State, there was true religious life, there 
was faith in the flock, there was devotion and a readiness for sacrifice. 

On the other hand, the lesson of the survival of religion in Russia 
in times of an essentially anti-religious crisis, is not new. The Russian 
events once more prove that, in respect to religion, the intensity of the 
challenge is not an obstacle for survival, because such a challenge, by 
internal necessity, produces an adequate response. 
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The Cause and Factors of War and Peace 
by Pitirim A. Sorokin 


1. Marn Cause versus CAUSATION 


In order that a diagnosis of the preconditions of peace may be 
precise and fruitful, we must distinguish between the main or neces- 
sary cause of peace and its supplementary factors, both positive and 
negative. By the main or necessary condition is meant the factor 
without which peace cannot prevail. By the supplementary factors 
are meant the numerous and diverse conditions that either facilitate 
the realization of the effects of the necessary cause or neutralize 
them. Thus, in diphtheria the necessary cause is infection. Posi- 
tive supplementary factors are those conditions favoring the spread 
of germs and decreasing the immunity of the human organism to 
infection; negative supplementary factors are inoculation and 
similar influences that neutralize or inhibit the effects of infection, 
thereby turning the necessary cause into an insufficient cause. The 
uecessary cause of birth is conception. The positive supplementary 
factors are all the conditions that favor the growth of the fetus 
into a child. Negative supplementary conditions are those which, 
like abortion and disease, inhibit this development of the fetus. 
The main cause of a given phenomenon is always the same, but the 
supplementary factors are diverse, variable and shifting in their 
nature as well as in their combinations. 

I am perfectly aware of the many objections against distinguish- 
ing between the necessary cause and the supplementary factors. 
These objections can be found in almost all the serious treatises 
on inductive logic, such as those by J. S. Mill, A. A. Tshuproff, 
J. Venn, C. Sigwart and others, as well as in a number of special 
monographs on causality. However, the logical and investigational 
advantages of such a distinction are so great, and its disadvantages 
so comparatively small, that the objections can be disregarded. 
They are really far from decisive. The principle of the main cause 
and supplementary factors is generally used in causal analysis 
throughout the natural sciences. Their experience confirms its valid- 
ity and fruitfulness. Nearly all the advances in the natural sciences 
have involved the discovery of the main or necessary cause of a given 
phenomenon and some of its supplementary factors. 
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Without such a procedure we are hopelessly lost in almost any causal 
analysis of sociocultural phenomena in general, and of war and peace in 
particular, The “multiple-factor” theory of war (or peace) looks nice 
on paper, especially when it is given a mathematical appearance: “War 
is a function of the variable A, B, C,... 44 [W=f(A, B, C,...)].” 
But as soon as the formula is applied to real variables it becomes 
either meaningless nonsense or a denial of causation. It results in an 
infinite regression leading either to a “Prime Mover” or to the prop- 
osition that the whole world is the cause of everything. First, it is 
impossible to describe the countless antecedent conditions of a par- 
ticular war or of war in general. Second, if such a description were 
possible, it would not clarify the causes of war at all, because it would 
remain but an incomplete catalogue of millions of conditions without 
any distinction as to which of these are causal and which are inci- 
dental. Third, if the theory of multiple causation means a selection 
of a few of the myriad circumstances amidst which war occurs, the 
choice is bound to be perfectly arbitrary. The selected variables 
would be so heterogeneous, incommensurable, and noncomparable that 
no one could combine them into a meaningful unity. Still less could 
one measure their relative causative power. 

Suppose, from the countless antecedent conditions of World War I 
we select the vicissitudes of the Czarist regime in Russia, the shot at 
Sarajevo, the visit of Poincaré to Russia in the summer of 1914, heter- 
ogeneous composition of the Hapsburg empire, the peculiarities of the 
psychology of Viscount Gray or of Wilhelm Hohenzollern, the rainy 
season in some part of central Europe, Germany’s expansionist policy, 
the state of the sun-spots, and the Franco-English-Russian alliance. 
Anyone who puts these or other heterogeneous variables into one for- 
mula produces nothing but a meaningless collection of words without 
sense or unity. We cannot measure the relative causal role of any of 
these in commensurable factors. Hence, the theory of multiple causa- 
tion is not applicable to sociocultural phenomena generally, or to the 
study of war and peace in particular.’ It is far more inadequate than 
the theory of a main cause and supplementary factors. ‘This explains 
why I use the latter in preference to the former. 


2, Main Cause or INTERNAL AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


1. The main cause of internal social peace is the presence in the 
given society of a well-integrated system of basic values, with their 
corresponding norms of conduct.2, The fundamental values of the 


1See a development of this criticism of multiple causation and of other pseudo-mathe- 
matical procedures in my Sociocultural Causality, Time, Space, Durham, 1943. 
2 Every basic value has its set norms of conduct, with their “thou shalt” and “thou 


shalt not.” Religious, ethico-juridical, scientfic, economic, political, aesthetic values— 


each has its code conduct. 
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various factions and members of the society must be essentially in har- 
mony with this system and with one another. 

2. The main cause of international peace is the presence in each of 
the interacting societies of a well-integrated system of ultimate values 
and their norms, all of which are compatible with one another. 

3. In a given universe of societies or within a particular society the 
probability of peace varies directly with the integration of the systems 
of the basic values and their mutual compatibility. When their 
integration and harmoniousness decline, especially suddenly and 
sharply, the chances for international or civil war increase. 

Before elaborating these propositions, a few clarifying comments 
are in order. 

A. Our attention is focused on the main values and not on the 
minor values of the given societies. What exactly are the major 
values of any society must be found by factual investigation. In 
general they are composed of the basic ethico-juridical, religious, 
scientific, economic, political, and aesthetic values and those of self- 
respect and independence. This does not prevent different societies 
from stressing now religious, now economic, now political values as 
primus inter pares. In spite of such concrete differences from society 
to society and from period to period, these values are generally 
fundamental ones. 

B. We speak not of this or that specific value, but of a system of 
all the primary values. Where the main values are integrated, they 
make one unified system in which they are all meaningfully inter- 
connected and causally interdependent. When one of the basic values 
of a society becomes incompatible with certain main values of another 
society, the whole system of one becomes irreconcilable with the sys- 
tem of the other. In the causation of either peace or war, this or 
that isolated value does not operate alone, but the whole system of 
major values as a whole is the effective unit. 

C. By integration of the main values is meant their meaningful- 
causal interdependence—meaningful in the sense that they are logi- 
cally or aesthetically consistent, articulating the same values, princi- 
ples, and norms in different ways; causal in the sense that when one of 
them changes notably, the rest also change. When the whole system 
experiences a transmutation each of the main values undergoes a cor- 
responding transformation. Values that do not have this meaningful- 
causal interdependence remain unintegrated; those losing their pre- 
vious integration become disintegrated.* 

D. Finally, we are concerned with the compatibility of the systems 
of values but not with their similarity, homogeneity or identity. The 
point is that two systems of values may be heterogeneous and yet not 


See on this my Dynamics, IV, chaps, 1, 2, 3. 
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incompatible with one another. In a society like ours, the citizens 
have different religions, aesthetic tastes, and political ideas. Yet they 
are compatible with one another, and their heterogeneity does not lead 
to civil war. 

Having clarified these propositions, we may ask what are the 
evidences of their validity. 


3. EvIpENCE OF THE VALIDITY OF THE PROPOSITIONS 


The following negative and positive corroborations can be men- 
tioned. Each of these sets of evidence sums up in a fairly regularly 
repeated uniformity, and therefore is a more adequate proof than a 
mere collection of singularistic facts. Let us begin with the series 
of negative corroborations.* 


NEGATIVE EVIDENCE 


By negative proofs are meant those uniformities that exhibit either 
an explosion or increase of war whenever the integration of the main 
values of their compatibility decreases. If this decrease occurs among 
the factions and members of a given society, the result is civil war 
or severe and bloody punishment. If the decrease of iniegration and 
harmony occurs among the value-systems of different societies, the 
result is international war. 

A. The first set of negative corroborations consists of the cowntless 
outbreaks of war when two hitherto isolated societies, with different 
systems of values, come for the first time into direct and durable con- 
tact. The contact makes real the potential irreconcilability of their 
contrasting main values. According to the proposition, such a situ- 
ation must lead to war, and it has done so fairly uniformly, in ancient 
as well as in more recent times. Quincy Wright’s study shows that 
the warfare of comparatively isolated peoples has the lowest mean 
index (2.03) ; next come peoples with moderate intercultural contacts 
(index 2.59) ; finally the peoples with wide and close cultural contacts 
(index 2.91). Early history and anthropology give us hundreds of 
cases of wars occasioned by the meeting of two formerly isolated 
tribes. If their basic values were different such a contact has almost 
invariably been followed by warfare. The same is true of historical 
societies. A notable portion of the wars of these societies occurred 
precisely when, in the process of migration or expansion or coloniza- 
tion, one society met another for the first time. The contact was 
almost invariably followed by wars whether of defense, offense, mis- 


*Factual data for corroboration cannot be given in this short paper but they can be 
found in my Social and Oultural Dynamics, New York, 1937-41, III, chaps. 9-14; and 
in Quincy Wright, A Study of War, 2 v., Chicago, 1942. 

5 Wright, op. cit., p. 559. See also table 12, on p. 557. 
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understanding, subjugation, or colonization, even when the societies 
had no conscious military objectives. So it was in the history of 
Egypt, Babylonia, China and Persia, Greece and Rome, Europe and 
the Americas. When Egyptians met Nubians or Palestinians or 
Hyksos or any other group with different values, war followed. When 
in the process of peaceful colonization the Greeks met other peoples 
and societies, war took place. The same is true of the Macedonians and 
the Romans throughout their history. The expansion of these empires 
meant contact with other societies having different systems of values. 
The resultant wars lasted until one part was destroyed or subjugated, 
or their values became compatible. The same is true when West met 
East; when the Spaniards met the aboriginal Americans, and so on 
through the chronic colonial wars that have been going on continually. 

B. This partly explains why the rapid expansion of contact and 
communication after the thirteenth century has been followed by an 
increase of war on this planet. New technical means of communication 
and transportation have brought face to face an ever increasing num- 
ber of tribes, societies, nations, and empires. The irreconcilability of 
their value-systems was thus systematically intensified. Consequently 
wars, especially colonial conflicts, increased until, in the nineteenth 
century, the truly isolated groups had almost disappeared. They all 
were subjugated by force and then divided between the great powers. 

In all these wars the real cause is not the fact of contact and ex- 
pansion of intersocietal interaction. By themselves contact and inter- 
action are neither war-making nor peace-making factors. Contact 
and interaction as such are not the cause of diphtheria: a person can 
have thousands of contacts with other persons and still be free from 
diphtheria. He may be in touch with a sick person and yet remain 
healthy as long as he does not get the infection. The cause is infec- 
tion by the germs; contact is a facilitating circumstance. Similarly, 
intersocietal contact and interaction do not dead to war, if the value- 
systems of the respective societies are not incompatible. The cause is 
the incompatibility. Social contact and interaction are facilitating 
factors. 

C. The third set of corroborations is given by civil wars arising from 
a rapid and fundamental change in the ultimate values of one part 
of a given society while the other part either does not undergo it or 
noves in the opposite direction. This means a rapid increase in the 
incompatibility of the main values of the two parts of the society. 
According to the present thesis, some sort of civil strife should follow 
such a transformation. And this has uniformly been the case. Prac- 
tically all the civil wars of the past have emerged from a sudden 
increase of the contrast in the major values of revolutionaries and 
counter-revolutionaries. From the civil wars of Egypt and Persia to 
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the recent upheavals of Russia and Spain, history consistently offers 
evidence of the validity of our proposition. 

D. The fourth set of proofs consists of the cases where in the uni- 
verse of interacting societies a profound transformation of the value- 
systems occurs only in one or a few without occurring simultaneously 
in the other interacting societies. Such a situation means again a 
greater incompatibility of the values of these societies. The result of 
such an increase has uniformly been an outbreak of war between the 
societies involved. Take, for instance, the historical cases of pro- 
found religious transformation. When Achenaton’s religious revolu- 
tion occurred in Ancient Egypt, the result was civil and then inter- 
national war. When the Buddhist religious transformation occurred 
in India, a similar series of conflicts followed. The emergence of 
Christianity, the Byzantian iconoclastic reformation, and the Prot- 
estant Reformation each resulted in a long series of wars. The same 
is true of such religious variations of Christianity as the Hussite 
movement and the Albigensian “heresy.” The story has been repeated 
many times in human history with monotonous uniformity. 

If the transformation occurs in the realm of political or politico- 
economic values, it assumes the form of a political or politico-economic 
revolution. If the changes in one society are sufficiently radical, they 
are generally followed by a series of “revolutionaries wars” with the 
unrevolutionized neighbors. The wars of the Cromwellian, French, 
Russian and Nazi revolutions are typical illustrations of the uniform- 
ity. There are few profound political or economico-political revolu- 
tions in history without their aftermaths of war. 

K. A fifth group of proofs is epitomized by the fact of the increase 
of war attendant upon an acceleration of sociocultural change in a 
given universe of interacting societies. This is especially true in the 
West and throughout the world during the last five centuries. The 
real cause of an increase of war in such periods is not acceleration. 
If it proceeds at an orderly and uniform pace in all societies, no inten- 
sified irreconcilability of the value systems occurs, and therefore no 
internal or external war follows. This is witnessed, for instance, by 
the rapid rate of change in Europe and America during the second 
part of the nineteenth century. Variation in the tempo of change 
per se is neither a war-making nor a peace-making factor. It is 
neutral. If it has made for war in certain cases, the reason is that not 
all the societies changed at the same rate. This made for greater 
incompatibility in their value-systems; hence the increase of bloody 
conflicts. During rapid change the main values are in a state of flux 
and do not have time to “settle” and become universal; they become 
somewhat disintegrated, thereby further facilitating war. 

F. The sixth category of evidence includes the following facts. 
Empires composed of highly heterogeneous and conflicting popula- 
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tions and cultures often initiate wars in order to prevent a develop- 
ment of internal movements threatening their unity. In cases of this 
kind the incompatibility first manifests itself internally, in the form 
of struggle and civil war. This eventually provokes international 
war. 

G. We next consider the opposite instance, where the nation is 
perfectly integrated internally. In other words, it is highly nation- 
alistic. But being thus unified, it differs fundamentally from other 
societies with respect to its system ef values. Its norms are incom- 
patible with theirs. An ultra-nationalistic state does not respect or 
tolerate its neighbors’ ways. The uniform result of such arrogance 
and intolerance has been war. 

In both of these cases the cause of the wars is not heterogeneity or 
homogeneity per se. In different situations they could lead to other 
results. In the situations described they lead to war because they 
produce a clash of the values of the given societies. 

H. The eighth series of corroborations involves the major move- 
ments in the magnitude of war in the history of Greece, Rome, and 
European countries from the sixth century B. C. to the present time. 
Two recently computed “curves” of the movement of war in these 
countries—my own and Quincy Wright’s—agree in practically all es- 
sential points. The major fluctuations of these curves cannot be 
accounted for by any hypothesis except the one proposed herein. Ac- 
cording to our hypothesis we should expect the greatest magnitude of 
war, measured by the casualties per million of the population, in the 
periods of radical transformation of the main values of the societies. 
That is exactly what these curves show. 

In Greece the most belligerent centuries are the fourth and fifth 
B.C. We know that these centuries saw a most profound and rapid 
transformation of the value-system of Greek society. The old religious 
or ideational system was crumbling, the new sensate system was not 
yet built. All Greece was in a state of immense flux.?. No value or 
norm remained universally binding for all states, groups, or individ- 
uals. Complete sociocultural anomie became supreme. In these con- 
ditions the incompatibility of the common values enormously 
increased. 

When values cease to be universally binding, their controlling power 
evaporates. Human beings and groups become dominated mainly 
by blind, egotistic, biological impulses. Brute force supplemented 
by fraud becomes supreme. It would be a miracle if under these cir- 
cumstances wars and civil strife did not enormously increase. Indeed, 
war reached its highest level in Greek history during these centuries. 


* See the detailed data in my Dynamics, III. 
™For the facts and details see the four yolumes of my Dynamics. 
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The most belligerent centuries in the history of Rome were the third 
and first B. C. and the third A. D.& Why? The third century wit- 
nessed the long and bloody conflict between irreconcilable value-sys- 
tems of Rome and Carthage. The first century B. C. saw the great 
transmutation of the formerly semi-ideational values of Rome to an 
overripe sensate form. The transformation was enormously acceler- 
ated by the impact of the sensate Hellenic culture upon the Roman 
society. At the end of the second and during the first century B. C. 
as in Greece, 1t led to anomie. an this situation, as we would expect, 
an increase of civil and international wars occurred. Finally, a rise 
of the “curve” in the third century A. D. is again quite comprehensible. 
In the third century A. D. Christianity, with its ideational system of 
values sharply opposed to the dominant sensate system, came to the 
surface as a tangible power. The struggle between the pagan (sen- 
sate) and Christian (ideational) systems assumed public form. Hence, 
according to the proposition, war had to increase. (For the next few 
centuries no reliable data are available.) 

If we take eight main European countries and study the most 
belligerent periods of their history, the results are similar. Their 
war-maxima fall in the periods of increasing incompatibility and 
disintegration of the value-systems.® Without going into details for 
each country, we can summarize the movement of war in Europe as a 
whole, from the twelfth century to 1925. 

From its initial low point the curve begins to rise very slowly in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and then faster during the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries until it reaches its first peak in the seventeenth. 
Then it declines slightly in the eighteenth, and much more in the nine- 
teenth century, although there is a minor rise at the close of the eight- 
eenth and at the beginning of the nineteenth. In the twentieth century 
it soars to a point unprecedented in all the twenty-five hundred years 
of Western society. 

Our hypothesis well accounts for these three maxima of war. The 
period from the end of the twelfth to the seventeenth century saw the 
profound transformation of the European system of values from the 
medieval ideational to the modern sensate. The ideational values 
were disintegrating and the modern sensate system was not matured.” 
The atomization and relativization of values resulted in the collapse 
of their stabilizing power. Their incompatibility—interindividual, 
intergroup, and interstate—became much greater than before. Hence, 
an increase of international as well as civil wars throughout Europe. 
But by the seventeenth century Europe had attained a new integrated 
system of ultimate values. Disintegration gave way to integration 

® See the data and indexes in Dynamics, III. 


® See the data for these countries in my Dynamics. 
10 See the evidences in my Dynamics, in all four volumes. 
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Consequently there occurred the decline of the curve of war-magnitude 
during the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. 

Its temporary rise at the end of the eighteenth and at the beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries is easily explained. It was due to the clash 
between those who wanted to liquidate the last remnants of the feudal 
order and the ideational culture and those who wanted to preserve 
them. After this short-lived clash, the curve of war markedly declined 
throughout the nineteenth century. These decades were the zenith 
of a well-integrated sensate culture and social order. The clash of 
values within the European universe was at its minimum. Hence the 
peaceful character of these decades. 

With the beginning of the twentieth century we witness a rapid dis- 
integration of sensate culture.” All its values were relativised and 
atomized to such an extent that none of them remained universally 
valid. Marriage, private property, God—all these values were under- 
mined, criticized, and ground to dust. Social anarchy became su- 
preme. No single value was recognized as binding equally the Hitler- 
ites and anti-Hitlerites, communists and capitalists, rich and poor, 
religious believers and atheists. Asa result, the values lost a great deal 
of their restraining power. An ever-increasing part of the population 
was guided by sensual, egotistic, and biological impulses. Force and 
fraud became again the chief norms of conduct. 

This incompatibility of values, together with a tremendous growth 
of interindividual, intergroup, and inter-societal relationships, made 
inevitable an unprecedented explosion of civil and international wars. 
Thus we find ourselves in the bloodiest century of the last twenty-five 
hundred years of human history. 

In this manner the actual maxima of war-magnitude in the history 
of at least ten countries (Greece, Rome, and eight European countries) 
unequivocally support our hypothesis. 

I. Murder is individual war—What is the cause of murder, and 
how does it increase and decrease in the course of time? We know 
that murders are committed for many different reasons. In spite of 
this variety all murders have one and the same cause although their 
supplementary factors vary. The cause is the same as that of war. 
This is true of murders committed for material advantage, murders by 
fanaticists, murders of revenge, feud, passion, or insanity, and of mur- 
ders for self-preservation. In all these cases, the cause is either the 
irreconcilable nature of the parties’ basic values (murders of fanati- 
cism, altruism, revenge, feud, passion), or an extreme atomization 
thereof (killings committed for material gain, self-preservation, or 
insanity). In the latter instance, these murderers are governed pri- 
marily by blind and disorganizing biological impulses. Both types 


11See the evidences in my Dynamics, all volumes, and in my Crisis of Our Age, New 
York, 1942. 
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reproduce in miniature the aforementioned condition of social anomie. 

This theory of murder-causation is supported by the fact that per- 
sons with strongly integrated values do not commit murders of the 
second type, no matter how dire the emergency or how tempting the 
profit. My study shows that the per cent of persons taking the lives 
of their fellows during famine or other great emergencies is no more 
than one per cent. The rest may perish, but they will not slay.’ Sim- 
ilarly, murders of the first type (feud, revenge, passion, fanaticism) 
are committed only by persons whose norms are diametrically and 
uncompromisingly opposed to those of their victims. 

J. Further evidence is offered by changes in the severity and ex- 
tensity of punishment for crimes, especially capital punishment. Se- 
vere punishment is an index of irreconciliable conflict between these who 
punish and those who are punished. In this sense it is also a form of 
interindividual and group war. We know that the severity of punish- 
ment for crimes is not constant but fluctuates, in penal codes as well 
as in concrete practice, from period to period and from society to 
society. Elsewhere ** the criminal codes of Greece, Rome, and of the 
main European countries have been studied in considerable detail. 
Changes in the severity of punishment both in the penal codes and in 
actual practice in these countries were systematically investigated. 
When the periods of increase and decrease of the severity of punish- 
ment were defined, the problem of the cause of these fluctuations was 
studied. The solution was as follows: “Hach time, when in a given 
group, the ethico-juridical heterogeneity and antagonism of its mem- 
bers increase, the amount as well as the severity of punishment im- 
posed by one part of the society upon the other tends to increase; and, 
other conditions being equal, the greater the incompatibility, the 
greater is the increase.” ** A sufficient body of evidence was given in 
Dynamics to demonstrate the validity of the proposition. 

K. Finally, our proposition is supported by the inadequacy of all 
the other theories of the causes of war and peace. These take the form 
of either a theory of multiple causation or of some exclusive specific- 
factor hypothesis. The latter emphasizes some particular variable 
such as economic or political elements, sun-spots, density and size of 
population, climate, etc. None of these, however, can stand even an 
elementary test. One can take either mine or Professor Wright’s war 
curves and try to explain their “ups and downs” in terms of any of 
these theories. The result is failure. These theories simply do not fit 
the data, and the data do not fit the theories. 

The inadequacy of the multiple-causation type of theory has been 
set forth above. We may add one more point to that discussion. When 
multiple causation assumes the form of some kind of equilibrium 


122 See my Man and Society in Calamity, New York, 1942, pp. 81-82 et passim. 
13 See my Social and Cultural Dynamics, II, 515-627. 
14 Jbid., p. 595. See there the factual corroboration. 
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theory, stating that a change of any variable of the equilibrium system 
is one of the causes of war or peace, it does not get us anywhere. Since 
the variables are numerous, they are arbitrarily chosen from the count- 
less antecedent conditions amidst which war or peace occur. They re- 
main incommensurable and incessantly varying in each case. The 
concept of equilibrium is inapplicable to social systems. This con- 
clusion is reinforced strongly by Wright’s attempt to use such a theory 
of multiple causation. In spite of the enormous material collected, 
and the many valuable contributions made, his attempt is unsuccessful. 
He leaves unsolved the problem of the causation of war and peace.” 


POSITIVE EVIDENCE 


Since I have presented most of the evidence under the heading 
“negative evidence,” here I need mention only three of the more im- 
portant corroborations. 

A. The first concerns the minima of war in the history of Greece, 
Rome, and Europe. Jn all these countries the minima of war or the 
maxima of peace fall exactly in the periods when the integration of 
their systems of values was high and the universe of the interacting 
states or nations was harmonious. 

In Greece before the sixth century B. C. the system of basic values 
was highly integrated. It was an ideational or religious-patriotic 
system permeating all compartments of Greek society and culture, 
unchallenged and unquestioned. It was essentially the same in prac- 
tically all the Greek states. For this reason we should expect a low 
level of war during that period. The facts show that such was the 
case. Wars did not disappear, of course, because the integration was 
not perfect, nor were incompatibilities in the secondary aspects of the 
system lacking as in the communities of Ionia, Sparta and Athens. 
From time to time the Greek states came into contact with quite 
different cultures, like the Persian, the values of which were far from 
compatible with their own. In these conditions wars broke out once 
in a while; but their magnitude was far below the level of the fifth 
and fourth centuries B. C..7 After the fourth century B. C., the 
sensate system in Greece became dominant. The anarchy of the 
transition was over, and the values were reintegrated into a new sen- 
sate system. Hence the decline of the war-curves of Greece in the 
third and second centuries B. C. 

In Rome, the minima of war occurred in the fourth century B. C. 
and the first and second centuries A. D. These were the centuries 
of comparatively high integration of the Roman value-system. The 


18 See my Dynamics, IV. 

1° See Wright, A Study of War, especially Vol. II. See my critcism in Ethics, April, 
1943, 202-207. 

17 Detailed factual data on wars in Greece, Rome, and Europe can be found in my 
Dynamics and in Wright’s Study of War. 
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great expansion of Rome did not begin until after the fourth century, 
and it was accomplished in all essentials by the beginning of our era. 

A similar explanation holds for the comparatively low level of 
warfare in the medieval Europe before the thirteenth century. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages the Christian system of values was highly in- 
tegrated and universal for the whole of Europe. Sociocultural 
anomie was at its lowest ebb. Hence the small amount of warfare 
throughout these centuries. The relative recession of warfare in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries followed the ending of the transi- 
tion from the ideational to a settled sensate system of values. 

Thus, the minima of war have fallen in the periods in which they 
should have occurred according to our hypothesis. This conclusion 
is further reinforced by the corresponding data for eight European 
nations studied separately. These include England, France, Russia, 
Austria, Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, and Poland-Lithuania."* 

B. The minima of murder likewise fall in the periods of strong 
integration of the system of values. “Commercial murders” flourish 
uniformly in the societies where the value-system is in an anomic 
state. Conversely there is a notable increase of murders in periods 
of transition, anomie, and great calamities."® The groups that permit 
such crimes are desocialized and demoralized, controlled mainly by 
disorganized biological impulses. On the other hand, in the periods 
of great and sudden increase in integration, murders notably 
decrease.”° 

C. A well-established fact is the periodic mitigation and humani- 
zation of punishment imposed on one part of the society by the 
other. Such relaxations of severity of punishment have regularly 
happened during epochs of social integration.” 


4. Tue ConpiTions or A Lastinc PrAcE IN THE Posr-War PErIop 


A lasting peace after this war is possible only if the cause of war 
is either eliminated or greatly diminished. Without this central 
step, no plans can succeed. Many suggested measures for the or- 
ganization of a stable peace do not touch the real cause of war. 
For this reason they are doomed to failure. Indeed, many of these 
plans actually reinforce rather than remove the cause of war. They 
repeat the tragic errors of the Versailles treaty. It is high time to 
stop this gambling with the lives of millions of human beings and 
to begin the organization of a lasting peace with the measures that 
really eliminate or limit the cause of war. 


18 See the data in my Dynamics. 

19 See the facts in my Man and Society in Calamity, chaps. 10-12. 
20 Tid. 

21 Dynamics, II, chap. 15. 
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1. The first great step is the reintegration of the basic values so 
as to terminate the existing anomie and its consequences. To offset 
the current atomization and relativization, the process of universal- 
izing the main values and their norms of conduct must be energeti- 
cally pushed. Purely sensate values without the supersensate, 
spiritual values cannot be universal. They can only be increasingly 
atomized. Hence a transvaluation of the present sensate norms by 
coalescence with more spiritual principles as end-values becomes 
inescapable. It is clear that a profound mental and moral revolu- 
tion to make the dominant mentality more idealistic and spiritual is 
urgent. Those who do not like these terms can substitute more neu- 
tral ones such as the categorie imperative, unconditional social duty, 
and the like. When a given norm of conduct is regarded as obliga- 
tory and sacred, it becomes a transcendental value over and above 
utilitarian and hedonistic standards.” 

2. We cannot make identical all the religious, ethical, and jurid- 
ical norms, aesthetic values, or economic and political organizations 
of peoples with diverse cultures. But we can make them compatible 
by universalizing their basic norms of conduct. If this cannot be 
effected in terms of the Sermon on the Mount, it surely can be based 
on the Golden Rule: “Do not do unto others as you would not have 
others do unto you.” Such norms can be universalized by promul- 
gation in all the constitutions, and by ingrafting them into the con- 
duct of all peoples and persons. They furnish the common ground 
for eliminating the irreconcilable values and for making the rest 
harmonious. It was pointed out above that heterogeneity of values 
does not necessarily mean incompatibility. Nations and classes can 
have different religions, aesthetic standards, and economic and po- 
litical regimes and yet live peacefully side by side. 

3. Of the necessary supplementary steps, two are particularly 
important. First, we must limit the sovereignty of all states with 
respect to questions of war and peace. Second, we must create an 
international body to handle conflicts among the participant nations. 
Its decisions must be obligatory and enforceable. The body itself 
should be composed not only of the representatives of the states, but 
also of the representatives of the great religions, occupations (agri- 
culture, labor, management), and professions (science, art, and 
philosophy). 

Without these three steps no project for a stable peace can suc- 
ceed. But if our leaders and their followers will begin to build the 
temple of a lasting peace along these lines, we have for the first time 
in history a fighting chance to achieve this great objective.8 

22 For details see my Crisis of Our Age. 

23See for elaboration of these conditions and the possibility of realization of a lasting 


peace my paper on “Conditions and Possibility of a Lasting Peace” in A Righteous Faith 
for a Just and Durable Peace, New York, 1942, pp. 60-68. 


The Economies of War in the Ancient World 


by H. Michell 


To many who have pondered over the arresting words of Mr. H. A. 
L. Fisher in the preface to his History of Europe there may at times 
come a feeling of frustration, a sense of discomfiture and defeat. He 
says that he can find no harmonies in history, no plot nor rhythm, no 
predetermined pattern, but only the play of the contingent and the 
unforeseen. 

And yet to the economic historian, as he searches the records of the 
human race, the truth of these words must be always apparent. Man 
shall not live by bread alone are words eternally true and not to be 
gainsaid. But equally true is it to say that without bread man cannot 
live at all; he will die as the beasts that perish. In his never-ending 
search for the means of subsistence man is at the mercy of the ele- 
ments. The unforeseeable and unavoidable forces of nature, earth- 
quake and flood, famine and pestilence, all come to frustrate his powers 
and baffle his efforts. In the morning he sows his seed and in the eve- 
ning he withholds not his hand; for he knoweth not whether shall 
prosper either this or that, or whether both shall alike be good. 

But mankind must fight on two fronts. On one side he is assailed 
by the fury of nature, that fury that appalls and terrifies him with the 
fear that the Greeks called panic. And on the other he is attacked, his 
security and peaceful life put in jeopardy by his fellow men, who will 
not allow him to enjoy the fruits of his labors, but will seek to take 
them from him, enslave him and utterly destroy all that he has striven 
to accomplish. Confronted by such dangers and thwarted by such 
malign forces, man does nevertheless struggle on beneath the bludgeon- 
ings of fate. The wonder is not that he has accomplished so little, but 
rather that in the face of dreadful odds he has done so much. 

It is essentially true to say that in all ages the economics of war 
have always been the same. “What king going to make war against 
another king, sitteth not down first and consulteth whether he be able 
with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him with twenty 
thousand? Or else, while the other is yet a great way off, he sendeth 
an ambassage, and desireth conditions of peace.” But it is not always 
merely a numerical problem of ten thousand against twenty thousand. 
That “God fights with the big battalions” is true enough in most cases, 
but not always. Alexander swept the Persian armies before him with 
a mere handful. 
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Men fight because they see fairer lands and a more abundant life 
outside their own territory and go forth to conquer, just as the nomad 
Israelites cast covetous eyes upon a land flowing with milk and honey, 
and invaded Canaan that they might exchange their comfortless exist- 
ence for ease and plenty. When the grassy steppes of the Middle East 
began to afford less plentiful pasturage for their herds in one of those 
strange and still unexplained cycles of diminishing rainfall, the ances- 
tors of the Greeks, Ionians, Achaeang and Dorians, sent successive waves 
of hungry hordes to fairer lands. They swept away that wonderful 
Mycenaean civilization of Greece, and we see them in Homer not yet 
quite settled down nor accustomed to their new surroundings; still 
restless and uncivilized, still counting their wealth in flocks and herds; 
pirates and freebooters, marauders and spoilers. And yet again, more 
than a millennium later, we see the barbarian tribes of northern 
Europe, hemmed in on their inhospitable lands by the Roman fron- 
tiers, increasing in numbers and unable by their primitive agriculture 
to support their growing populations. To the south lay the rich lands 
of Gaul and Italy, Spain and Dacia, and they broke through and 
swamped the decadent Roman Empire through sheer force of 
numbers.* 


II 


But to turn back again in the history of the Ancient World, to pre- 
history, what were the causes of that most famous war when the 
Greeks, if we may use that very misleading title, besieged the city of 
Troy? Homer tells us because Paris had abducted Helen, the wife of 
Menelaus, who, with pardonable annoyance, wanted to get her back 
and appealed to Agamemnon to lead a great expedition against the 
wife stealers. That is a very simple explanation, and perhaps it is 
the true one. Menelaus wanted his wife and those who went cam- 
paigning with him wanted loot and joined in on general principles. 
But we may reasonably suppose there was more in it than that. Troy 
commanded the Hellespont, the Dardanelles, and from that day to 
this men have fought for command of the entrance to the Black Sea.’ 
Troy dominated a convenient portage whereby the danger and fatigue 
of rowing up the narrow channel in the face of wind and current were 
avoided. Round Cape Sigeum the current rushes out along the Asiatic 
shore and there are no back eddies to counteract it. To row up twelve 
miles against a current running at five knots under a hot sun was a 
formidable task. Even if they struggled up those twelve miles, they 
met the difficulties of the Narrows, where there are dangerous eddies. 
It was much easier to land at Assos in the Gulf of Adramyttium and 


1For an entirely contrary view see Frederick John Teggart, Rome and China: A Study 
of Correlations in Historical Events, Berkeley, 1939. 

2Walter Leaf, Troy: A Study in Homeric Geography, London, 1912; and Homer and 
History, London, 1915. Victor Bérard, Les Phéniciens et VOdysaée, 2 v., Paris, 1902-1903. 
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carry the cargoes overland past Troy to where, above the Narrows, calm 
waters were found once more. If Troy took unreasonable toll of all 
traffic passing beneath her walls or denied passage to merchants, then 
Troy must be wiped out and the wife-stealing conduct of Paris 
afforded a good excuse. And not only did they seek to open the 
Hellespont but also, we cannot doubt, to free the whole of the Aegean 
from the domination of the tribes of Asia. Perhaps, but this it must 
be admitted is a very long shot, they were seeking the iron deposits of 
the Chalybes on the Black Sea shore and the mines of Mount Ida. But 
that was in the pre-history of the peoples of Europe, a shadowy time 
wherein conjecture must take the place of certainty. 

The Homeric age was the age of bronze. The heroes that fought 
before Troy were armed with bronze weapons. Iron was known, there 
are numerous references to it. But it was a rarity and greatly prized. 
Evidently such iron as they possessed was of meteoritic origin; a 
regular epithet in Homer for it was the “heavenly metal,” iron that 
had fallen from heaven. It is notable to observe that in all Homer 
there is no mention of iron armor and only one reference to an iron 
weapon, a club or mace. As men became more proficient in the smelt- 
ing and working of iron, a change of incalculable importance came to 
war, a change whose ultimate effects we are witnessing today. It is 
important to realize that good bronze is as good, or even superior, to 
poor iron as a cutting or thrusting weapon. The bronze swords and 
spears of the Homeric warriors were serviceable weapons. But bronze 
was scarce; the tin necessary to make the alloy with copper was hard 
to come by, and to this very day we are not perfectly sure where they 
got it from a thousand years B. C. But iron ore is plentiful, and as 
soon as it could be smelted with tolerable efficiency the Iron Age began. 
The iron they produced was poor in quality because the Ancients, and 
for the matter of that the iron-masters of the Middle Ages, never could 
raise the heat of their furnaces to a temperature that would get rid of 
the impurities; cast iron was always beyond their powers to produce. 
The production of steel was a hit or miss affair, according to the 
amount of carbon that accidentally got into the iron. But poor 
though it was, at least it was plentiful, and armor that would ade- 
quately protect from arrow or spear thrust could be turned out in 
large enough quantities to give protection to the foot soldiers. The 
great mass of the armies, the infantry phalanx, could now be effectively 
armed, and not alone the knights who could afford the rare and costly 
bronze equipment. It has been suggested, and it is not impossible, 
that the possession of iron armor gave to the Assyrians the victory 
over their foes and the foundation of their empire. Perhaps also 


8The mace of Areithous, Iliad vii, 141. The arrow with which Pandarus wounded 
Menelaus had an iron head. Iliad iv, 123. 
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command over the iron deposits of Asia Minor accounts for the sudden 
rise of the Hittite Empire. But these are mere conjectures, incapable 
of exact demonstration or proof. No more was iron the “heavenly 
metal” but the “earthy,” for men had found out how to smelt the ores 
of the earth. 

And so, with the advent of iron the great change in warfare began. 
The massed formation, the disciplined regulars, the elaborate tactics 
and the iron-walled phalanx took the place of the irregular scuffling 
and confused fighting of an earlier time. The heroic age was gone 
forever and the big battalions ruled the field. War, as we recognize 
it today, began and a sequence of development that has culminated 
in the battleship and the tank runs true through the ages. “Iron, 
cold iron, is master of men all.” 

With the close of the Homeric Age there descends upon Greece a 
period of obscurity of from two to three centuries upon which 
neither archaeologist nor historian can throw very much light. It 
is as if the curtain had descended upon the stage of history with the 
return of the heroes from Troy, not to go up again until we come 
to the scenes depicted by Hesiod. The times are bad, the big land- 
owners have oppressed the people and the little man is in distress. 
Justice is bought and sold and the agrarian problem has become 
acute, a problem never satisfactorily settled. Greece is a very small 
land cut up by mountains into fertile valleys; only 22 per cent of 
the land is cultivable, and in those valleys life multiplies fast, 
always pressing upon the limits of subsistence. There was not room 
for all the Greeks, so they had perforce to emigrate and all around 
the Mediterranean from the eastern coasts of Spain to the Black 
Sea littoral of Southern Russia the Greek colonies spread. Particu- 
larly on the coasts of Asia Minor were these colonies strong and 
numerous, and sooner or later the great Persian empire had to take 
serious notice of them. The Persians were a pacific race, not given 
to war, but the menace of these turbulent Greeks upon their borders 
could not be overlooked. It may not be too fanciful to suppose that 
a foreboding of disaster, still in the distant future, when Greek 
should overthrow Persian may have actuated the great king in his 
invasion of Greece. The Greeks must be crushed before the menace 
became dangerous and the Persian war followed, which ended in the 
rout of the invaders. God was not on the side of the big battalions 
and the desperate little Greek army and navy, fighting savagely for 
the very existence of Greece, beat the great unwieldy masses of their 
foes. The first round in the fight between East and West had fin- 
ished with the triumph of the West. Perhaps today we are seeing 
the last. 
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The rout of Persia had left Greece free to go about its own busi- 
ness and an outburst of activity in art and literature followed which 
still astonishes the world. But not alone in the intellectual sphere 
was the Greek genius to show itself. The Greek was a trader and a 
good businessman, better even than the Phoenician whom he sup- 
planted, and east and west he was spreading rapidly. The best of 
them all were the Athenians and Athens was the head of a league, 
nominally of free communities in the islands of the Aegean, actu- 
ally of an empire administered with great efficiency and not a little 
ruthlessness from Athens. 

Athens was essentially a maritime power. Her navy patrolled the 
seas and kept the ever-menacing pirates in check. She exacted a con- 
siderable tribute from her dependencies, called by courtesy “allies,” 
and her hand was heavy on any who resented her domination and 
dared to go against her will. Not but what the tribute she exacted 
was worth the money. She guaranteed protection from all foes, and 
her policing of the high seas was effective. It is certainly true to say 
that at the height of her power Athens dealt more effectively with 
the plague of piracy than at any time before or after, until Pompey 
rid the Mediterranean of it. But Athens was haughty and arrogant, 
as indeed were all the Greeks, and she was not loved. What had 
begun as a league of free and independent equals had become an 
empire ruled from Athens and conducted, as they frankly acknow]l- 
edged, for the benefit of the Athenians. 

Her trade was extensive and very valuable. She exported three 
costly and sought-after articles: oil, wine and pottery. Attic olive 
oil and wine were highly prized and found a ready market every- 
where, while Attic pottery and objets dart were the best in the 
world. For these three products there was an inexhaustible market 
at high prices, and Attic manufacturers flourished. If she had an 
unfavorable balance of trade, as she usually had, she paid for her 
imports with silver from the rich mines of Laurium or the taxes she 
received from her tributaries. In return Athens wanted three things 
which were of vital importance to her, grain, dried fish and lumber. 
Attica could not possibly produce all the wheat she needed, and to 
support her population it was absolutely necessary to import large 
quantities of grain. Dried fish also was a necessity as an article of 
diet, for Athenians had few animals on their farms and fish perforce 
took the place of meat products. And lastly, to maintain her navy 
and mercantile marine, ship’s timbers had to be imported in large 
quantities, for Greece had long been denuded of her forests. 
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Naturally Athens had found her market in the east, round the 
Aegean. She got her grain from South Russia, or Egypt, or indeed 
anywhere she could buy it; her ship’s timbers from Thrace and her 
dried fish from the Black Sea. But what of the Western Mediter- 
ranean, were there not rich markets to be found there? Undoubtedly 
there were, in Sicily and southern Italy. And what about Carthage, 
that somewhat mysterious city of which nobody knew very much? 
If Carthage could be dealt with effectively, trade with Spain would 
be open, and even perhaps with the Atlantic coasts of Europe, al- 
though that was a shadowy and unknown land, closely guarded by 
the jealous Carthaginians who would allow no rivals through the 
Straits of Gibraltar. 

The ambitions of Athens were great and with her command of the 
seas might be carried out, if she were not challenged and defeated by 
jealous rivals. The Corinthians feared them most and with good 
reason, for Corinth lay in the direct path to the west. The climax 
came when Athens made a defensive alliance with the island of 
Corcyra, the nearest point to South Italy and the jumping-off place for 
merchantmen proceeding to Italy and Sicily. With Athens control- 
ling the sea routes both east and west, the trade of Corinth and indeed 
of all Greek states outside of the Athenian influence was in danger of 
being strangled. In fact the process had begun already, for Athens 
had by a single decree banished the trade of Megara from all ports 
under her control. If Athens were not checked she would become 
supreme. 

So the Corinthians appealed to Sparta as the only power capable of 
dealing with the growing menace. Sparta was a landlocked country 
which had usually followed a policy of non-interference with affairs 
outside its borders. This attitude toward the rest of Greece arose 
from several causes. The Spartans were not traders; their peculiar 
social system prevented them from venturing over seas in quest of 
trade. Their land was naturally fertile enough to provide them with 
their simple wants, and they coveted no conquests beyond their borders. 
Provided they were not menaced from without, they had no compel- 
ling motive to march their army over their frontiers and even less to 
go outside the Peloponnese. And in addition to that, they had prob- 
lems enough at home to keep them fully occupied, with a mass of serfs, 
the Helots, who were ever on the watch to revolt against their masters. 
So the Spartans had followed a policy of appeasement, which suited 
themselves well enough but left Athens a free hand to pursue an 
imperialist policy in the Mediterranean. The Corinthians appealed to 
Sparta. The great debate at Sparta which preceded the declaration 
of war is well worth reading in the pages of Thucydides. The Corin- 


* Book 1, cap. 67ff. 
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thians pointed out the menace of the ever-growing power of Athens 
and reproached the Spartans for their supineness. “You will never 
appease them,” they said, “for they are never content with what they 
have, because they are always getting and enough for them is never as 
good as a feast. So that if anyone should sum up their character by 
saying that they are made neither to be quiet themselves nor let the 
rest of the world be so, he would speak correctly.” 

The reply of the Athenians was a bland acknowledgment of the 
truth of all that had been urged against them. “You say we are the 
dominant power in the Aegean? ‘True, but it was forced upon us. 
When the Persians had been beaten the task was not done. Someone 
had to organize the Greek colonies and islands against further aggres- 
sion.” The Spartans had let it go by default; they could have taken 
their rightful place as the leaders of Greece, but they preferred not to. 
So Athens had to assume that position. “You say we tyrannize and 
tax our allies? But discipline must be maintained, and great leagues 
and powerful navies cannot be kept up for nothing. Look at what we 
have done. We have held the Persians in check, and rid the seas of 
pirates.” And lastly, if the Spartans had been in the same position 
they would have done exactly the same. “Remember that the leader 
who must perforce assert his will over others is always hated by those 
who are compelled to obey him.” 

When the Corinthians and Athenians had been heard they withdrew 
and the question was debated in the Spartan Assembly. Old King 
Archidamus, a wise and trusted man, counselled peace. “You are 
going to fight a great power which is supreme at sea and you have no 
ships at all. You are going to fight a power that has an overflowing 
treasury and you have no money, and money not men wins wars.” 
The Spartans decided on war and the long exhausting struggle began. 
Year after year it went on, like two well-matched boxers who for round 
after round spar at each other, neither being able to knock the other 
out. Pericles began by laying down a grand strategy that was sound 
in conception but disastrous in execution. The one thing the Athe- 
nians must avoid was a pitched battle which they would inevitably 
lose. No Athenian army could possibly face the magnificent Spartan 
phalanx in the field. So when the Spartans invaded Attica, he evacu- 
ated the countryside and brought the people within the long walls, and 
the Spartans after laying waste the crops marched back again. The 
plan was sound but terribly costly and wearing. The country people, 
herded together within the close confines of the ramparts, sickened 
and the great plague of Athens killed thousands and sensibly weakened 
the fighting strength of the army. The Athenian fleet made forays on 
the coasts of the Peloponnese; but these were mere pinpricks which 
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did no considerable harm. It looked as if the war would only end 
when both sides were so weary and exhausted that it stopped from 
sheer lack of will to continue. 

But Athens had her vulnerable points, and it took the Spartans a 
long time to grasp that she could suffer mortal blows. If her supply 
lines could be cut, she must be starved out. A Spartan general, 
Brasidas, had more vision than the others and he struck the first blow 
that really hurt badly. He took an expedition to Chalcidice and 
captured the port of Amphipolis, thus cutting off the supply of ship’s 
timbers from that region. Thenceforward Athens was hard put to it 
to find sufficient lumber for her fleets. The blow was a serious one but 
not mortal. Athens was still supreme on the seas, and until the life 
lines had been cut she could feed her population and keep going 
indefinitely. 

After seventeen years the war had reached a stalemate. An uneasy 
peace that no one believed was final had intervened. It was obvious 
that, sooner or later, the war must be renewed, unless some formula 
delimiting the spheres of influence of the two powers could be worked 
out, and that seemed highly improbable. A powerful peace party 
in Athens wanted to finish it up once and for all. But that was im- 
possible; for the great issue of hegemony in the Greek world had not 
been settled and until that was decided there could be no peace; it 
must be a fight to a finish. And then Athens met disaster. She 
attacked Sicily and lost a great fleet and army, and although she fought 
on for eleven more years it was a hopeless cause, and defeat was inevi- 
table. The Sicilian expedition was soundly conceived as a part of 
the grand strategy of the war. If Sicily were captured, Athens would 
be impregnable both on the western and eastern fronts and her enemies 
would be hemmed in. Sicily was a great granary, and southern Italy 
was rich in forests for ship’s timbers. The great expedition might 
have succeeded but for a blunder in the home politics of Athens. By 
all odds the best, we may go so far as to say the only first-class general 
she possessed was Alcibiades, and he was accused and condemned on 
a frivolous charge by his political enemies. With that strange men- 
tality that is so incomprehensible to us that characterized all the 
Greeks, Alcibiades went over to the enemy and told them how to beat 
Athens. The Spartans followed his advice and a new phase of the war 
opened. 

Alcibiades told them to strike at the supply routes and so starve 
Athens out. A detachment of Spartans seized a strong position in the 
heart of Attica and held it. At a single blow the short overland route 
from the island of Euboea to Athens was cut, and the Athenians had 
to bring their grain freighters round to the Piraeus, a dangerous route 
that laid them open to attack. But another consequence even more 
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deadly followed. The Spartans had put the silver mines of Laurium 
out of use and that source of supply for the Athenian treasury was 
gone. From that time forward Athens had little or no money to 
finance the war. 

The second, and quite as deadly, blow that Alcibiades aimed at his 
own city was to carry the war to the East and seek aid from the 
Persians. Again it is strange to us that the Greeks should ever have 
done such a thing. The Spartans were calling to their aid their 
greatest foe, the enemy of the whole Greek race. And yet they did, 
and from the Persians they received the money and ship’s timbers that 
paid their mercenaries and built their fleets that in the end beat down 
the Athenian resistance. Perhaps our wonder at the action of the 
Spartans is not so great when we reflect upon the diplomatic twistings 
of the present war. And then, with another of these amazing changes 
that leave us bewildered, Alcibiades changed over again and went back 
to the Athenian side, and the final phase of the war opened. The last 
great battles were fought about the Dardanelles, as we would expect, 
for to keep the straits open was vital to Athens. Once they were lost, 
Athens must starve. Alcibiades fought well, we may almost say that 
in the last stage he was fighting Sparta single-handed. He gained 
ereat victories; but each left Athens weaker than before. He might 
sink fleet after fleet of his enemies, but new ones appeared. The Per- 
sian treasury was bottomless and the Persian shipyards inexhaustible 
in their supply of ships. Athens was beaten hopelessly and, starving 
and helpless, she surrendered. The great war was over and Athens 
never again recovered her ascendancy. 

The whole great and protracted struggle is immensely interesting 
to the economic historian. A great sea-power is beaten on the ele- 
ment in which it reigned supreme. It is beaten because the life lines 
which kept it supplied with the sheer necessities of existence were cut. 
When, at the disaster of Aegospotami, Athens lost her last fleet, she 
was down and out and surrendered unconditionally, defeated by 
Persian gold. 


IV, 


Are we to explain the conquests of Alexander on economic grounds? 
It is not impossible to put up a very fair case along these lines, founding 
the argument upon the existence of that economic disequilibrium in 
Greece that Rostovtzeff has so ably demonstrated in the second chapter 
of his Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World. Greece 
was overpopulated and had grave social problems on her hands in the 
hordes of slaves that provided a disturbing and highly inflammable 
element in her life. She had lost, or was very rapidly losing, her trade 
with the west, and that with the Black Sea was not in a much better 
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state. To compose this dangerous economic and social condition a 
vigorous eastern policy was the best remedy. Great markets were there 
on the Asiatic littoral of the Aegean, in Egypt, far beyond down the 
Red Sea to India and along the caravan routes to China for silk and 
spices and precious stones, “cargoes of apes and ivory and peacocks.” 

Was this the motive unseen and unsuspected that sent Alexander and 
his Macedonians on their career of conquest? At that point our judg- 
ment begins to falter. Is not the easiest explanation generally the best 
Macedonia was on the march, led by an adventurous young man of 
singular ability who had made, we cannot doubt, a quite accurate esti- 
mate of the military efficiency of the immense Persian armies, There 
had been few illusions in Greece as to the worth of the Persian as a 
soldier ever since the time of the expedition of the Ten Thousand to 
the gates of Babylon. Alexander had but a handful; but they were all 
first-class fighting men and he knew he could beat the Persians. It was 
a glorious adventure, carried through with consummate mastery of the 
artofwar. That there was an economic motive beneath it is very hard 
to credit. 

The great struggles that convulsed the Hellenistic world between the 
successors of Alexander were for the hegemony of the Aegean and the 
immensely rich commerce oi that region. As Rostovtzeiff has shown, so 
long as there was a balance of power between the three great monarchies 
it preserved the Hellenistic world from disintegration. It was when 
the Ptolemies were driven out of the Aegean, and from such parts of 
Asia Minor as they had been able to seize, that the balance broke down 
and the second disastrous phase began, when Rome was forced to take 
a hand in the political set-up of the eastern Mediterranean. The Hel- 
leuistic monarchs had fought each other to a standstill. Perhaps Mr. 
Tarn is right when he says that men in those days were “a little mad.” 
There followed the great wars between Rome and Philip V of Macedon 
and Antiochus III of Syria, which ended in the complete ruination of 
the Greek monarchies and the systematic looting of their wealth by 
Roman governors and tax-collectors, 


Let us now turn to another great struggle, that between Rome and 
Carthage, a struggle in many ways strangely like that between Athens 
and Sparta. Again we find a great maritime power in Carthage, 
supreme upon the seas, and a land power unused to the sea, fearful of 
its dangers and untrained in warfare upon it. It is related that until 
a Carthaginian galley was stranded upon the coast of Italy the Romans 
did not know how to build first-class battleships. But, with that 
notable efficiency that characterized them, they not only copied the 
model but improved upon it and eventually drove the Carthaginian 
fleet from the seas. 
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The Carthaginians were good soldiers, Hannibal was supremely 
good; but they had not that genius for making war that made Rome 
invincible in the days of her greatness. And in the Roman character 
was a tremendous toughness, an almost infinite capacity for taking 
punishment and not being knocked out. They were curiously like the 
Russians today in that they could suffer appalling losses and still 
come back. 

It looked at first as if the Carthaginians must win, and indeed they 
very nearly did; or rather it looked at one time, when Hannibal was 
bringing disaster after disaster upon the Roman armies, as if they 
would win. But, looking at the great struggle from the perspective 
of history, it is plain enough that Carthage must have lost. It was 
the old story of an embattled democracy fighting relentlessly against a 
military and naval oligarchy and wearing it down, exhausting it and, 
in the end, crushing it under the sheer weight of numbers. Rome was 
far stronger economically than Carthage. As we have learned afresh 
in the North African campaign, the Mediterranean littoral of North 
Africa is a very narrow strip of fertile land which cannot support a 
large population. The Carthaginians had to depend almost wholly 
upon mercenaries and native tribes which might, or might not, prove 
reliable. In only one branch of the military arm were they definitely 
superior and that was in cavalry, and Hannibal was one of the very few 
generals of the ancient world who knew how to use it effectively. The 
elephants, which at first came as such a stunning shock to the Romans, 
later proved unreliable and useless; the Romans soon learned how to 
deal with them. The Carthaginian fleet in the first Punic war was 
excellent, but deteriorated and later was driven from the sea by the 
Romans who, while they were never good seamen, were first-class 
fighters and in a sea battle on equal terms could be counted on to defeat 
the Carthaginians. As the material resources of Carthage dwindled 
and her treasury drained, so did her fighting strength. 

Rome was far stronger—not in money, for Rome had none then, 
but in men and physical resources which Carthage had not. And 
above all the Roman possessed that doggedness that refused to accept 
defeat, that inability to recognize disaster when it does come that 
pulls a people through to victory. Any people that could endure 
the disasters inflicted upon it by Hannibal and come back still un- 
beaten must have won in the end. The strategy of Fabius Cunctator 
was correct, never to risk a major battle when defeat was most likely, 
if not certain, but to delay and wear the enemy down, exhaust his re- 
sources. Time was on the side of the Romans, they had only to hang 
on grimly and the issue could not be in doubt. And that delaying 
game they played to perfection and finally won. For fourteen years 
Hannibal was in South Italy doing nothing while the might of 
Rome slowly gathered and the strength of Carthage waned. A re- 
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lieving force under Hasdrubal coming over the Alps to Hannibal’s 
aid was defeated and the second Punic war was as good as over. 
Hannibal’s retreat to North Africa and his overthrow at Zama were 
inevitable and followed swiftly. 

Looking back on it now it is extraordinary to reflect that Rome did 
not grasp the fact that the continued existence of Carthage was im- 
possible for her. The spear point of North Africa jutting into the 
Mediterranean provided then, as it does today, a menace to Italy 
that had to be eliminated if safety was to be secured. Carthage and 
Rome could not both exist; one or the other must be destroyed, and 
Rome should have obliterated her rival in 202 B.C. That was not done 
until fifty-sIx years later. It is not necessary, as some modern his- 
torians ® have done, to represent the final destruction of Carthage as 
having been carried out solely at the behest of Roman bankers and 
merchants, who wanted the final ruination of a rival. Whether the 
Carthaginians provided a troublesome problem in the politics of 
North Africa, or whether they competed too successfully with Roman 
merchants, the result was the same—Roman and Carthaginian could 
not exist side by side. True to the grim philosophy of Roman rule, 
she made a desert and called it peace. But ironically the site of 
Carthage was too important commercially to allow it to lie desolate. 
The city was refounded as a Roman colony and attained once more 
to riches. Roman Carthage was accounted by Strabo one of the great- 
est and most wealthy cities of the Empire and other writers say it was 
second only to Rome. It took the Arabs finally to obliterate it, and 
we may reflect that not until the Barbary Corsairs were cleared out 
of the ports of North Africa in the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was trade along those coasts freed from the dangers which made 
it next to impossible. 


VI 


We may often wonder what effect these ancient wars had upon the 
accumulation of wealth and how great was the actual destruction in- 
volved. It is not easy to give an answer to that, beyond saying that 
undoubtedly the destructive forces were very great and their effects 
disastrous. But we must remember that the wealth destroyed was of 
an unsubstantial character, huts and flimsy houses and growing crops. 
We know that the destruction of the economic life of Attica during 
the Peloponnesian war was not very great when the Spartans merely 
destroyed the growing crops. It was not until they cut down the 
olive and fig groves that serious damage was done. This affords an 
illuminating commentary upon the command to the children of Israel 


5 Notably Mommsen. Ulrich Kahrstedt, Geschichte der Karthager, Berlin, 1913, pp. 616 ff., 
protests against this extreme view. 
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not to cut down the trees to make siege works, because when the city 
was captured the olive and fig trees would provide the victors with 
food.® 

The destruction of modern war is infinitely greater than that of 
ancient. But the capital available for reconstruction is also much 
greater, and the speed with which damage can be repaired is incom- 
parably in excess of that available in the past. In primitive coun- 
tries, if the inhabitants are not wiped out or very considerably re- 
duced in numbers, the destructiveness of war is not very great. As 
the accumulation of fixed capital increases, so do the losses occasioned 
by war. The appalling destruction of the economic resources of 
Mesopotamia by the Mongols under Hulagu in the thirteenth century 
turned a rich and fertile land into a desert, and from this catastrophe 
the country has never recovered from that day to this. We know that 
the devastation of the Thirty Years War put back the economic ad- 
vance of Germany for a hundred years. Great areas were reduced to 
ruins and the inhabitants wiped out. There is little evidence that 
wars in the ancient world were as destructive. 

There are not wanting indications that among the historians of to- 
day there is an unmistakable revolt against what has been called by 
the somewhat vague and unsatisfactory term “The Economic Interpre- 
tation of History.” Hasebroek* has warned us not to search for eco- 
nomic motives too assiduously in the politics of Ancient Greece. As 
is almost inevitable in all polemical writings, he has overstated his case 
in his denial that the Greeks were ever actuated by economic consid- 
erations. But while we may demur at the over-accentuated presenta- 
tion of his thesis, yet his warning is salutary. We cannot speak of 
homo politicus as a distinct species from homo economicus. Men’s 
motives are mixed, they are a bundle of contradictions and inconsist- 
encies and to strike a balance between them is impossible. The 
Athenians fought the Spartans for the hegemony of Greece, and part 
of that hegemony was the trade of the western Mediterranean. The 
Corinthians who appealed to Sparta to check the domination of Athens 
were alarmed, not alone for their trade with Sicily and Magna Graecia, 
but for their very existence as a city and for the freedom of the little 
states of Greece. Rome fought Carthage because the two could not 
exist together and keep the peace. Economic and political rivalries 
were too great and the motives that actuated the great struggle were 
mixed and inextricably intertwined. That is surely the conclusion 
at which the careful historian must arrive. There are never clear-cut 
issues in any war, just as there are not in the present great struggle. 

* Deut. xx, 19. 


7Johannes Hasebrock, Staat und Handel im Alten Griechenland. Eng. trans., Trade 
and Politics in Ancient Greece, London, 1933. 
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Rostovtzeff begins his great work on the social and economic history 
of the Hellenistic world by saying “It may be thought superfluous to 
begin a book treating chiefly of social and economic questions with a 
survey of political events.” But surely no apology was needed. How 
“an we separate the political events from the economic? And con- 
versely, how can we understand the economic background if we are 
ignorant, or not well-informed, of its political consequences. 

The onslaught of the economist upon history has borne useful re- 
sults and has proved salutary in our conception of the story of man- 
kind. But the economist must not press his advantage too far, nor try 
to dominate the science of history. If he does, then we have a dis- 
torted view which in its way is just as untrue as the preoccupation of 
the political historian with motives that do not, or apparently do not, 
arise from economic urges. All of which goes to show that history is 
a very hard thing to understand and an infinitely difficult thing to 
record. We said, we shall be wise; but it was far from us. That which 
is far off and exceeding deep, who can find it out? 


Geopolitics and Mercantilism' 
by Lawrence A. Harper 


Geopolitics is like a house of many mansions. In addition to the 
geopolitics of England, there is the Geopolitik of Germany, the géo- 
politique of France, and more recent American versions. Hundreds 
of books and thousands of articles have been written, each empha- 
sizing different phases of the subject and many flatly contradicting 
each other.2. The partial acceptance of Haushofer’s geopolitical 
views by Hitler forces us to judge the doctrine not merely from the 
words of its advocates but also from the deeds of its proponents. 
In approaching this welter of evidence, we must proceed with cau- 
tion. However blameworthy Geopolitik may be in its own right, it 
would scarcely be fair to attribute the racial excesses of Streicher 
to the geographical and political views of Haushofer. On the other 
hand, the financial operations of Hjalmar Schacht can properly be 
attributed to geopolitics because of their close relationship in prac- 
tice, even though he never studied Geopolitii with Haushofer in 
Munich.’ 

Twentieth century geopolitics originated in the writings of the 
Englishman, Halford J. Mackinder; was christened by the Swede, 
Rudolph Kjellen; and exploited by the German, Haushofer; but it 
has a much longer lineage. Some of its concepts have been traced 
back to the writings of such ancients as Herodotus, Hippocrates and 
Caesar. Machiavelli, Montesquieu and Napoleon have also been listed 
among its earlier sages. The German ancestry is so numerous that it is 
wisest here to avoid enumerating any names.‘ Students of geopolitics 
have called attention to the fact that such idealists as Emerson 


1In the interests of clarity it seemed wisest to avoid burdening the paper with too 
many footnotes, and citations have been given only to quotations or points which might 
be of special interest. Acknowledgment should also be made for the aid and assistance 
rendered by Henry Blumenthal, Sara Rose Cooper, and Dr. Andrew Gyorgy, all of the 
University of California. 

2R. Strausz-Hupé in his Geopolitics, New York, 1942, p. 6, states that “A recent 
German bibliography lists three thousand book titles under the heading Geopolitik.” A 
mere historian venturing into the subject echoes feelingly J. Mattern’s comment in his 
Geopolitik: Doctrine of National Self-Sufficiency and Empire, Baltimore, p. 42, 1942, 
about “the paralyzing experience of getting lost in the jungle of the multitude of the titles 
of the books and articles . . . of their contributions, real or banal, original or repetitious” 
which faces anyone who ventures “into the thickets of the literature on the subject of 
political geography, of Geopolitik, and of the interrelation of the two.” 

’ However, an article was devoted to Schacht’s ideas in the Zeitschrift fur Geopolitik, 
H. U. F. von Wangenheim, “Welthandelsbung,” Z, f. G., VIII (February, 1931), 159-66. 

‘Among the names most often mentioned are Frederick the Great, Fichte, Hegel, List, 
von Biilow, Treitschke, Ratzel, and Spengler. 
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and Goethe had acute geographic insight. In America’s early history 
we find Calhoun proclaiming, “Let us conquer space,” * and Monroe 
pointing out that distance would prevent Spain from reconquering 
her American colonies. Yet for the most part, these are only casual 
references, and in none do we find the combination of theory and 
practice which confronts the world today in Nazi Germany. 

Mercantilism, however, provides such an example. Few advocates 
of Lebensraum have stated their cause more succinctly than the 
English pamphleteer who proclaimed in 1609, “We are a great peo- 
ple and the land is too narrow for us.”* Mercantilist proposals were 
calls to action, to have things “well fixt by a good law.”? Like geo- 
politics, mercantilism does not offer a closely integrated set of prin- 
ciples. In fact, it was less self-conscious about such matters, and was 
not even christened until after its virtual demise, when Adam Smith 
referred to it as “the mercantile system.” 

Under the circumstances it is difficult to supply an adequate defi- 
nition of either topic. In the case of mercantilism, the most one 
‘an say with safety is that it was the political-economic system which 
preceded the era of free trade, and even then, someone will rise to 
remark that it was not a system. It is likewise difficult to describe 
geopolitics, since there are more definitions than there are geopoli- 
ticians. For those who like definitions, we can give the official version 
of the term: “Geopolitik is the science dealing with the dependence 
of political events upon the soil. . . . Geopolitik aims to furnish the 
armature for political action and guidance in political life... . 
Geopolitik must come to be the geographical conscience of the state.” § 
With this as a sample, it seems more profitable to drop the subject 
of definitions and turn instead to an analysis of the basic relation- 
ships and fundamental attitudes of mercantilism and geopolitics 
which appear in theory and practice. 

Despite all the fluctuation and variety, there are certain definite 
characteristics common to both. In each era we find state regulations 
designed to increase national power by increasing national self-suf- 
ficiency. Mercantilism helped to break down local barriers and to 
develop larger national groups, while geopolitics in its most vigorous 
form has been directed to the aggrandizement of Nazi Germany. 
Both presuppose a powerful state which is to be made more potent by 
freeing itself from foreign economic dependence. Each subordinates 
the individual to society, and justifies restraints upon individual 
freedom on the ground that the individual will benefit from the 
advantages to be gained by the nation. 


5 W.M. Meigs, The Life of John Caldwell Calhoun, New York, 1917, I, 207. 
® Quoted in Francis W. Coker, Democracy, Liberty, and Property, New York, 1942, p. 2. 
7Quoted in L. A. Harper, The English Navigation Laws, New York, 1939, p. 16. 


8 Quoted in Mattern, p. 45. 
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The outstanding quality of mercantilism was its dynamic and pur- 
poseful character—a quality which it would seem to share with geo- 
politics. Mercantilist pamphleteers were continually scolding their 
governments for inaction, pointing out how much better their rivals 
fared, and calling for “publick spirits and wise measures” to reform 
conditions. Geopolitics unquestionably does not envision a static uni- 
verse. It recognizes that countries, as well as individuals, will grow 
and change. But a question arises whether geopoliticians believe that, 
once initiated into the mysteries of geopolitics, man can regulate his 
destiniés or whether they subscribe to a doctrine of “spatial determin- 
ism” and the “inevitabilities of geopolitics.” When they become ear- 
ried away by enthusiasm in trying to establish the scientific qualities 
of their subject, it is difficult to determine what they mean. Yet Haus- 
hofer, himself, has declared that geopolitics can explain only one- 
quarter of human activities, and in true mercantilist style he likes to 
learn from his foes, citing the maxim Fas est ab hoste doceri.2. More- 
over, actions speak louder than words. Unless geopoliticians believe 
in the efficacy of purposeful planning they certainly are expending 
much useless energy. 

Both schools of thought have a close connection with war. Mer- 
cantilism developed between two Hundred Years Wars,’ in an era 
punctuated with many other struggles, and geopolitics came into 
prominence between two world conflicts, largely because of resentment 
at the outcome of the first and hope for better fortune in the second. 
Each had at least one element in its doctrine which tended to promote 
war in an era of nationalist competition. Mercantilists mistakenly 
believed that the total volume of possible trade was fixed, and that 
one nation profited and another lost in an international exchange of 
merchandise. They therefore concluded that economic warfare should 
be utilized as “the best and justest way to subdue our Enemies,” when 
hostility did not assume a more belligerent form." The German pre- 
occupation with Lebensraum has caused them to desire additional ter- 
ritory, and each new gain had to be protected by more. The an- 
nounced end was usually national defense, but the power thus acquired 
might equally well be used for purposes of aggression; and human 
ingenuity proved equal to the task of finding good defensive reasons 
for acquiring choice possessions of weaker neighbors, whether the 
need arose under Louis XIV or Hitler. 
9K. B. Wittfogel, “Geopolitik, Geographischer Materialismus und Marxismus,” Z. f. G., 
IX (October, 1982), 581-91; Weigert, p. 116. 

10Mercantilism, of course, was of comparatively slow growth, but P. W. Buck in his 
The Politics of Mercantilism, New York, 1942, p. 3, suggests that Libelle of Englyshe 
Polyoye, published In 1438, might be considered a mercantilist document, and that A Dis- 
course of the Common Weal of This Realm of England, published in 1549, definitely 
belongs to that group. 

11 Andrew Yarranton, England's Improvement, London, 1677, Epistle to the Reader. 

2H. W. Weigert, Generals and Geoyraphy, New York, 1942, p. 172; see also Mattern, 
pp. 16, 76; Strausz-Hupé, pp. 94-95. 
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Global thinking is no discovery of geopoliticians. The English 
Navigation Acts had separate clauses for Asia, Africa and America, 
as well as Europe. The Seven Years War, to mention but one mer- 
cantilist struggle, received its name from its duration in Europe, but 
it started in America, and by the time it ended, the French had been 
driven from India. President Monroe has no monopoly on the “doc- 
trine of two spheres.” Long before him mercantilist statesmen tried 
to keep the Old and New Worlds apart, just as some geopoliticians have 
sought todotoday. In this connection mercantilists and geopoliticians 
have another point in common—they both failed. 

The possibilities inherent in pincer movements and the dangers of 
encirclement about which we read so much in our newspapers were 
appreciated as far back as the colonial period. ‘Twenty-five years after 
founding Quebec, Champlain looked forward to the time when France, 
by possessing the interior of the country, would be able to expel the 
English “and compel them to retire to the coast,” and by depriving 
them of the Iroquois trade, force them “to abandon the whole country.” 
Conversely, La Salle feared that the English, under the stimulus of 
Governor Dongan of New York, would “complete the ruin of New 
France, which they already hem in by the establishments in Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, New England, and Hudson’s Bay.” And the final 
French attempt to reach down from Canada and up the Mississippi 
and Ohio from Louisiana dwarfs all but the purported Japanese- 
German design of closing in on India.” 

Strategic materials have caused no greater concern to Haushofer 
and other geopoliticians than they did to the mercantilists. For the 
most part the commodities sought differed, but the interests remained 
practically the same. ‘Timber, masts, pitch, tar, hemp and rosin, to 
say nothing of gold, were as important to England’s success in the 
wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as rubber, oil, and 
the alloys which help to produce modern steel have been in the days 
of the blitzkrieg. Mercantilist England might seek her materials 
from afar, while Nazi Germany hopes to acquire them in adjacent ter- 
ritories, but the program of each conformed to geographic realities 
which it faced. Longer voyages helped England to increase the 
number of seamen upon which she depended to man her fleets, and the 
territorial propinquity desired by Germany enables her to obtain sup- 
plies in wartime despite her lack of seapower.” 


18Early in the history of colonial rivalry it was understood that “there shall be no 
peace beyond the line.’”’ Attempts were also made not to have struggles in Europe a 
justification for war in America, and vice versa. Max Savelle, The Foundations of American 
Civilization, New York, 1942, pp. 52-57, 283-87. 

1% William T. Morgan, “English Fear of ‘Encirclement’ in the Seventeenth Century,” 
Can. Hist. Rev., X (March, 1929), 4-22. 

16D, Whittlesey, German Strategy of World Conquest, New York, 1942, iii; see also 
editorial ‘‘America Tries Geopolitics,’ Business Week (July 11, 1942), 88. 
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Both mercantilists and geopoliticians are fully aware of the part a 
country’s population plays in world affairs. However, mercantilists 
were somewhat more logical than German geopoliticians of the Hitler 
variety. Instead of complaining of the lack of Lebensraum and plead- 
ing for a greater population in almost one and the same breath, the 
mercantilists worried first about overpopulation. It was not until 
after they had sought and found a remedy for most of the unemploy- 
ment through emigration to the colonies that they began to worry about 
the dangers of underpopulation. Also many anticipated Mussolini’s 
objections to cities as the destroyers of population.” 

One regrets to recall that the ruthless movements of peoples are no 
new invention. Hitler’s treatment of the Jews, the campaigns of ex- 
termination against the Poles, and the forced transportation of the 
Dutch from parts of Holland find mercantilist parallels in attempts to 
exterminate recalcitrant Indians, and in the expulsion of the Moors 
from Spain, the Huguenots from France, and the Acadians from 
Nova Scotia. On the other hand, one does not find in mercantilist 
literature the same intense emphasis upon race, the same attachment 
to the soil, Blut und Boden, which so frequently appears in the papers 
of the Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik and other German writings, and so 
complicates the peaceful solution of problems.” 

There are, of course, differences between the two doctrines, but they 
are more apparent than real. Geopoliticians refer to the state as an 
organism, while mercantilists were fond of speaking of the sovereign 
as the merchant prince or the father of a family. The analogies varied, 
but the habit of using analogies was common to both groups. Simi- 
larly, mercantilists exploited their colonies by trying to limit their 
manufactures so that the mother country’s industry could benefit ; Ger- 
many, having no colonies, plans to accord the same treatment to the 
parts of Europe she has conquered. Modern powers seek to give 
mobility to their troops by building tanks, but the France of Colbert 
sought to do so by improving the breed of horses. 

Such changes in method do not show that the two systems are differ- 
ent—they are likely to occur within either. Under mercantilism an 
effort was once made to keep all the bullion possible within the realm, 
but the East India Company needed gold for its trade, and its advocates 
bevblkerungspolitische Programm Mussolinis: ‘Entvélkerung der Stiidte’ und 
‘Verliindlichung,’” 7. f. G., X (February, 1933), 123-25. 

177The Germanic concepts about race are virtually incomprehensible to the American. 
but it seems to be closely interwoven into their Geopolitik. In discussing the geopolitical 
foundations of the spatial order in the, Third Reich, Hansjulius Schepers said, “without 
space, no race, without race, no Reich” (“Geopolitische Grundlagen der Raumordnung 
im Dritten Reich,” Z. f. G., XIII [January, 1926], 17-82, at 25). Karl Thalheim noted the 
similarity of mercantilism and geopolitics, but he denied the full comparison because 
economic planners under mercantilism had so often belonged to a foreign people and had 
therefore lacked the “intuitive” grasp obtained only from a national-racial common origin. 
(“Der ‘Lenkende’ und die Wirtschaftsstruktur,” Z. f. G., XV [January, 1938], 62-70; “Volk 
und Staat in der Wirtschaftslenkung,” Z. 7. G., XV [November, 1938], 909-17). 
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finally convinced the nation that it might sometimes profit rather than 
lose from such exportations; that the true test of a nation’s wealth was 
the general balance of trade. Similarly, European geopoliticians, ex- 
amining maps drawn on a mercator projection, stress the importance 
of Central Europe in the Heartland of the great World Island formed 
by Eurasia and Africa. They dismiss the Americas and Australia as 
of minor importance. However American geopoliticians, writing after 
military aviation has demonstrated its modern importance, are more 
apt to study azimuthal projections which show that at the North Pole 
America is actually united with Eurasia. Consequently they can em- 
phasize the central position of Alaska.** The propositions expounded 
and the points stressed vary with increasing experience and changing 
interests. 

Honesty, however, demands that the case of Joshua Gee be called to 
attention. When reciting the history of world commerce from the days 
of Tyre through the Roman Empire and the predominance of Alex- 
andria and of the Hanse towns to the rise of the Dutch Netherlands, 
he overlooked a point in his mercantilist enthusiasm which no self- 
respecting geopolitician would have dreamt of ignoring. Instead of 
pointing out that each area occupied a central position at the crossroads 
of world traffic during its period of ascendancy, Gee drew the moral 
that trade could be developed wherever proper governmental efforts 
were made.’® Yet when all is confessed, there remains merely a differ- 
ence in emphasis. It is interesting but not fundamental. 

The fact that geopoliticians stress the importance of geographical 
factors does not mean that they were ignored by the mercantilists. 
Haushofer sought geographic knowledge and published it in the Zezt- 
schrift fiir Geopolitik. But long before his time, mercantilists had 
been reading Hakluyt’s Voyages and Purchas his Pilgrimes which gave 
“a history of the World in Sea Voyages and Lande Travells by 
Englishmen and Others.” * The writers and statesmen of the earlier 
era make it very clear that they were aware of the importance of a 
nation’s geographic position. Descriptions of colonies emphasized 
their healthful climate and rich resources. English pamphleteers de- 
clared that England’s geographic situation gave her “the Preferrance 
of the most Valuable Trade in the World”; they proclaimed that the 
British Isles had better air and better ports than Holland and that they 


18 Compare the German maps in Whittlesey, German Strategy, with such American pub- 
lications as Spykman and Weigert. 

The Trade and Navigation of Great Britain Considered, London, 1731: He states 
(in the preface) : “Trade will not remain long in any place where it meets with coldness 
and indifferency, but those governments which embrace it with the greatest cheerfulness, 
and give it the most Encouragement, shall! have it.” 

20 In this connection, mention should be made of the Institut fiir Geopolitik. Americans 
will be interested to note that attempts were made to awaken their interest in political 
geography and foreign policies even before the Zeitschrift appeared in 1924 by the publi- 
cation of Isaiah Bowman's 7’he New World, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1921, and the magazine 
Foreign Affairs, 1922, and the formation of the Foreign Policy Association, 1918. 
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were superior “in their Native Grewth and Production for Commerce ; 
as Rich Soy] is to that which is Barren.” ?* In France, Montchrétien 
told the king and queen mother that the two seas washing France’s 
shores were “two doors giving issue to the two ends of the earth.” 
The repeated searches for a Northwest Passage reflect a persisting 
appreciation of the value of continuous water routes, and the agitation 
over Denmark’s control of the Sound of Elsinore demonstrates a recog- 
nition of the domination of sea passages by 2 land power. 

Great strides were taken in improving the pbysical conditions in 
mercantilist countries. Montchrétien could qualify both as a geo- 
politician and a true mercantilist when he declared that the chief 
wealth of anation depended upon four factors: “a favorable situation, 
an abundance of natural resources, a large and industrious popula- 
tion, and a very careful regulation of the first three.” °° In accord- 
ance with these views, France drained her marshes and England re- 
claimed the fens. Efforts were made to improve communications by 
building roads and canals. France went so far as to try to join the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic. 

It was during this period that John Evelyn planted the oaks which 
were said to have supplied the ships at Trafalgar. Evelyn lacked 
the technical knowledge to produce sugar, lubricants, and clothes 
from wood as the Nazis are said to be doing, but he did his best to 
extend the uses of wood products. He declared that the bark, saw 
dust, ashes, acorns, galls, mistletoe, polypod, agaric, uvae, knur, 
leaves, and even the roots were capable of commercial exploitation, 
and reported that a few oak buttons fed to horses that were black 
would in a few days alter their color to a fine dapple gray.** 

One hears much about gold in mercantilism and little about it in 
geopolitics, but is there a fundamental difference? The interest of 
the mercantilist in gold arose from the close correlation which then 
existed between it and power. Little or no success attended mer- 
cantilist efforts to manage currency. Political controls had not yet 
developed so that the state could regulate the internal activities of its 
populace as effectively as the Nazis, or dominate the external trade 
as completely. Under the looser controls of the seventeenth century, 
the possession of bullion afforded some assurance that a sovereign 
would be able to achieve his ends both at home and abroad. If Ger- 
man geopoliticians had had control of a major portion of the world’s 
supply of gold, they doubtless would have taken advantage of the 

21 Quoted in Harper, pp. 10—11. 

aaa in C. W. Cole, Colbert and a Century of French Mercantilism, New York, 1939, 
7. 23 Cole, I, 86. The quotation given is Cole’s summary, rather than Montchrétien’s words. 

* John Evelyn, Silva: Or, A Discourse of Forest Trees, London, 1825, I, 67-114; 
Isaiah Bowman, “Our Better Ordering and Preservation,” Science, 93: 191-97, at 196; 


Egon Glesinger, Nazis in the Woodpile: Hitler’s Plot for Essential Raw Material, In- 
dianapolis, 1942. 
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fact. Lacking it, they sought other means of conducting world 
trade. Yet it is interesting to note the many similarities which the 
two systems exhibited in their efforts to enable one country to get 
what it wanted from others. English mercantilists formed joint stock 
companies to control foreign trade, and the Germans organized car- 
tels. Both placed restrictions upon foreign exchange and prohibited 
the export of coin without license. Each sought to diminish the 
amount of imports in order to reduce the drain of specie and on occa- 
sion required foreigners to buy enough local goods to equal the value 
of the merchandise they had imported. To advance the sale of its 
manufactures, mercantilist Britain obtained its wines from Portu- 
gal rather than France, and Nazi Germany bought its cotton from 
Brazil rather than fhe United States. 

If time permitted, one could probably continue finding more par- 
allels between mercantilism and geopolitics,?* but an elaboration of 
such specific illustrations hardly seems worth while. In any social 
outlook which even approaches reality there are bound to be certain 
similarities because of the inherent sameness of both man and the 
world throughout human history. The remainder of our discussions 
can more profitably be devoted to considering what concerns these 
topics have to us. 

We must remember that in human affairs there is some bad in the 
best and some good in the worst of systems as well as in men. The 
widely publicized connections between Haushofer and Hitler, between 
Geopolitik and the blitzkrieg, have caused many to berate the subject 
as something evil which is the antithesis of democracy.?7 The theo- 
retical fallacies in mercantilist doctrine and the bureaucratic compli- 


2H. C. H. Wohlthat, “Die Staatliche Lenkung der Aussenwirtschaft,” Z. f. G., XIV 
(July, 1937), 585-89 ; see also Karl R. Bopp, ““Hjalmar Schacht: Central Banker,” University 
of Missouri Studies, XIV (January, 1939), 71-90. 

#* Another example which comes to mind is that like the Germans and Japanese, seven- 
teenth century nations started wars before declaring them, and that the modern geo- 
political emphasis upon statistics (especially of population) had its counterpart in the 
mercantilists’ interest in trade figures. 

27 The keynote of the criticisms lies in the lack of attention paid to the human factor. 
One critic speaks of ‘“‘The colossal calm of the new fatalism’’ (Mattern, p. 49). Another 
says, “Theirs is a cold chess game,”’ and complains that the decisive objection to German 
geopolitics is that it has no consideration for the value of the individual or of human 
life (Weigert, Generals and Geography, p. 247; “German Geopolitics,” Harpers Magazine, 
CLXXXIII [November, 1941], 586-97, at 597); Strausz-Hupé, p. 81, declares that “Geo- 
politik is as unprincipaled and as cynical as Nazi leadership."" Bowman remarks (‘‘Geogra- 
phy vs. Geopolitics,’ Geog. Rev., XXXII [1942], 658) that as disclosed in German writings, 
geopolitics is an “illusion, Mummery, an apology for theft.’ Vice President Wallace 
denies that the Heartland theory is valid in an air-power world, and wonders whether 
“ideas and organization do not play an even more important part in world destiny than 
geography” (San Francisco Chronicle, December 27, 1942). Malcolm Cowley, The New 
Republic, CVI (April 20, 1942), 546-47, defines geopolitics “as an attempt to transform 
the art of international relations into a physical science by excluding everything qualita- 
tive; by including nothing that cannot be measured in terms of mass or energy.” And 
Royce Brier (San Francisco Chronicle, May 13, 1943) speaks of German geopolitics as 
showing “how mankind was to be carved up like a surgeon working on a Thanksgiving 
turkey, and by a new and bizarre method having all the mystie attributes of science.” 
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cations which ensued when its proponents became over-ambitious 
have until recently caused mercantilism to be dismissed as outmoded. 
The mistake has been in focusing upon the errors and perversions 
rather than-.upon the contributions and potentialities of the two 
doctrines. 

Essentially, geopolitics, like mercantilism, is morally neuter, merely 
an instrument which may be put to good or bad ends. The tendency 
to war which we noted as arising out of the mercantilist error in 
thinking of trade as something fixed from which only one nation bene- 
fited has been cured by an increased understanding which demon- 
strates that there can be mutual benefits from international exchanges. 
Similarly, the urge for territorial expansion can be curbed, if not 
eliminated, by better integration of world commerce and more in- 
tensive utilization of national resources, possibilities which geopoli- 
ticians are already exploring. 

The tendency of some geopoliticians to stress geographical factors 
to the exclusion of human considerations is no justification for our 
making the mistake of ignoring geographic reality. Either mistake 
can be disastrous. Jmagine our present position if Alaska and Hawaii 
were not in our possession. We once declined to acquire Hawaii and 
except for a combination of luck and the skill of a few statesmen we 
would have refused to purchase Alaska. Similarly, in the middle of 
the nineteenth century, we did not accept the Virgin Islands and Santo 
Domingo when they were offered to us. We have since rectified the 
error by purchasing the Virgin Islands and leasing other bases in the 
Caribbean, but Fate was not so kind with respect to our mistakes in the 
Pacific. When we acquired the Philippines, we also might have 
purchased Micronesia, as Germany did shortly thereafter. Instead we 
ignored geographic realities, forgot the necessity of adequate bases for 
maintaining communication with our new possessions, forgot that so 
long as they were not in our hands, the islands might be acquired by a 
hostile power. Now we are paying a high price in blood while we are 
winning them back one by one. Until we evolve a better international 
order we must have strategic bases to protect ourselves and our neigh- 
bors. Idealists may contend that these are the very arguments em- 
ployed by the Nazis. True, but the solution is a greater scrutiny of 
our use of power, not its renunciation. Experience has demonstrated 
most painfully that unless we have adequate military and naval force 
ready for action the purest of intentions will not restrain predatory 
powers from aggression.”$ 


** Peter Stevens (“Geopolitics, East and West,” Nation, CL¥I (June 28, 1941), 747-50, 
at 749) quotes Dr. Rosenberg, then the official interpreter and formulator of Nazi ideals 
and aims, as follows: “A new peace shall make Germany mistress of the globe, a peace 
not hanging on the palm fronds of lachrymose pacifist women-folk, but established by the 
victorious sword of a master-race that takes over the world in the service of a higher 
civilization,” 
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We must not allow ourselves to be repulsed completely from the 
subject by the ruthless aspect of geopolitics which is exemplified in 
NaziGermany. One may criticize the cold disregard of human values 
with which Renner subdivided the map of Europe. One may dissent 
from the program of border states advocated by Mackinder to separate 
the heartland of Eurasia from Western Europe, and disagree with 
Spykman upon the importance of maintaining the balance of power as 
ameans for world peace. Yet one must not flinch from contemplating 
unpleasant possibilities. Humane as well as brutal cures can be 
found, if we are willing to exert ourselves sufficiently. The transpor- 
tations of peoples, which is so often suggested as a remedy for geo- 
ethnic ills, need not be accomplished in the cruel manner of a Hitler. 
Those concerned might even welcome being moved if the world were 
ready to expend as much money to preserve peace as it is to wage war, 
All the Germans in Danzig, the Polish Corridor and the Sudetenland 
could have been transported to America and given an annuity which 
would have permitted them to spend the rest of their lives drinking 
beer in Milwaukee for less than the United States is spending on one 
year of war.” 

Realism is not necessarily hostile to idealism. We should recall 
that the title of Mackinder’s volume as published in 1919 coupled 
Democratic Ideals and Reality, and that as the book was reissued in 
1942, he looked forward to “a wave of well-earned Idealism” when 
peace returned, and only asked for a “counter-balancing Realism.” 
The trouble has been that too many have attempted to study geo- 
graphical influences apart from other influences. No part of life can 
thus be isolated. Life is composed of an infinite variety and many 
cross sections of experience. But as Bowman has well said, “When 
we relate man and his social organization to the earth, and study his 
life processes as a unit, we get on.” °° 

But to get on we must be active rather than passive, dynamic 
instead of static. The long dominance of laissez-faire concepts in 
domestic affairs, and isolationism in foreign relations, has given a 
deterministic slant to our thinking. All the elements in our society, 
the capitalist, the laborer and the farmer, have been thinking in terms 
of a static world, where it is sufficient to hold our own and enjoy our 
resources. In the days of the depression, the Old Guard waited for 
prosperity to turn the corner, and many New Dealers believed that 
our economy had ceased expanding. 


+The calculation has been based upon an estimate that one hundred billion dollars 
will be devoted to the war in 1944, and that there were approximately five million Germans 
in the areas specified. Each man, woman and child could thus have an annuity of $20,000, 
which should provide for them most comfortably. The example was given merely by 
way of illustration of what can be achieved through subsidies. It does not follow that 
the subsidy should have been given, or that if given it would have prevented the war. 
* Isaiah Bowman, “Geography, Modern Style,” Outlook, 152 (July 17, 1929), 461. 
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This isa dangerous attitude. It seemed designed to prove the words 
of the renegade American, Colin Ross,” that “the America of today is 
tired and old, amazingly old,” a belief which may have helped to pre- 
cipitate the war. It affected our actions detrimentally in the terms 
of power potentials. Before our entry into the war industrialists op- 
posed the expansion of our facilities for making steel. We tried to 
preserve the price structure for the farmer by limiting crops, and labor 
procured legislation to keep out competition from foreign immigra- 
tion. The result was an underdevelopment of our resources when the 
crisis confronted us, and it may well lead to underpopulation in the 
face of nations which are growing more rapidly. 

The war has revived our spirits and restored our energies but its 
effects can only be temporary. The basic concepts of geopolitics and 
mercantilism—the necessity of facing reality and belief in the pos- 
sibilities of directing social activity—offer better chances for a per- 
manent cure of our ills than war—better chances than a “return to 
normalcy.” Like the sulfa drugs they are highly dangerous in un- 
skilled hands; yet who would dream of discarding such products of 
medical experiments because they might be wrongly applied. Ad- 
ministered unwisely mercantilist regulations can cause more harm 
than good, and often did. Yet mercantilist experiments provided us 
with most of our modern regulatory techniques and still offer fruitful 
fields for analysis.” Perverted by Germany, geopolitics caused world 
convulsions but properly distilled and refined its basic concepts should 
be a force for good. Geographic or any other form of realism suffi- 
ciently mixed with human and other considerations should have a 
tonic effect upon our idealism. There is nothing in the doctrines of 
geopolitics which need cause us to despair. If wisely conserved our 
resources are still boundless, and in the new era of aviation we are 
situated in the center of the world. We have a great tradition of ideal- 
ism to inspire us. If we fail to utilize our opportunities for human 
betterment : 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 


But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


Colin Ross, “Idee und Zukunftsgestaltung der Vereingten Staaten von Amerika,” 
Ill, Z. f. G., XII (March, 1935), 183-44; also in Whittlesey, German Strategy, p. 244. 

2 The importance of mercantilism to us does not lie in its bullionistie theories, its 
protectionist regulations, or similar substantive measures. The contributions of present- 
day value are procedural. A critical examination of the statutes and administrative 
regulations concerned will show most illuminating similarities in the techniques and 
devices used to enforce the Navigation Acts, the United States tariff, the income tax, 
the NRA, and the OPA. 

3A. J. Mackinder took this view in 1919 (Democratic Ideals and Reality, New York, 
1919, p. 201) and in the case of America, at least, nothing has since occurred to force us 
to abandon the optimism he expressed. 
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Articulation and Unity in the Italian Renaissance 
and in the Modern West 


by Hans Baron 
I 


Concepts of the Italian Renaissance have changed so often that 
one must overcome a disinclination to seek a fresh perspective of this 
breeding-place of historical relativity.’ It may, therefore, be help- 
ful to stress at the outset that the story of the changing views of 
the Renaissance need not be told merely in terms of the bondage 
of historical interpretation to changing philosophies. The situation, 
if squarely faced, is found to have the virtues of its vices. The fact 
that different people looking into one mirror see different faces 
reflected does not make the mirror a useless or unreliable instrument. 
On the contrary, faithful reflection in another medium makes it pos- 
sible to observe things that would otherwise go unnoticed. I do not 
wish to say that the study of the Renaissance has merely the pur- 
pose of mirroring and clarifying modern experiences in a different 
historical setting. Yet something may be learned from the crude 
simile of the mirror. The wide variety of vistas of the Renaissance 
is largely due to the fact that this period has been used more fre- 
quently than others for testing what was thought to be the pattern 
of the modern world, in a medium that can be surveyed more easily 
and discerned from a distance. For such a purpose, the study of 
the Italian Renaissance has proved itself a fine, sensitive instrument 
for many schools of historical thought in the past. One wonders 
whether it may not serve this purpose again, the more the stirring 
new experiences through which we live modify and revise accepted 
notions of the modern western world. 

It is easy to recognize the past services of Renaissance studies to 
the great problems of European history. When Renaissance Italy 
first found a place in historical research—although the term “Renais- 
sance” was not yet fully coined at that time—it was brought forward 
by the cosmopolitanism of the Enlightenment, in support of the 
i8th century faith in a universally valid art and a culture common 

1This essay is printed in the form prepared for presentation at the Columbus meeting. 
The author’s conclusions about the political background of the Renaissance are based on 


studies, soon to be published in book form, which he has been able to carry through with 
the support of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation and of the American 


Philosophical Society. 
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to the educated classes of all Europe. In order to make it under- 
stood and felt that there was now a secular culture of European 
scope which had replaced the feudal-scholastic unity of medieval 
Europe, scholars went back to the historical roots of their new com- 
mon treasure. Thus Renaissance art, humanism, and the sophisti- 
cated life at the courts of the Renaissance became the first historical 
field—beside classical scholarship—in which scholars drawn from 
all European nations met on a common ground. Much later this 
European approach to the Renaissance reached its climax with Jacob 
Burckhardt’s work. Equipped with the implements of 19th century 
scholarship, Burckhardt finally undertook to appraise man and so- 
ciety of the Italian Renaissance as the first manifestation of the 
common tradition of modern Europe. Owing to Burckhardt’s work, 
some measure of the cosmopolitan ethos of 18th century students has 
remained alive in the study of Renaissance Italy. 

But by that time a second approach to the Renaissance had 
appeared, a view that was a resultant of the ruling political philosophy 
of the 19th century—Nationalism. The assertion that civilization 
always grows in a national frame involved for Renaissance schol- 
arship the task of qualifying the earlier notion that the essen- 
tial elements of modern culture had appeared first in Italy, and 
from there spread to the rest of Europe. The new national view- 
point was by no means absent from Burckhardt’s presentation of the 
Renaissance; the virtue of his work, indeed, was that it blended both 
tendencies. “We must insist upon it, as one of the chief propositions 
of this book,” to quote a well-known passage of Burckhardt’s, “that 
it was not the revival of antiquity alone, but its union with the genius 
of the Italian people, which achieved the conquest of the western 
world.” The Renaissance was in the last analysis an “alliance be- 
tween two distinct epochs in the civilization of the same people,” 
although “it is only with and through the (classical) revival” that 
Italy was able to create a model for all Europe. After the time of 
Burckhardt, the national perspective gradually swayed Renaissance 
research, to an extent of which we are rarely conscious, and still 
determines most problems in the field of the Renaissance. Today it 
is a commonplace to historical students that even movements so inter- 
national as Renaissance and Humanism drew their life-blood from 
national sources, and, when they spread outside Italy, they were felt 
to be alien elements, which had to be assimilated by the autochthonous 
traditions of other countries. 

But while the interpretation of the Renaissance in the light of the 
modern relationship between nation and culture contributed many 
traits of lasting truth, it was productive of the danger that the na- 
tional viewpoint might outbalance other vital aspects of Renaissance 
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Italy. From the beginning of modern nationalism early in the 19th 
century, it was argued that behind Machiavelli’s counsels of despair 
there was not moral bankruptcy, but the passion of an Italian patriot, 
one who prescribed poison as a medicine for his divided country, in 
maxims valid in all ages in which local egotism obstructs national 
unification. With this added note the study of Machiavelli did have 
a practical bearing on political thought in divided Germany and Italy 
in the first half of the 19th century. But from the viewpoint of the 
historical interpretation of the Renaissance, will it remain the last 
word—this pronouncing the hurriedly written pamphlet on the Prince 
to be the very core and essence of the rich lifework of a man who was 
and felt himself first of all a faithful, self-sacrificing citizen of the 
Florentine Republic? Again, if one considers the decisive role which 
the language, philosophy, history, and even the science of Greece 
played in the intellectual achievements of the 15th century, must one 
not be careful not to attach too great an emphasis to the fact that the 
humanist interest in Roman antiquity was also an interest in Italy’s 
national past? And did not scholars in the 19th century become too 
keenly aware of the national tone that colored Dante’s and Petrarch’s 
hopes for an emperor who would both pacify the war-torn Peninsula 
and restore the “Holy Empire” of the Middle Ages? 

However this may be, by the beginning of the 20th century the 
interpretation of the Italian Renaissance as an early but ultimately 
futile attempt to achieve Italian unity with the help of classical 
memories had become habitual among students of the political aspects 
of the Trecento and Quattrocento. When Louis Dyer in 1904 wrote 
the best-known American book on Machiavelli and the political 
thought of the Renaissance, he learned from Machiavelli that the 
political being and unity of a nation are the first values, ranking even 
above civic liberty—not only as far as the survival of the Republic of 
Florence in Machiavelli’s Italy was concerned, but also in the New 
World, where “the Declaration of Independence fails to put liberty 
first.” In Dyer’s eyes, as in those of so many European scholars, one 
of Dante’s glories was that he foreshadowed the modern national idea 
for Italy. The accord of Dante, at the beginning of the Renaissance, 
and Machiavelli, at its end, in their hopes for the unification of Italy 
revealed the true pulse of that age. 

Do these observations today still dictate the chief or even the 
only road for an approach to the Renaissance from modern history? 
Or is the rapid change and the widening of the modern West provid- 
ing new vantage points from which we may be able to discern the 
limitations of the 19th century theories and discover fresh aspects 
of the Italy of the Renaissance? 
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It would, of course, be rash to assert that Nationalism today plays 
a role minor to the one it played in the time that gave birth to the in- 
terpretation of the Renaissance from the angle of the modern Italian 
nation-state. On the contrary, we are witnessing the penetration of 
the whole globe by the ideas and energies of European 19th century 
nationalism. But is it not just this emergence of European national- 
ism in a global setting that gives us also a perspective of the nationalism 
of 19th century Europe? There is no doubt that the transition to 
ecumenical conditions will gradually affect the concept of “nation” as 
formed from observation inside Europe. Now it is obvious that the 
tendency to seek the historical place of the Italian Renaissance some- 
where on a road leading from the Roman unification of Italy to the 
modern Italian nation-state sprang from the circumstance that, in the 
19th and early 20th centuries, community of language was the all-im- 
portant factor in determining the boundaries of any state or nation. 
With few exceptions (which can easily be accounted for), all European 
states composed of different language groups proved unable in the 
19th century to attain final integration, whereas all fragments of like 
language groups aspired to draw together into one state. Life in 19th 
and early 20th century Europe seemed to teach a simple formula: while 
states with various linguistic groups finally dissolve, populations 
speaking the same language finally become one nation. Seen in this 
light, the articulation of Renaissance Italy into a plurality of inde- 
pendent states inside an Italian-speaking world was not only a political 
misfortune for Italy, but an anomaly in European experience, an un- 
sound state of things. 

But is not this view of the Renaissance being refuted by our experi- 
ence with the world-system of states which has emerged in the 20th 
century? Under ecumenical conditions the European rule that “where 
there is one language, there will be finally one state and nation” seems 
to lose its validity. It is, it is true, too early to say whether the 
necessity of economic concentration or other stimuli for unification on 
a continental scale will definitely merge different language groups in 
larger nations in other than exceptional cases. But the opposite proc- 
ess, the splitting up of language groups spread over the globe into 
separate nations, is clearly before our eyes. The growth of the United 
States into a second English-speaking nation only foreshadowed things 
to come. Today the English-speaking world appears to be dividing 
itself into a whole system of distinct, though federated, nations. The 
same process is going on among the Latins of South America, while 
a similar development is taking place, under western influence, in 
the Arab-speaking countries. Whether the result will be a differ- 
entiation fully comparable to the national division of modern Europe, 
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we shall not live to know. But we are able to discern that the articula- 
tion of Europe into sovereign and self-conscious, competing as well 
as co-operating nation-states is obviously a process that may develop 
to a marked extent, even where there is no linguistic differentiation 
to encourage division. 

While the ecumenical system of states is still in its infancy, it is of 
great importance to discover whether articulation into an interrelated 
group of increasingly individualized states has ever in the European 
past taken place inside an orbit uniform in language. It is at this 
point that the Italian Renaissance becomes once more an indispensable 
testing-ground for fundamental problems of modern history. This 
does not mean that we should read into the Renaissance problems that 
nobody has yet found there; it means that facts long noticed in the 
Renaissance “set-up” will now be revealed in their full meaning. For 
instance, it has not been overlooked that the system of power-balance 
maintained between the five greatest Italian states in the second half 
of the 15th century was a parallel and prelude to the state-system of 
modern Europe. In the cultural sphere it has always been recognized 
that the contributions of Florence and other Italian towns to the 
Renaissance in many respects suggest the relationship of modern 
nations to European civilization as a whole more closely than they 
suggest the function of cities or provinces inside a modern nation. 
What nevertheless seemed to destroy the complete analogy between 
the city-state (or regional state) of the Renaissance and the modern 
nation, was the lack of linguistic differentiation between the member- 
units in the system of the Renaissance. Now, in the light of 20th 
century experience with extra-European nations, this apparent dis- 
advantage turns out to be a virtue which gives all Renaissance paral. 
lels a particular interest. The Renaissance reveals itself at last as the 
first stage in what may be described as a three-phase evolution of the 
pattern of the modern West—an evolution from a system in which 
the politically sovereign and culturally creative element was the city- 
state (or regional state with a strong urban basis), to a system in 
which this element was identical with the language unit, and finally 
to a world-system of nations in which the constituent elements are 
states which may be parts of larger language groups. 

There are, of course, limits to this perspective of the evolution of 
the modern pattern—the feudal-scholastic Middle Ages remain the 
cradle of many vital elements of the modern West, to which we find 
no parallels in the region-states “set-up” of Renaissance Italy. But 
there is sufficient truth in these analogies to open up a new and im- 
pressive view of the relationship between the Renaissance and the 
modern world. The first to take this perspective seriously and give it 
mature formulation was Arnold J. Toynbee, in his Study of History. 
In his third volume (published in 1934) we read: 
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It is curious to reflect that the raw “barbarian” Powers which were overshad- 
owing the city-states of Italy at the turn of the 15th and 16th centuries are the 
self-same nation-states of Transalpine Europe which, in their turn, are being 
overshadowed now, four centuries after, by the rising continent-states of an 
extra-European world. By A. D. 1527, the year of Machiavelli’s death, his 
Florence and Venice and Milan had come to stand to France and Spain and 
England as our England and France and Spain were standing in A. D. 1927 to 
Canada and Russia and the United States. 

Unfortunately, Toynbee used his brilliant observations for an inter- 
pretation of European articulation and unity that will hardly command 
general assent; an interpretation that looks strange today, after 
hardly ten years. Writing in the European pre-war atmosphere, and 
still under the impact of the 19th century emphasis on Machiavelli’s 
ery for the man of iron who would unify Italy, Toynbee looked at 
the Renaissance with one overshadowing question in hismind: Would 
Europe find the unifying statesman, whom Machiavelli in vain vis- 
ualized for his Italy, before the giants of the ecumenical power- 
system—Canada, Russia, and the United States—overran Europe, as 
France and Spain eventually overpowered Machiavelli’s Italy ? 

One may recognize the fundamental importance of the three-phase 
scheme, without approving of this comparison of the end of the Renais- 
sance with the European future. While limiting criticism of Toyn- 
bee’s procedure to his method, we may at least say that he started with 
the most delicate and least conclusive side of the analogy. His inter- 
pretation is based on shifting ground, because the comparison of the 
end of Renaissance Italy, a well-known historical fact, with a merely 
conjectural end of European history is the most questionable of all 
possible applications of the three-phase analogy. In this case, indeed, 
the persuasiveness of any answer depends on personal hopes or fears 
for the future. 

It may be helpful to counterbalance Toynbee’s views of the trend 
and pattern of the European system with some observations taken from 
the work of his greatest 19th century predecessor in a E’'wropean 
approach to the history of modern nations—Leopold von Ranke. 
Both are agreed upon the same program, an attempt to understand the 
individual growth of modern nations as a result of the challenge 
to which all European states had to respond under the stimulus of both 
common tasks and mutual competition as members of a closely inte- 
grated system. Although Toynbee in the first volumes of his magnum 
opus nowhere refers to Ranke, it is remarkable how near the two repre- 
sentatives of Universalgeschichte are to each other in the substance of 
many of their material results, as well as in their understanding of the 
nature of the historical process. What Toynbee calls the all-important 
creative role of challenge and response, Ranke implied in his assertion 
that the most definite innovations in history originate from the great 
experiences of danger—“misfortune, regeneration, salvation.” 
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The manner in which Ranke applied this principle to the growth of 
the modern European system of states—he did not, of course, in his 
age apply it to the Italian Renaissance—can ‘best be seen from the 
sketch with which he prefaced the series of his great works on the rise 
of the European nation-states—his brief but immensely influential 
essay on Zhe Great Powers. When, in the 1830’s, he undertook to draw 
this outline, he was borrowing from the political experience through 
which his generation had lived in the wars of liberation from Napo- 
leonic suppression. In a vein very different from that of Toynbee in 
the 1930's, he found the soul of Europe in the abiding self-conscious- 
ness and individual independence of co-operating nations. These, 
Ranke showed, had finally emerged with the successful resistance of 
the European Powers to the attempts of Louis XIV to build up a 
political and cultural hegemony—the second attempt to found a “Uni- 
versal Monarchy” in modern Europe, following the one by Spain in 
the 16th century. Seventeenth century France, as Ranke saw it, 
dominated the European stage because she was ahead of the rest of 
Europe in internal integration and spiritual unity, shaping the edu- 
cation of the cultured classes in all European countries through her 
language and literature. But for this very reason salvation for the 
other states could not come from diplomatic alliances alone. It came 
when Europe’s nations, under the impact of the challenge, succeeded in 
building up equal integration and cultural unity, each in its own 
specific way. This rhythm in the growth of nation-individuality 
and of a state-system repeated itself in the Napoleonic period. Then 
France again threatened to establish a universal empire, while at 
the same time setting the example of a modern state, in which po- 
litical life is based on the active energies of a whole nation. As in 
the time of the Spanish monarchy and in the age of Louis XIV, 
the supreme danger was met by national regeneration and vitaliza- 
tion of the other European countries—a process that drove them 
further in the development of their own peculiar resources and 
ideologies than would ever have happened without the common 
challenge to their liberty. “When in well-ordered states entire popu- 
lations left their hereditary homes; when the inhabitants of large 
countries, accustomed to a peaceful civic way of life, took up arms, man 
by man; when inherited quarrels at last were forgotten and there arose 
serious unity in the minds of men—only then, and not earlier, did it 
become possible to restore the old liberty and to push the overflowing 
waters back into their bed.” The outgrowth was the European system 
of independent states and individual civilizations characteristic of the 
19th century. 

A century after Ranke’s essay we know that there was still to fol- 
low a fourth European crisis of a similar character. Today Ranke’s 
youthful essay has a strangely topical note, while the fact that he 
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made his observations in a situation similar to ours, and yet far re- 
moved from present-day conditions, with even the places of the Euro- 
pean nations in the picture all reversed, gives assurance that we are 
here on the trail of a permanent pattern of European growth. 

But if so, we should expect to find some traces of this modern 
rhythm in the first age that produced a type of political and cultural 
articulation similar to that of the later West. With this clue in mind, 
let us try to interpret the state-system of the Italian Renaissance. 


III 


It may be well to start with a glance at two current notions of the 
date when “modern” features are supposed to have emerged in the 
Renaissance. One of these observations has already been mentioned 
and was discussed at the meeting of the American Historical Associ- 
ation a year ago—the idea that a state-system, based on a carefully 
guarded balance of power, and resembling the conditions of 18th and 
19th century Europe, came to the fore in Renaissance Italy about the 
middle of the 15th century—more precisely, after the peace of Lodi, 
in 1454. On the other hand, there is the fact that students of Renais- 
sance humanism and Renaissance art usually point to the transition 
from the 14th to the 15th century as the time of the ascendancy of 
non-medieval elements—in an almost revolutionary process of rapid 
transformation, as has often been felt. Giorgio Vasari, when writing 
his pioneering history of Italian art in the 16th century, was already 
so conscious of the importance of this caesura about 1400 that he 
placed the boundary line between the first phase of art revival, in- 
itiated by Giotto in Dante’s time, and the maturity of the new art 
in the first generation of the Quattrocento—the age of Masaccio, Don- 
atello, and Brunelleschi. Modern humanistic research has wholly 
confirmed this tide-mark in the culture of the Renaissance. Florence, 
in particular, at that time experienced the universal outburst of cre- 
ative energies that put her in the place of an “Athens” of the 
Renaissance. 

When we compare these two observations, there seems, at first sight, 
to be little reason to assume that the emergence of Italian afticula- 
tion in a state-system about the middle of the century could still have 
had substantial influence on the character of the Quattrocento. The 
rise of a state-system, it would appear, followed the pioneering gen- 
erations in Quattrocento art and Quattrocento thought at a distance 
of nearly two generations. But are these observations, without 
qualification, consonant with each other? If Cosimo de’ Medici was 
able to build up a lasting power-balance about 1450, the material 
with which he worked as a statesman, the crystallization of Italian 
life chiefly in five well-defined states, must, by all historical standards, 
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have preceded the work of diplomacy. A hundred years before the 
peace of Lodi, in the time of Petrarch, nobody could have foreseen 
that the restless crowd of medieval towns and local units in Italy 
would soon be merged in a few territories with definite boundaries 
and clearly marked political physiognomies. The crucial question, 
therefore, seems to be: When and how did the process of political 
integration have its start? 

The political development of Renaissance Italy is usually presented 
as a sequence of two phases—first the free commune, and then the 
rise of signory (or tyranny), the state-system of the 15th century fall- 
ing into the second phase, the “Age of the Despots.” But this arrange- 
ment of the facts implies an over-simplification which makes it diffi- 
cult to see the 15th century states in their true historical perspective. 
A rough analysis of the members of the state-system tells a different 
story. Naples and the Pontifical State, both monarchies, had de- 
veloped outside the urbanized area of the northern Peninsula. Naples, 
in many respects, resembled west-European monarchies like France 
and Aragon more than she resembled the states in northern Italy. The 
character of the Papal State was shaped in part by the world-wide 
relations of the papal curia, and in part by the influence of the great 
feudal families in the district of Rome. At the points where the papal 
dominions reached out into the urbanized area of the north, they in- 
cluded half-independent city-republics and local signories alike. North 
of the papal territories, in the regions which chiefly gave birth to the 
Renaissance, there were, therefore, not more than three “Great 
Powers” in the late 15th century. Of these three Powers, two—Venice 
with her elected “doge,” and Florence, after 1434 under Medicean 
“principate,” but free again from 1494 onward—were both not “tyran- 
nies” of the typical sort, but republics, albeit with a more or less 
pronounced aristocratic or oligarchic note. The only Great Power 
that had grown up as a signory on a gigantic scale was Milan under 
the Visconti—a typical Renaissance tyranny, although the tyrants, in 
1395, had succeeded in being legitimatized as dukes of the Empire. 
The experience that was to shape the political outlook of Renaissance 
Italy was, then, not simply the triumph of tyranny over the republic, 
but the survival of both side by side, in a system reduced to so small a 
number of powerful partners that each of them could be identified 
with one of the great types of political life. Final triumph or elim- 
ination of even one would have led to a despotic or republican course 
for Renaissance Italy as a whole, the group of smaller states surviv- 
ing between these Great Powers being also rather evenly divided 
into city-republics and local tyrannies. 

Yet the old simplifying label, the “Age of the Despots,” is justifiable 
in another respect. Tyranny, while not becoming universal, was the 
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decisive factor in infusing into the world of the medieval communes 
a definite trend toward the formation of larger states. From the 
appearance of the first tyrannies in the 18th century onward, the 
despot’s independence of historical tradition and democratic procedure 
gave him a better chance than the republics possessed to crush rival 
neighbors definitely and to unite victor and vanquished in one state, 
by levelling down all groups of citizens into mere subjects under a bu- 
reaucratic administration. Tyranny, therefore, was from the outset 
the natural promoter of the advantages brought about by political 
and economic integration on a broad territorial basis. Even when this 
goal was reached, tyranny did not stop on the road to expansion, but 
led to a keener and keener struggle for survival between the aggran- 
dized states, until unification of at least north and central Italy in one 
surviving state appeared on the horizon as a possible aim for diplo- 
matic action. From the second half of the 14th century onward this 
seemed to be the goal of the constant victories won by the Visconti of 
Milan over one after another of their rivals. ‘These victories, of course, 
never went so far as to suppress a// smaller tyrannies. But from about 
1350 to 1450 Visconti Milan did stand in Italy where Spain stood in 
the later European world in the 16th century, or France in the age of 
Louis XIV: at the point of the road where it was assured that, if sub- 
ordination of all individual states and cultures under one hegemony 
was to be the end, there was left only one possible pretender to “Uni- 
versal Monarchy.” 

But it was precisely in consequence of the threatening growth of 
the Visconti power, first through the heart of the north-Italian plain, 
and then across the Apennines into central Italy, that other regional 
states arose on the flanks of the expanding Milanese territory—the 
Florentine provincial state in Tuscany, and the possessions of Venice 
on the Italian mainland (her new ¢erra ferma state) in the northeast. 
Delicate as the existence of liberty may seem to us in structures in 
which one city holds sway over the whole state—even though, at least 
in the case of Florence, it be continually recruited from the most suc- 
cessful elements of the whole territory—in the eyes of their contem- 
poraries, Florence and Venice held aloft the flag of civic liberty and 
of the independence of individual states; just as the Netherlands, in 
the eyes of Europe, defended a great principle of liberty in its resist- 
ance to Spain, and as did England in its defense against Louis XIV, 
when it saved the foundations of a European state-system. 

That Florence, even after 1400, should have stood so definitely for 
liberty in the minds of her citizens and in the eyes of Italy is a fact 
not readily believed by many modern students. The subsequent rise 
of the Medici, only one generation later, is apt to color our notions 
of the preceding decades of Florentine history. There are, however, 
two possible answers to such doubts. First, the republican spirit did 
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remain strong enough in 15th century Florence to prevent the Medicean 
“principate” from developing into anything like a typical Renaissance 
tyranny, comparable to the absolutism of the Visconti in Milan. See- 
ond, in the preceding century, the 14th, Florence had lived first through 
what we may call her Tudor and Stuart periods and then through her 
“Glorious Revolution,” with all the psychological effects of a passage 
from reluctantly borne subjection to final liberty. To summarize this 
latter development: about 1300, when the Po valley was already 
crowded with tyrannies, Tuscany had been a place of undiminished 
communal freedom. When tyranny appeared in Tuscan towns, it was 
chiefly where city-republics, for their defense against the aggression 
of expanding tyrannies, were forced to institute military commanders 
with dictatorial powers. This happened several times even in Flor- 
ence, until in 1342 the town on the Arno was on the verge of unlimited 
tyranny, under a condottiere of French origin, the so-called duke of 
Athens. But then came an event that set the future history of Florence 
apart from that of other Italian states. After ruling only one year, 
the tyrant was expelled in 1343 by common action of all groups of 
the population, who, for a moment forgetting their mutual quarrels, 
united in their hatred of tyranny. Whatever social and economic 
factors contributed to the rise and to the rapid fall of the duke of 
Athens, Florence had lived through an experience which for all the 
future shaped Florentine moral and political sentiment. After history 
had shown that Florence was not hospitable to tyranny, the Florentine 
regarded himself as different from men of other towns; he felt himself 
to have a mission to defend liberty in Italy. It is difficult 
to find, in the 187 years which were to follow before the final destruc- 
tion of Florentine civic freedom, even an obscure Florentine chronicler 
or writer of memoirs in whom the recollection of the expulsion of 
Florence’s one real tyrant did not inspire faith that Florence would 
never definitely succumb to tyranny, whatever the course of history 
in the rest of Italy might be. 

For forty years after 1848, a period in which the peace-minded lesser 
guilds had some share in the government as a result of their participa- 
tion in the fall of the tyrant, the foreign policy of Florence was in 
line with this faith in liberty. The territorial state that Florence had 
started to build up in Tuscany in the beginning of the 14th century 
was not fully restored after its disintegration in the events of 1348. 
For more than a generation preceding the decisive clash with the 
Visconti, there was a complete lull in Florentine expansion—in a time 
in which Florence became the driving spirit in all anti-Viscontean 
coalitions. In 1375 Coluccio Salutati, the Florentine chancellor, was 
able to contend, without going counter to the facts of Florentine 
politics for several decades, that it was Florence’s principle “never 
to undertake war unless for the defense of her own liberty, or in order 
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to regain what she had lost through wrongs”; but “if war was once 
undertaken for the defense of liberty, then to carry it on even for an 
indefinite time, and not to accept any peace, until the possibility for 
further invasions by the foe was definitely forestalled.” Florence, 
indeed, succeeded in this period in establishing regular peace leagues 
with all other Tuscan towns under her leadership, including such old 
enemies and rivals as Siena, Lucca, and even Pisa—leagues which, in 
the official language of their statutes, were to defend liberty in Italy 
against the threatened yoke of the Visconti. 

Thus prepared, Florence reached the critical years around 1400, 
when most of the smaller states were quickly swept away by the forces 
set loose by the Milanese wars, while the few surviving Powers en- 
tered a period of territorial rounding-off and integration—the condi- 
tions which paved the way for the rise of a well-defined state-system. 
But just because Florence was in the public eye as the defender of 
what had been regarded as the very soul of Italian life since the days 
of the revolt of the Lombard Communes against the Hohenstaufen, 
the political propaganda of the Visconti, with increased energy, pro- 
claimed the necessity of Italy’s unification under one ruling tyranny. 
In the Po valley the vast Visconti territory did, indeed, demonstrate 
the immense practical advantages which unification was to produce 
in an age in which the technical needs of the construction of canals 
and roads and of uniform commercial policies steadily surpassed the 
benefits of a pattern of petty regional division. As to the military 
field, it was true that, after long devastations of Italy by foreign mer- 
cenaries in the 14th century, the Visconti had created the first strong 
army composed of Italian nationals. Its victories could be announced 
and they were acclaimed in Italy as a triumph of Italian arms. To 
the Visconti was due the introduction into Italy of a superior bureau- 
cratic and economic organization. Their final triumph in building 
up an Italian monarchy would spread these blessings through the 
Peninsula and would establish peace by abolishing local wars. 

Propaganda of this type, lavishly financed by Milanese money, 
repeated by a crowd of humanists and political writers all over Italy, 
and fed by the ever-rising fear of an army that eliminated every state 
that blocked the path of the Visconti, undermined the will of resist- 
ance everywhere, even before Milanese troops appeared as the ulti- 
mate argument. Since the 1380’s there had been a Milanese party at 
work in every town, preparing the soil for the occupation. The pam- 
phlet writers and political poets of the Visconti camp were able 
rightly to assert that the Italian towns were not conquered at all, 
but had instead thrown themselves into the arms of the pretender to 
a unified monarchy. By 1401 all important towns in Tuscany, with 
the one exception of Florence, but including Pisa, Lucca, and Siena, 
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and nearly the whole of neighboring Umbria—essentially all central 
Italy—had voluntarily recognized the Visconti as “signore” and had 
admitted Milanese troops. When Bologna, north of the vital passes 
across the Apennines, Florence’s oldest ally, was also forced to 
yield, while Venice in her apparently inaccessible corner in the north- 
east still remained aloof from interference with Italian affairs, Flor- 
ence was absolutely alone, the tiny world of the Arno valley sur- 
rounded by Milanese territory on all sides. Let an Italian scholar, who 
has recently studied the diplomatic details of this unequal duel, 
describe how Florence stood up to her ordeal: 

“Tt is of unusual and arresting interest,” says Francesco Landogna, “to ob- 
serve the untiring work, now open and now secret, of the Florentine Republic. 
Immersed in danger, she tightens her bonds with Bologna, turns her eyes to 
France, holds out her hand to Siena and Perugia, all of whom finally accept 
the Viscontean protectorate. ... But her tenacity will receive its recompense. 
Already near ruin, and completely surrounded by enemies ready to divide the 
spoils; having resisted for years with a fierce passion which seems to be folly; 
on the verge of definite collapse, she is unexpectedly saved by the death of 
the man who had nearly brought about her destruction.” 

How shall we evaluate the historical meaning of this response of 
Florence to the ultimate challenge? “The Florentine Republic,” says 
the author of the comment quoted above, “throughout the later Mid- 
dle Ages represents the backbone of that resistance to Viscontean 
expansion which definitely put an end to the ideal of an Italian king- 
dom—a monarchy which, even if its origin was lust for power, would 
have prevented the great historical tragedy which the dawn of the 
modern epoch brought about for Italy.” These words summarize 
the opinion rather commonly held by Renaissance scholars as long 
as the modern Italian nation-state was taken as the standard for 
all judgments on the problem of unity and division in the Renais- 
sance. But if it is true that the growing division of Renaissance 
Italy delayed for several centuries the formation of a modern Ital- 
ian kingdom, it is equally true that without this articulation, with- 
out Florence’s survival in the decisive hour, there would not have 
been, in the Quattrocento, anything like the outburst of cultural 
energies that we call the Renaissance. There was an alternative 
between Italy’s becoming immediately one unit and one nation like 
other European nations, and her becoming a system of individual 
states and cultures with mutual exchange—not yet a unified nation, 
but a prototype of later Europe, in an Italian frame. 

Let me point to one single example, taken from the history of 
the fine arts because in this field the dependence of the growth of 
the Renaissance on the regional articulation of Italy is self-evident. 
While the two generations of Florentines who fought the wars against 
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Milan laid the foundations of Renaissance realism and classicism 
in the arts, the state of the Visconti left its manifesto in stone in the 
gigantic cathedral of Milan—a Gothic landmark, begun in 1886 and 
built at the time when Florence, with her Masaccio, Donatello, and 
Brunelleschi, was in the full age of the Renaissance. Even about 
the middle of the 15th century, Florentine artists and architects work- 
ing in Milan found medievakgothic traditions there still impreg- 
nable. They had to fight a losing battle, with the result that scarcely 
any project could be carried through without the addition of some 
alien Gothic elements in plans which, according to the then long 
established Florentine taste, had been designed in the pure style of 
the Renaissance. Had Milan in those critical decades for the art of 
the Renaissance been the capital of a united national kingdom, and 
had Florence, after the expenditure of so much energy and wealth 
in years and years of war, been a provincial town like so many cities 
in northern Italy, once important cultural centers in their own right— 
how different would be the picture of the 15th century Renaissance 
in art! 

In the history of modern Europe we are well aware that the 
peculiar culture of Holland would never have emerged as a variety 
of modern western civilization, if Spain had finally attained her 
universal monarchy in the 16th and 17th centuries. Again, we 
know, had the supremacy of Louis XIV’s France over Europe been 
permanent, the effect might have been a promotion of European 
unity, but only at the price of nipping in the bud the system of 
equal states and civilizations which since then has become the pat- 
tern of the modern world. We need not hesitate to look from the 
same perspective at the resistance of Florence to the Milanese at- 
tempts to crush the independence of the other states and build up 
a universal monarchy in Italy. We must merely understand that, 
in determining whether Florence’s—and later Venice’s—self-defense 
meant particularism splitting an organic unit, or articulation like 
that represented by the modern state-system, our judgment cannot 
be dependent on the vicissitudes of Italy’s history after the Renais- 
sance, in a world made up of nation-states. It must depend on our 
conclusion as to whether in the Italian Renaissance the nation was 
one organism, at least in the field of culture; or whether Florence, 
Venice, Milan, and other smaller centers performed largely the func- 
tions of modern nations as creative elements in the cultural and polit- 
ical development of the Italian orbit, despite the fact that no linguistic 
differentiation contributed to marking off their nationhood. 
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As for the scope of the effects of the Florentine-Milanese combat on 
the later Renaissance, space merely permits adding a few remarks, 
to round out our observations. A most important factor was that 
the circumstances that shaped the political situation in Italy about 
1400 proved to mark a recurring pattern, which repeated itself until 
the full political and cultural articulation of 15th century Italy had 
come to pass, 

First among the later stages of this development was a sequel to 
the political defense of Florence in the sphere of culture—a growth 
of Florentine self-consciousness and the definite establishment of a 
Florentine tradition, not only in the arts, but in all fields ranging 
from political thought and historical outlook to the moral attitude 
to life and the ideals of education. Then, from the 1420’s onward, 
the political situation of 1400 appeared for a second time, with an 
even keener awareness by contemporaries that the great struggle 
going on was not merely a war between Milan and Florence, but one 
to decide whether civic freedom was to survive within the state-sys- 
tem of the Renaissance. Finally, in the eleventh hour for Florence, 
Venice’s departure from her old isolation and her eventual partici- 
pation in the Italian balance-system brought the decision in favor of 
the survival of independent states and the republican way of life. 

Subsequent to this point, a history of the 15th century would have to 
relate how, following the definite fall of the Visconti family, the ex- 
periment of founding a Milanese republic failed after a few years of 
feeble life; how afterwards the wars for survival and the long years 
of passionate championship of fundamental principles were followed 
by an era of settlement, restoration and co-operative diplomacy, from 
which eventually the power-balance of the late Renaissance emerged— 
events which in their total character and in many details strik- 
ingly foreshadowed the modern European world at the close of an 
era of political passion and struggle for great principles, in the days 
of the Congress of Vienna and the Concert of Europe. 

Finally, even the picture of Machiavelli as painted, until recently, 
with the colors of the modern national idea, seems to change sub- 
stantially when seen against this background. There was, it is true, 
the Machiavelli who condemned the papacy for not having allowed 
Italy to be built into one state; the author of the Prince, who 
groaned for a tyrant ruthless and strong enough to unite the Penin- 
sula in her predicament. But the same Machiavelli, as a Florentine 
citizen, throughout his life believed—and indeed proved his faith 
by deeds—in civic freedom as the life-blood of healthy nations. As 
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a historian he bitterly reproached Caesar for establishing despotism 
in the Roman Empire; he based his historical philosophy on the 
conviction that virtw needs for its growth the freedom and agonistic 
competition that appear only in republics and under the conditions 
existing in a combination of many independent states. Except in 
certain episodes of his life, he could conceive of Florence’s future 
merely as that of a free state competing and co-operating with others— 
in the light of the same concept of “diversity in unity” which the later 
western nations were to apply when shaping their ideas of European 
unity and the unity of the western world. And like Machiavelli, 
the Florentine citizen, so thought Guicciardini and virtually all the 
prominent political and historical writers of early 16th century 
Florence. With the perspective of the Renaissance that is opening 
up today, it would be a serious mistake not to assign to this second 
Machiavelli and his circle a place of eminent interest in our picture 
of Renaissance Italy. 

The more we are forced to reconsider the great problems of West- 
ern unity and national division in our own changing world, the more 
are we bound to re-examine the validity of 19th century standards 
for the interpretation of the basic problems of the Renaissance. This 
we must do not only in the interest of Renaissance research but even 
more because we need the Renaissance as a testing ground for many 
observations on the pattern of the modern world. 


Humanity and Nationality, 1780-1830 
by Robert R. Palmer 


The subject of this paper reaches out in many directions. It has 
no definite frontiers of relevancy, no natural boundaries to give it 
isolation. If it is to be compressed into twenty minutes it must be 
treated in very general terms. It is also an issue in the war. Some 
would call it the greatest issue of our time. It is therefore not easy 
to formulate clearly and fairly. Yet such a formulation must be 
attempted, if we are to avoid the haze of meaningless generalization 
and the smoke-clouds of a mere war of words. What, then, is the 
subject ? 

In a phrase, the subject is the interplay, in the period of the 
French Revolution, between universalist and nationalist ways of 
thinking. Universalist thinking I take to be thinking in terms of 
unspecified “man,” with “man” meaning either mankind as a whole 
or the individual human being irrespective of race, nationality, re- 
ligion, historical period or other limiting peculiarity. In contrast 
is the theory of the reality of groups. Here the most real or sig- 
nificant group has usually been the nation. This theory affirms that 
what men are, or what they do, or what they ought to do, depends 
not so much on their human nature as on their national community. 
Universalist thinking holds that the human race at one extreme and 
the particular person at the other are the fundamental realities, of 
which groupings in society, national or otherwise, are passing or 
contingent modifications. The nationalist school holds the group to 
be a true reality, the individual a passing offshoot, and the human 
race a frequently deceptive abstraction. Universalists would main- 
tain that all men have at bottom the same interests, obligations and 
rights, find happiness or salvation by the same means, participate 
in the same enterprise of human progress, are bound by the same 
law of nature, would see the same truths if equally enlightened, and 
share the same values if equally free. Nationalists would deny, 
doubt or seriously qualify these propositions. 

In pure logical analysis universalism and nationalism may be put 
at opposite poles. In the actual history of the French Revolutionary 
period they existed together, and they lost their distinct logical fea- 
tures by fusing into other ideas of the time. These other ideas were 
numerous and upsetting. Romanticism subtly transformed all values. 
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Transcendentalism turned reason into something not very sensible. 
The new historical sense changed men’s conception of themselves 
and their institutions. Biology replaced mechanics as the model 
science of the unscientific. Society was thought to be growing, pul- 
sating, and organic. Natural law, formerly a kind of ideal yardstick, 
reappeared as an internal principle of growth. Evolution, process, 
dialectic competed with the older idea of rational progress. And 
in the upheaval the universalism of the eighteenth century receded. 
The philosophes were now frowned upon for applying the same 
maxims to all peoples irrespective of time and place. Their doctrines 
now seemed unhistorical, superficial, arid, and abstract. One other 
fact’ distinguishes the nineteenth century from the eighteenth. Ger- 
many in the fifty years after 1780 changed from the lifeless mass of 
the post-Westphalian empire to the heaving and self-conscious thing 
that it has been ever since. 

Our problem broadens, to summarize these preparatory remarks, 
from a consideration of universalism and nationalism to a considera- 
tion of these two in their relation, not only to each other, but to 
rationalism and romanticism, idealism and historicism, relativism, 
organicism, and what may be called Germanism. This jungle of 
“isms” cannot be explored in twenty minutes. It has been probed into 
in many recent books—those, for example, of Aris, Anderson, Sontag, 
Viereck, Marcuse and McGovern. It was mapped by Ernst Troeltsch 
in a lecture delivered twenty years ago. Our unhappy colleague 
Friedrich Meinecke devoted to it the best energies of his life. I 
shall try not to retrace the paths of these men. The rest of this paper 
will simply raise a number of questions. 

The first question is this: Was the universalism of eighteenth cen- 
tury life and thought truly universal? There are grounds for doubt. 
The uniformity of thought and taste may be attributed to the cultural 
ascendancy of France. Even British ideas came to Europe in French 
form. An international culture in which one nation heavily pre- 
dominates is not truly universal, for not all peoples participate in it 
on an equal footing, as they had done in the medieval Catholic world 
or in the later Roman empire; some peoples are put in the position of 
imitators, with the evils of immaturity and inferiority which imitation 
implies. When the language of one people, moreover, is commonly 
spoken by the aristocracy of another, as French was spoken in Ger- 
many, Poland and Russia, class differences become much greater in 
the countries where the language is not native. In such countries the 
lower classes may understandably come to feel that good manners, ele- 
gance, new ideas and civilization itself are something aristocratic and 
foreign, or to take a primitivistic view of human culture, holding that 
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true culture springs up from some mysterious genius of each people. 
This is what later happened in the nationalist movements of central 
and eastern Europe. Seen in retrospect, it is a great misfortune that 
the cosmopolitanism of the Old Regime was identified with aristocracy, 
and with the predominance of one nation, even when that nation was 
France. 

The universalism of eighteenth century liberal thought, casting its 
ideas in the mold of humanity, came to glory in the doctrine of the 
rights of man, but it was purchased at considerable cost. Finding 
validity in what was most general and abstract, it ignored or rejected 
the concrete and the actual, and tended to see in variety a sign of error. 
The deists, for example, looked for what they supposed all men agreed 
upon in religion. ‘The distinctive features of each actual religion 
seemed to them a mere superstitious overgrowth. The philosophes, 
dwelling upon “man in general,” became rather intolerant of men in 
particular. They betrayed a sharp impatience for man’s actual his- 
tory; Voltaire’s Hssaz sur les moeurs is the classic record of this irri- 
tation. Nowa philosophy is something less than universal, or catholic 
with a small @, which can find no respectable place for what is unrea- 
sonable in human behavior. And a philosopher does less than justice 
to humanity if he lacks sympathy and appreciation for what most men 
have done. 

It was in Germany that the rebellion began against the cultural as- 
cendancy of France, and against a philosophy which, in the name of 
man at large, made most men seem ridiculous or stupid. This rebellion 
began before the French Revolution. I shall return to it presently, 
and meanwhile pass on to the second question. 

The second question may be put thus: To what extent was it the 
liberal and rationalist eighteenth century philosophy that brought na- 
tionalism as a conscious doctrine into our world? The philosophes 
aspired to be patriots. Rousseau glorified the nation. The abbé 
Sieyés wrote in 1788: “The nation exists before all else, it is the origin 
of all. Its will is always legal; it is the law itself.” This was the 
doctrine of the French Revolution. If for “nation” we read Volk, 
Sieyés’ words might be those of Fichte or Father Jahn. Must we 
then say that the French Revolution blasted the spiritual unity of 
Europe by conferring the vast powers of sovereignty upon the nation ? 
Do the French revolutionaries belong on the universalist or the na- 
tionalist side of the picture? Were they thinking of humanity or of 
the nation ? 

The answer, of course, is that there is no necessary antithesis between 
humanity. and the nation. Certainly there was none for the men of 
1789 and 1793. The nation for them was mainly a civic and legal con- 
ception. It did not mean a peculiar and unchangeably distinctive 
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kind of people. Cultural peculiarity, language, history and tradition 
were not emphasized. The nation was made up, not of people with 
the same history, but of people with the same rights. The nation was 
the body of the citizenry, and anyone became a citizen by receiving the 
rights and assuming the responsibilities which membership in the 
nation entailed. This isa humane kind of nationalism. It has under- 
lain the nationality of France and the United States. Some would 
not call it nationalism at all. Yet it seems that any philosophy which 
finds supreme importance in the nation, whatever be meant by the word, 
should be classified as a form of nationalism. In any case, the civic 
nationalism of the French Revolution helped to bring on the more 
acute nationalism of the nineteenth century. 

So we reach the third question: Did a gulf open between Germany 
and western Europe in the period we are discussing? There has un- 
doubtedly long been a difference of tenor between the ideas of Germany 
and of western Europe. Some trace it to this period, some to Luther; 
the Nazis themselves trace it to their primitive hero Hermann. I 
would not go so far as the Nazis, or say that there is an unchangeable 
essence, a primordial Deutschhett, that makes Germans forever differ- 
ent from everybody else. The difference which has existed is one of 
emphasis only, but 1t goes to the heart of our present problem. The 
idea of humanity has meant more in western Europe and America 
than in Germany. The idea of nationality has meant more in Ger- 
many than in America or western Europe. In this sense a gulf, or a 
degree of mutual unintelligibility, did open between Gerniany and the 
west, and it opened in the half century which divides Herder from 
Friedrich List. 

Nationality came to preoccupy the Germans because the advantages 
conferred by nationality were increasingly obvious, and the inability 
of Germany to enjoy these advantages, in its disorganized condition, 
was increasingly clear. Among these advantages were the rights and 
liberties established in France by the Revolution. From the experi- 
ence of the French, it seemed that the rights of man could be secured 
only by the sovereignty of the nation. The Revolutionary oracle 
joined humanity with nationhood; or, as the textbooks say, liberalism 
and nationalism were related forces in the nineteenth century. The 
equalitarian impulse also, in Germany as in France, expressed itself 
by exalting the nation. When German nationalists idealized the 
Volk, they often meant the common people as opposed to dynasties, 
aristocrats and other privileged beings. To some extent the rising 
nationalism of Germany was the civic nationalism already mani- 
fested in France. 

It was more than this because there were other advantages which 
nationality conferred. Because the French were a unified nation, the 
most civilized, wealthy and populous unified nation of Europe, they 
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were able to dominate Europe by their culture before the Revolution, 
and by their armies in the years of Napoleon. German nationalism 
arose aS a conscious protest against a European uniformity under the 
auspices of France. The Germans, in appealing to the nation, meant 
to assert not only their rights but their very identity. Hence the 
Germans came to prize what was peculiar to themselves. A French 
or British thinker, less conscious of his nationality because he took it 
for granted, and because his ideas enjoyed currency throughout Eu- 
rope, would regard these ideas as those of an enlightened human 
being. A German thinker, as the national movement progressed, 
would regard his ideas as an expression of his German character. 
And the ideas of other men, to such a thinker, seemed to proceed not 
so much from their human nature as from their national background. 

A few examples will establish the point. Voltaire attributed his 
critical attitude to the free play of human reason. The Germans 
classified it as a French habit of mind. Boileau had seen in literature 
a record of human nature, which the artist best achieved by conform- 
ing to universal rules. Herder regarded literature as the expression 
of a national character. Napoleon thought the Civil Code almost 
equally suited to France, Germany and Italy. Savigny rejected it 
as a purely French conception of law. Adam Smith and the classical 
economists held their doctrine to be a science of universal applica- 
tion. Friedrich List saw in ita British system of thought. 

The idea of nationality meant more in Germany than in the west 
because it was applied in the ways suggested by these examples. The 
application of the idea in these ways, rather than the civic nation- 
alism of the French Revolution, undermined the older universalism 
of thought. All thought and behavior henceforth seemed the reflec- 
tion of special interests and circumstances. Universalism was also 
weakened by other tendencies, which must here be reduced to two; 
the romantic movement and the rise of the new historical sense. We 
come then to the fourth question: To what extent can the romantic 
movement, in general terms, and seen at a distance, be understood as 
the assertion of nationality against the cosmopolitanism of the Age of 
Reason ? 

Romanticism is an enormous subject. I shall speak only of Herder, 
whose /deas on the Philosophy of the History of Humanity appeared 
in 1784. It has been said that all subsequent history is a duel be- 
tween Herder and Voltaire. By this is meant the duel between ro- 
manticism and rationalism, or between the ideas of the nation and of 
humanity. Herder had a great respect for humanity, more, indeed, 
than Voltaire. But he saw mankind as infinitely various, and unlike 
Voltaire he rejoiced in every evidence of variety. He loved the 
crooked towns, old castles, odd dialects and curious folklore of his 
ancestral Germany. He delighted in common things, homely speech, 
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popular ideas and familiar facts. He made it his business to justify 
the existence of such things for all nations. Against the universalist 
idea of civilization, conforming ideally to nature and reason and in 
practice following the standards of France, he developed the idea of 
specific cultures varying from people to people, each with an equal 
right to exist, and each expressing the genius of a particular human 
group. This genius was the Volksgeist, and these geniuses together 
made up the genius of mankind. Herder was no more aware than the 
French revolutionaries of a confiict between humanity and nation- 
ality. But where the nation for civic nationalists was a legal and 
contractual idea, a convenience arrived at by individuals, the nation 
for Herder was a reality in itself, living by an inner spirit of its own, 
forming and shaping its members, producing, growing and acting 
upon the stage of events. With Herder begins that theory of the 
reality of groups which at the outset I placed at the opposite pole 
from the universalist conception of humanity. 

Herder, to justify the specific culture, did two things essential to 
the romantic revolution. First, he validated the concrete fact. He 
vindicated the peculiar, the different, the unique, the local. He saw 
in variety the texture of life itself, not merely aberration from a uni- 
versal norm. Secondly, he validated the subjective. In his variety of 
concrete facts he saw the products of inner genius. He judged art and 
literature, ideas and institutions, as the self-expression of an internal 
power, not as attempts to approximate to objective norms. Norms, 
universal of objective, lost their force in Herder’s philosophy. What 
in neo-classic art were called “the rules,” what more generally was 
called “reason” or “natural law,” what we today are trying to regain, 
namely, a pattern of principles that all men will accept—all this tended 
to vanish. Herder, with the optimism of his time, saw no danger in 
the loss. Contemplating the manifold variety of the world, and yet 
sensing its unity, he might have said, paraphrasing another romantic, 
that the life of nations, like a dome of many-colored glass, stained the 
white radiance of humanity. In our time the dome has been shattered, 
and the stains have turned into blood stains. Herder cannot be held 
responsible for the disaster, but in his philosophy we can find one of 
its origins. 

The fifth question concerns the connection between the idea of na- 
tionality and the rise of what we know as historicism or Historismus. 
Historicism seems to consist in emphasizing the unique identity of 
the historical phenomenon under conditions of time and place which 
can never be repeated. It sees the world as a time process, a succession 
of such unrepeated phenomena. It passes into a relativism of values 
and a suspicion of abstract or normative thinking. Contrasted to the 
so-called “unhistorical” attitude of Voltaire, it is part of the duel be- 
tween Voltaire and Herder. It arose in Germany before the French 
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Revolution, being evident in the work of Justus Méser, whose aim was 
to defend the local peculiarities of Osnabriick against the prevailing 
cosmopolitanism. In western Europe, as shown by Edmund Burke, 
the new historical sense fell to conservative uses. In Germany it 
became a weapon in the national revolution. 

Here a word should be said of Hegel, who laid the metaphysical 
groundwork for historicism by conceiving of ultimate reality as a 
growth in time—or, as someone has said, putting natural law on 
wheels. We now know the importance of nationalism as an incentive 
in Hegel’s early thinking. He saw in Germany, in the dark year 
1802, a thing inchoate and potential, a Becoming, as philosophers say, 
and to assure himself of the future of Germany he turned the universe 
itself.into a Becoming. I shall not speak of Hegel, however, but of 
our own master, Leopold von Ranke. 

Ranke, the humane, the scientific, the impartial, was a nationalist 
also. He wrote about 1830: 

Above all else to be avoided are the forms which the French have worked out 

in their own interest, which is so different from ours. We have our own great 
German task to perform; we have to create the pure German state corresponding 
to the genius of the nation. A great people, or an independent state, is not such 
simply by keeping its enemies away from its borders. The condition of its 
existence is that it give a new utterance to the human spirit, that it give, in its 
own peculiar forms, a new expression to this spirit and a new revelation. This 
is our commission from God. 
We have here the pure doctrine of Herder. It is the self-assertion of 
Germany against France. It is the assertion, for any nation, of the 
right to stand out against a cosmopolitan uniformity. The point at 
present is that much the same interests made Ranke both a nationalist 
and a historian—dissatisfaction with a universalist thinking identified 
as French, and concern for concrete fact, unique event, peculiar situa- 
tion, as things to be respected in themselves, not arraigned before a 
tribunal of abstract reason. Ranke could write, for example, as 
Voltaire could never have done, a history of Serbia which was not a 
tract against barbarism, and a history of the papacy which was not a 
tract against fanaticism. Here surely was a gain for the cause of 
humanity. 

But it may be doubted whether such historical-mindedness was an 
unmixed blessing. There are in the world such things as barbarism 
and fanaticism. They cannot be identified by merely historical 
methods. For this purpose we need to have norms, values, ethical 
criteria, universal in the sense that no one person or people is at liberty 
to make them up. Historicism, respecting the facts about varying 
societies and cultures, has humanized us by making us appreciate ways 
not our own. It has dehumanized us, i. e., weakened our idea of hu- 
manity, by leading to historical relativism. Respect for fact may 
become a subtle justification for fact. To justify fact is a contradic- 
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tion in terms. Facts are facts; justification is an issue of right and 
wrong. Historical relativism is the belief that on matters of right 
and wrong there can be no ideas of man as such, ideas common to all 
mankind or characteristic of the individual human being because he 
is human; but that on such matters one may have only an attitude, a 
point of view, instilled by the specific social environment, the partic- 
ular time and place and culture in which one lives. With this belief 
men can hardly hope to settle their differences except by force. It is 
no accident that the Germans, with a century behind them in which 
historicism was further developed than with us, have come to believe 
in no tribunal except that of arms. Die Weltgeschichte ist das Welt- 
gericht; “the history of the world is the world’s supreme judge.” If 
this means that how events turn out is the measure of how they ought 
to turn out, then right is established by might, and the good is the 
successful, 

Historicism, romanticism, the German sense of the peculiar and 
unique, the insistence of the Germans on their special difference from 
France and from mankind at large, their belief in a Volksgeist, an 
inner force carrying its law inside itself—all this has obviously pre- 
pared the way for the ideology with which we are now at war. Nazi 
ideas may be traced back to mighty sources. But these are sources 
from which we also have drawn. I cannot bring myself to reject them 
totally from our own background. Ifa gulf opened between Germany 
and the west in the nineteenth century, it was not a gulf without 
bridges. The gulf between the nineteenth century and the eighteenth 
was wider. We cannot breathe the pure universalist air of the eight- 
eenth century. We need the more factual atmosphere of the nineteenth 
to sustain us. Readjust our picture of the nineteenth century we 
certainly must, but not to the point of considering the nineteenth 
century a mistake. 

There is a danger in some recent studies of the origin of fascist ideas. 
They may make virtually all new ideas since about 1780 seem to issue 
in fascism. If this be true, democracy will become a kind of ancestral 
religion, to which we cling desperately against disturbing innovations. 
It is better to take the offensive. Itis wiser, and I think truer, to claim 
as our own what is best in the German thought of the age of the French 
Revolution; to affirm that Hitlerism is a perversion and a debauching 
of that older Germany from which millions of Americans have come; 
to believe that it is we, and not the Nazis, who have most adequately 
carried forward the ideas of Herder and Hegel, of Savigny and Leo- 
pold von Ranke. Treitschke himself called Jahn a noisy barbarian, 
an uncouth baiter of foreigners and Jews, an evil influence on Ger- 
many, an ignoramus who coarsened German youth. What would he 
think of Adolf Hitler? What would Hegel think of the A/ythus of 
Alfred Rosenberg, or Herder of a folk-soul degraded to the level of 
blood and race? I suspect that these men would agree with us. 
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The Possibility of Union among the Arab States 
by Philip K. Hitti 


There was a time, prior to the rise of Islam in the seventh Christian 
century, in which the term “Arab” could be exclusively applied to a 
somewhat homogeneous people limited to the Arabian peninsula and 
the inside fringe of the adjoining Fertile Crescent. The term then 
had primarily an ethnic connotation. With the phenomenal spread 
of Islam and the Arabic language and the subsequent admixture of 
Arabian with other ethnic stocks as a result of the far-flung Moslem 
conquests of the first century after the hegira, the term acquired a 
different and more extensive meaning. In the ninth century and those 
immediately following, an Arab could be any Arabic-speaking man 
from Turkestan and Persia in the east to Morocco and the Iberian 
peninsula in the west, regardless of original race or nationality. The 
term thus lost its ethnic and acquired linguistic connotation. Later 
on, with the break-up of the caliphates of Baghdad, Cordova, and 
Cairo and with the resurgence of national life in such countries as 
Persia and Spain, the Arab world shrank to its present dimensions. 
It may be an arbitrary but nevertheless useful expedient to limit the 
term “Arab” in our modern usage to its linguistic significance, reserv- 
ing the term “Arabian,” in its ethnological sense, to the people of the 
Arabian peninsula. 

If we then accept the definition of “Arab” as designating any 
Arabic-speaking people, especially if Moslem, irrespective of national 
affiliation or racial origin, our major modern Arab states would 
include Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Libya, Egypt, Arabia proper, Pales- 
tine, Transjordan, Lebanon, Syria, and Irag—one continuous block 
extending from the Atlantic Ocean to the Persian Gulf. Other Arab 
communities in the Sudan and eastern Africa may be ignored in this 
discussion. The total estimated population of the Arab world is some 
fifty million. 

Of these countries the North African group, exclusive of Egypt, 
constitutes a unit by itself. Its proximity to Europe, distance from 
the center and heart of Islam in western Asia, weakness of the Moslem 
tradition and civilization, the high proportion of the Berber and 
European elements in its population, and the fact that most of that 
territory was the first to be detached and subjected to foreign 

1 First proposed in Philip K. Hitti, History of the Arabs, 2d ed., London, 1940, p. 43, 
note 2, 240-41, 
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European control and influence—all these conspired to weaken 
national life and make North Africa follow a course of its own. In 
Morocco the Berber element, be it remembered, is estimated at sixty 
per cent of the population, in Tunis at fifty per cent. Generally 
speaking the density of the Berber population increases from east 
to west and from north to south.? Foreign policy, of course, did not 
fail to pit Berbers against Arabs, to the weakening of both societies. 
Algeria, in 1830, was the first to fall under European Christian 
domination. Tunis followed in 1881. Libya came last, in 1911-12. 
By then the three Latin Mediterranean powers—France, Spain, and 
Italy—had established full control over practically the whole area. 

Unlike the North African the western Asian block has been fed 
throughout its long history by a constant stream of Semites, of whom 
the Arabians form the last representative. In western Asia the 
intrusion of Christian European powers came later than in Africa, 
where the three powers, especially the French, have pursued a policy 
of keeping the population as far as possible separate from the rest 
of the Islamic world and more or less insulated against its currents 
of thought. To this end the development of the Arabic language was 
discouraged; in Morocco, Algeria, and Tunis, French is becoming 
the literary language of the natives. The process of denationaliza- 
tion has been going on for years. Particularly in Algeria, whose 
littoral is considered an integral part of France herself, has the polic~ 
of assimilation been noticeable. In connection with the occupation 
of North Africa by American troops, Laval recalled the oft-repeated 
claim that that whole region was the “natural prolongation of 
France.” * What facilitates matters is the large number of European 
settlers and residents. It is estimated that out of a population of 
some 7,100,000 in Morocco 450,000 are Europeans, and out of a popu- 
lation of about 7,300,000 in Algeria one tenth are French. In Tunis 
the last figures give 213,000 European settlers in a population of 
2,600,000, and in Libya 115,000 in a population of 900,000.5 

All this emphasizes the point that the Arab states of North Africa 
began to face over a hundred year ago peculiar problems of their own 
and gradually developed intellectual and cultural patterns that are 
distinct and, from the nationalistic standpoint, inferior to those of 
their co-religionists to the east. Their nationalism remained quies- 
cent, with a few exceptions such as the outbreak headed by ‘Abd-al- 
Karim in the middle 1920’s,° and inarticulate and limited to the few 
intellectuals. We hear of no national figures or leading personalities 


2? George Yver, “Berbers,” The Encyclopaedia of Islam, I, Leyden & London, 1913, p. 701. 


8 New York Times, Nov. 21, 1942. 
‘For exact figures consult Annuaire Statistique, LIII, 1937, Paris, 1938, p. 269. 


5 Cf. Compendio statistico italiano, 1935, XIV, Rome, 1935, p. 266. 
¢ Adequately described in Arnold J. Toynbee, Survey of International Affairs, 1925, I, 
Tha Islamic World, Oxford, 1927, pp. 110-63. 
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in Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, or Libya corresponding to those of Egypt, 
Palestine, or Iraq. We know of no major organizations for canal- 
izing co-operative effort directed toward a nationalist goal or for the 
propagation of new ideas. Only in Tunis, as might be expected, is 
the repercussion of intellectual and nationalistic movements emanat- 
ing or spreading from western Asia and Egypt appreciably felt. ‘The 
ripple practically dies out by the time it gets as far as Morocco. The 
fact remains, however, that since the conclusion of the first World War 
native reaction against European ascendancy throughout northwestern 
Africa has been gradually replacing the rivalries of the Western powers 
as the dominant issue of the day.’ 

In this scheme Egypt occupies a distinctive position and acts as an 
intermediary between the western Asian block and the North African. 
Geographically a part of Africa, Egypt has been throughout the ages 
historically and culturally a part of western Asia. In fact the history 
of all North Africa has formed more a part of Near Eastern than 
European or African history. The Phoenicians and Carthaginians, 
Byzantines, Arabs, and Turks controlled most of the area throughout 
a large part of ancient, medieval, and modern times. 

Egypt was awakened from medieval slumber by Napoleon’s expedi- 
tion in 1798. It thus became the first Arab-Moslem land to establish 
vital contact with the West. Napoleon introduced into Egypt an 
Arabic press which he had plundered from the College of Propaganda 
in Rome, founded the first Arabic newspaper in the valley of the Nile, 
and established a sort of académie littéraire. He thus inadvertently 
laid the basis for a genuine intellectual movement the cultural effect 
of which was more significant and far-reaching than the three-year 
military occupation of the land.* But later Egypt was outstripped 
intellectually by Syria, with its high percentage of Christian popula- 
tion, which was naturally more responsive to Western stimulation. 
No native Christian minorities exist in North Africa; the Jewish 
minority 1s more significant. It was mainly Syrian intellectuals, 
more specifically Christian Lebanese educated at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, who in the seventies of the last century set the Arab 
nationalistic fire burning. Arab nationalism received its first im- 
petus from modern American ideology, whereas Turkish nationalism, 
which, strange as it may seem, appeared later on the scene, drew its 
ideology from French Revolutionary sources. Because of the com- 


7 Louis Massignon, “Africa,” in Whither Islam? ed. H. A. R. Gibb, London, 1932, especially 
pp. 84-87. 

'On the birth of modern Egypt see George Young, Egypt, New York, 1927, pp. 23-61. 
For nationalism in the Near East consult Nationalism: A Report by a Study Group of 
Members of the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Oxford, 1939, pp. 147-51. 

* George Antonius, The Arab Awakening, Philadelphia, 1939, pp. 43, 51-55; Hans Kohn, 
A History of Nationalism in the East, London, 1929, pp. 268 ff.; Elizabeth P, MacCullum, 
Foreign Policy Reports, The Arab Nationalist Movement, New York, 1935, p. 51; Martin 
Hartmann, 7'he Arabic Press of Egypt, London, 1899, pp. 3-13. 
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parative poverty of Syria and the oppressive rule of the Turks, these 
Arabic-speaking intellectuals found a more congenial atmosphere for 
their activity in the valley of the Nile. Even before that the en- 
lightened rule of Ibrahim Pasha (1832-40), whose father Muhammad 
‘Ali had planned for an Arab empire with Cairo as center long before 
anyone was ready for it, had served to awaken Syria and open it to 
European influences. The movement began as an intellectual one, 
centering on the renaissance of classical Arabic and the study of its 
literature, drawing its inspiration from the past glory and cultural 
achievements of the Arabic-speaking peoples, and looking forward to 
a reunited Arab world. 

In the wake of intellectual activity came political activity. As the 
political aspects developed, they were diversified and localized. In 
Syria Arab nationalism concentrated its force against Ottoman domi- 
nation and Turkification and acquired fresh strength from the mar- 
tyrs’ blood shed by Jamal Pasha in the first World War. In Egypt 
the nationalist aspirations parted company with Pan-Arabism in the 
early eighties of the last century, when they centered on opposition 
to British occupation. Under the leadership first of ‘Arabi Pasha 
(1881-82), who was the first Egyptian to discover that he was an 
Egyptian, and later of Mustafa Kamil (1905-08) and Sa‘d Zaghlul 
(1918-27), Egyptian nationalism drew its ideology mainly from 
French sources and was nourished throughout by hostility to Euro- 
pean interference. On the negative side it was a reaction against 
imperialism and colonial penetration. It took regional coloring be- 
cause its immediate problem was to consolidate local public opinion 
and drive the British out of the land. Its motto has ever since been: 
“Egypt for the Egyptians.” Thus did Egypt become the first of 
the Arabic-speaking lands to be aroused to a sense of nationhood. 
Its nationalism set the pace for Arab nationalism throughout western 
Asia; the pattern it wove has been consciously followed by Iraq, 
Palestine, and Syria. 

At the turn of the century the effect of modern archaeological re- 
search was beginning to tell on the nationalist consciousness of cer- 
tain Egyptians, especially Copts, who claimed the heritage of the 
ancient Pharaonic culture and evoked the Pharaonic ghost. The 
Islamic-Arabic basis of Egyptian nationalism was challenged by the 
indigenous tradition going back to Tutankhamen, Ramses, and Thut- 
mosis. An abortive and somewhat naive attempt was made to revive 
Coptic as a medium of daily intercourse. The preponderance of non- 
Arab elements in the make-up of the modern population of Egypt, 
where the original Hamitic stock is very strong even among the 
Moslems, contributed to the anemic character of the Pan-Arab move- 
ment in the land. 
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The Arabian peninsula also has its own problems and occupies 
a unique position in the present scheme of Arab affairs. The glaring 
features are its medievalism, lack of facile communication even of 
the interpeninsular type, geographic isolation, and the insulation of 
its people against modern ideology, which is on the whole European. 
The urge for national assertion, be it remembered, is only one aspect 
of a larger process of modernization, secularization, or Westerniza- 
tion, which involves adoption and adaption of ideas and institutions— 
political, economic, and social—from Christian Europe and Amer- 
ica. This process in itself is not peculiar to the Near East; it is part 
of a world-wide movement which has in recent years engulfed all 
Asia and a portion of Africa. What, then, since the 1870’s has been 
agitating the minds of Arabs and Moslems constitutes but a ripple in 
a global wave. To all such currents of thought Arabia proper has 
thus far been largely inaccessible. 

In this respect the Arabian quadrilateral stands in marked con- 
trast to the Arab crescent, especially to its western horn Syria-Pales- 
tine and Lebanon. The emergence of the ultraconservative, puri- 
tanical Wahhabis under ibn-al-Sa‘ud as the leading community in 
the peninsula after the first World War represents the extremity of 
the pendulum swing in that direction in Islam. The swing toward 
the other extreme of Westernization and secularization is represented 
by the Kemalist Turks. The Turks and the Wahhabis represent op- 
posite extremes in modern Islamic movements. If the postwar Turks 
proved to be the “protestants of Islam,” the Wahhabis proved to 
be the greatest conformists—the sporadic and superficial attempt at 
modernization by ibn-al-Sa‘ud notwithstanding. 

Equally immune to European secular ideas are the Zaydis of al- 
Yaman, whose Imam, Yahya, is even more provincial than his rival 
to the north. Rivalry between these two, the strongest potentates of 
Arabia proper, deep-seated hostility between the Ikhwan followers 
of the one and the Zaydis of the other, together with the low level 
of culture throughout and the narrow horizon and particularism of 
political life, preclude the possibility of any immediate rapproche- 
ment and a gravitation toward a common center of Pan-Arabism. 
The rest of Arabia, including the Trucial Coast on the Persian Gulf, 
has been for decades weaned from the motherland and, under British 
influence, oriented India-ward. 

This leaves in the western Asian block one unit, the Fertile Crescent, 
consisting of Syria (using “Syria” in the popular sense to include 
Lebanon, Palestine, and Transjordan) and Iraq. Under the Turks 
as well as the Romans, Palestine wes the southern part of Syria. 


10 Halidé Edib, Turkey Faces West, New Haven, 1930, p. 209. 
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Lying as a wedge between the land route and the short sea route to 
India, it was amputated and mandated to Great Britain after the first 
World War. In 1921 Transjordan, with a Biblical name but no real 
historical existence, was in turn amputated from Palestine and given 
as a “sop” to Amir ‘Abdullah, who was then threatening to avenge 
the loss of the Syrian throne by his brother Faysal in the preceding 
year. The newly created state east of Palestine served a good purpose 
as a buffer state between the British mandated territory and the rest- 
less Bedouins of the desert. The political frontier drawn between the 
British mandated and the French mandated areas is an arbitrary line 
which does not coincide with any physical articulation of the land. 
Greater Syria is separated by the Taurus Mountains from Anatolia, 
the Sinaitic peninsula from Egypt, the Nufud wasteland from Najd- 
Hijaz, and the desert from Iraq. 

The postwar separatist movement in Palestine as represented by 
political Zionism is from the Arab point of view exotic, artificially 
stimulated, and holds little hope of ultimate and permanent success. 
If political Zionism aims to give a people who have no country a 
country which has no people, Palestine does not qualify. Nor does it 
solve the Jewish problem. Not only to the Arabs but to the entire 
Moslem society, of whom the Arabs form the spearhead, a sovereign 
Jewish state in Palestine appears as an anachronism. ‘These Moslems 
constitute a somewhat self-conscious society of about 275,000,000 people 
who dominate a large portion of Africa and Asia. Even if the 
Zionist political program should some day become a reality and Pales- 
tine be converted into a Jewish national state, what chance of survival, 
its opponents argue, has such an alien state amidst a camp of hostile 
Islam and an unsympathetic Arab world? More and more are Zion- 
ists beginning to concentrate on the cultural and spiritual aspects of 
their cause and to advocate collaboration with the Arabs on that 
basis. Such realistic and liberal-minded Jews as President Magnes 
of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem have gone so far as to express 
themselves as agreeable to joining an Arab federation.” 

Lebanon’s claim to the maintenance of a somewhat separate entity 
seems more valid than that of Transjordan-Palestine. Throughout 
the four centuries of Ottoman rule the mountain enjoyed an autono- 
mous feudal status, and after the Maronite-Druze civil war of 1860 its 
quasi-independence was recognized and guaranteed by international 
protocols and réglements organiques to which not only the Sublime 
Porte but the then five great European powers were parties. By 
1914, when its autonomy was high-handedly destroyed by the Young 
Turks, the Lebanon had enjoyed half a century of peace and progress 
that made it the envy of its neighboring lands. Lebanese immigrants 


11H, g., Albert M. Hyamson, Palestine: A Policy, London, 1942, especially pp. 1-26, 189- 


209. 
2 Judah L. Magnes, “Toward Peace in Palestine,” Foreign Affairs, XXI (1943), 239-49. 
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in the United States, whose Westward movement began in the eighties, 
have served as a liberalizing agent and kept the flame of independence 
burning through their papers, correspondence, and return visits. Yet 
Lebanon would not probably be averse to a confederation, provided its 
autonomy was not impaired. A symposium on this topic suggested by 
and published in one of the leading Arabic newspapers of Beirut * 
leaves no doubt about that. Even the patriarch of the Maronites, 
who constitute the champions of the Lebanese full-independence 
movement, has in recent years come out for co-operation with the 
Syrian nationalists. 

Here, then, we have at last a central coherent geographic block 
extending from the Sinaitic peninsula to the head of the Persian Gulf. 
The interposition, between the two main inhabited areas, of the Syrian 
Desert, which at its widest is some eight hundred miles, presents the 
greatest difficulty to the means of physical communication, but the 
two areas are joined in the north. The control and integration of the 
Bedouin population—a perennial reservoir of demographic vitality to 
the urban population—no doubt presents a major problem. Not only 
the geographical but the historical considerations are favorable to a 
union. These considerations center on the consciousness of a common 
heritage, linguistic and cultural, and the awareness of a common 
glorious past going back to Umayyad and ‘Abbasid days, when first 
Damascus and then Baghdad were the centers of Arab life and Moslem 
civilization. Social stratification, as between Moslems and non-Mos- 
lems, follows time-honored religious lines and, as between settled and 
nomads, immutable geographic lines. The minorities have through- 
out the Moslem period played a role of inferiority. But the ideal at 
which nationalists aim is not uniformity. Despite diversity of racial, 
national, and religious traditions, there is probably enough feeling 
of ethnic similarity to serve as a common denominator. Among the 
older generations, both Moslem and Christian, the sentiment of reli- 
gious unity is undoubtedly still stronger than the national sentiment, 
but this can hardly be said to be true among the younger generations, 
especially those with modern education. Moslem and Christian 
young men and women, trained as teachers, lawyers, physicians, 
writers, journalists, and in other learned professions, are forging 
ahead and elbowing their way to leadership.* It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the two most pronounced champions of 
Pan-Arabism among the Arabic-speaking immigrants in the United 
States were both Christian, one Lebanese ** and the other Palestin- 
43 Lisdn al-Hal (1941), especially the September issues. 

4For the youth movement consult Hans Kohn, Nationalism and Imperialism in the 
Hither East, London, 1932, pp. 24-26. On the reform movement within Islam consult 
Richard Hartmann, Die Krisis des Islam, Leipzig, 1928, pp. 1-26; Charles C. Adams, 


Islam and Modernism in Egypt, London, 1933, especially pp. 248-68. 
* Ameen Rihani, see particularly his “The Pan-Arab Dream,” Asia, XXXVIII (1938), 


44-46. 
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ian.7° Even among French-educated Christian Lebanese the number 
of advocates of Syro-Arab unity cannot be said to have been neg- 
ligible.*” 

A distinction should be made here between Pan-Islamism and Pan- 
Arabism, though the two overlap at many points. Pan-Islamism 
masquerades under the guise of Pan-Arabism and adds to the con- 
fusion.* The Pan-Islamic movement is reactionary in character, 
medieval in concept, and basically hostile to the Christian West. It 
recruits from the old-school theologians. Its most eloquent spokes- 
man in recent years has been a Druze from Lebanon domiciled in 
Switzerland, and its most effective protagonist the refugee Mufti of 
Jerusalem. Pan-Arabism, on the other hand, endeavors to substitute 
language for religion as a common basis, recognizes the rights of non- 
Moslems and dissident minorities, and is generally championed by 
forward-looking, modern-educated men who want to learn from the 
West but do not want the West to impose its learning on them. 

Any union among Arab states has to begin with this Syrian-Iraqi 
nucleus. By union here we mean a somewhat loose political associa- 
tion of independent states, a federation, or confederation, of sovereign 
Arab units similar to the British Commonwealth of Nations minus the 
crown. Within such a federation the nationalist plans envisage fur- 
ther sharing in a common type of educational program, removal of 
economic barriers involving tariffs and of such impediments to travel 
and free intercourse as visas, the institution of a unified currency and 
postal service, and the adoption of a policy of joint action in all prob- 
lems of military and foreign affairs. 

There was a time, before the first World War, in which it might 
have been possible to make the unit a vilayet (district) and tie up into 
some sort of a union the vilayets of Aleppo, Damascus, Beirut, Jeru- 
salem, Baghdad, Basrah, Mosul, etc. Now, however, the situation 
has been radically changed, owing to the effect of the administration 
of the French and British mandatory systems in those areas. These 
systems have unwittingly intensified national feeling but in the mean- 
time narrowed it down to local levels. Opposition to the British man- 
date in Iraq, to the British mandate and its Zionist appendix in Pales- 
tine, and to the French mandate in Syria tended to make Arab na- 
tionalism more circumscribed than when those regions were administ- 
ered as vilayets and sanjaqs—rather than countries—by the Turks. 
It should also be noted that both Faysal and ‘Abdullah agreed to the 
“a8 Dr, Fu’ad I. Shatara, founder and president of the Arab National League, New York. 


On the contribution of Syrian-Americans to the nationalist cause see H, I. Katibah, The 
New Spirit in Arab Lands, New York, 1940, pp. 57-58. 

27One of the earliest was Khairallah Khairallah; see his Le probléme du Levant: les 
régions arabes libérées, Paris, 1919; one of the latest was E. Rabbath in his L’évolution 
politique de la Syrie sous le mandat, Paris, 1928. 

%Cf. H. A. R. Gibb, “The Future for Arab Unity,’’ The Near East: Problems and Pros- 
pects, ed. Philip W. Ireland, Chicago, 1942, p. 94; “Arab Nationalism and the War,” The 
Round Table, No. 124 (1941), pp. 698-708. 
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limitation of their influence to the local affairs of their respective 
kingdoms as a part of their bargain with the British. Confronted 
with the choice between their father’s nebulous ideal of Arab unity 
and two solid thrones in Iraq and Transjordan under British munifi- 
cent patronage, the two brothers had no difficulty in making up their 
minds. Since it achieved its independence in 1932, the Iraqi govern- 
ment has taken increased measures against the employment of Syrian 
and Lebanese teachers in its schools. Even the Syrian government 
has made it difficult for Lebanese physicians and lawyers to practice 
their professions in Damascus, and the Lebanese government has been 
inclined to take retaliatory measures. The present war, however, has 
re-emphasized the economic and educational interdependence of these 
contiguous lands. Under the leadership of Egypt negotiations are 
now under way with Iraq, Lebanon, and Syria, looking forward to 
a co-ordinated educational program with standardized textbooks and 
syllabuses.’® It has long been felt in all these lands that the lack of 
a unified system of education was one of the main hindrances to uni- 
fied action and that while the foreign institutions of learning, Euro- 
pean and American, have undoubtedly been the main channel through 
which nationalistic ideas have filtered into the Near East, they have 
also served as a divisive agent and even as a denationalizing factor in 
certain instances. 

In Palestine the third Arab congress, held in Haifa in 1921, was the 
first to take the separation of Palestine into account, but the two 
earlier congresses, held respectively in Jerusalem at the beginning of 
1919 and in Damascus in February, 1920, both demanded the reunion 
of Palestine and Syria. Arab nationalism in Palestine received ad- 
ded impetus from its opposition to Zionism. In fact, aggressive 
political Zionism inadvertently contributed to the vitalization of na- 
tionalism in all adjacent Arab lands. On no other issue did the Arabs 
in modern times seem to manifest such unanimity. Even on the 
question of the caliphate there is more friction and less solidarity, as 
evinced by the proceedings of the caliphate congress in Cairo of 
1926 and that in Mecca of the same year.”° Verbal protests against the 
Zionist program and cash to fight it have poured in from Morocco to 
Malay and from all intervening Moslem lands. King al-Husayn of 


19 Reported in the New York Times, Feb. 22, 1942. In fact, the agitation for “cultural 
unity among the Arab states” has been going on for years. The subject was proposed in 
1939 to several high officials and writers by al-Hildl, one of the two leading magazines in 
Egypt, where their statements were published (XXXIX, 250-54). In its January issue of 
the same year the editor of al-Hildl went as far as soliciting the opinion of several Chris- 
tian and Moslem religious leaders on the “possibility of union between Islam and Chris- 
tianity,”’ and the answers were published (XXXIX, 390-98, 485-88, 643-46, 770-71, 
1030-32). 

?On the proceedings of these congresses consult Achille Sékally, Le congrés du khalifat 
(Le Caire, 13-19 mai 1926) et le congrés du monde musulman (La Mekke, 7 juin—5 juillet 
1926), Paris, 1926, which first appeared in Revue du monde musulman, LXIV (1926), 
2me trimestre. Several notices from the Arabic press appeared in Oriente moderno, VI 
(1926), May, June, and July issues. 
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Arabia and leader Muhammad ‘Ali of India were interred in the pre- 
cincts of the Haram at Jerusalem to re-emphasize the sacredness of 
Palestine in Moslem eyes. Muhammad’s brother Shawkat ‘Ali, with 
the Mufti of Jerusalem al-Hajj Amin al-Husayni, headed a movement 
to establish a Moslem university in Jerusalem as a rival to the Hebrew 
University. At the September, 1937, meeting of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations the representative of Egypt * and that of Iraq 
took it upon themselves to speak in behalf of Arab Palestine in its 
struggle against Zionism. A glance at the picture of the delegation 
to the Round Table Conference held in London, January, 1939, reveals 
a unique group of Christian and Moslem Arab leaders, with fezes, 
turbans, and kifiyahs, from Egypt, Sa‘udi Arabia, al-Yaman, Iraq, 
and Palestine. 

On the whole it looks as if all the raw material out of which a fed- 
eration of Arab states, beginning with Syria and Iraq, could be woven 
is there; what is still lacking is the master weaver, the leader who 
Faysal-like may appear any day. The British in conjunction with the 
Free French have already expressed their approval of such a federa- 
tion, as may be indicated by an announcement of Anthony Eden on 
May 29, 1941, endorsed by General Catroux on June 8. Around 
this nucleus Egypt and Arabia may some day in the future cluster. 
The trend on both the national and international levels is unmistak- 
able. The indication of history is equally clear. Throughout their 
long and checkered career the periods in which the two horns of the 
Fertile Crescent—Greater Syria and Iraq—stood severed were but 
brief episodes compared to those in which they were joined as parts 
of an integral whole. Whether the North African block could in 
the remote future be brought within the political orbit of Arabism 
depends upon national and international factors too complicated to 
be foreseen.” The fact, however, remains that today an Iraqi would 
feel much more at home with a Tunisian than with a next-door Iran- 
ian neighbor, not only because of language facilities but also because 
of acommon way of life. The Pan-Arab congress of Jerusalem, which 
convened in December, 1931, and attracted more representatives than 
any other one, adopted a covenant which enunciated three principles: 
(1) the Arab countries are a “complete and indivisible whole”; the 
Arab nation cannot recognize its dismemberment; (2) the inhabi- 
tants of all Arab countries must concentrate their energies on the 
achievement of complete independence to the exclusion of all separate 
tendencies; (3) imperialism in all its forms is incompatible with Arab 


1 A Copt; see “Egypt Stands by Palestine,’ Great Britain and the East, XIL (1937), 421. 

2The question of the possibility of forming a “common front of all Arabic-speaking 
peoples” was debated in al-Hildl, XLVII (1938), 1-7, 24-121, by the president of the 
Egyptian house of representatives, the director of the Egyptian University, the leading 
Syrian poet in Egypt, and another distinguished writer. 
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aspirations and should be combated with all available resources. The 
pact was sworn by delegates from Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, 
Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Iraq, and the Arabian peninsula.** ‘The 
League of National Action, which was held in Qurnayil, Lebanon, 
August, 1933, also emphasized the “unity of Arab lands” in Asia and 
Africa, without defining them.* But the second Pan-Arab congress, 
held in 1937 in Bludan, near Damascus, under the presidency of the 
Egyptian ex-minister, ‘Allubah Pasha, defined for the first time the 
Arab lands as extending “from the Atlas Mountains in the west to 
the Persian Gulf in the east and from Turkey in the north to the 
Indian Ocean in the south.” ** Prior to 1900 we know of no congress 
that could be called representative of the Arab or Moslem world. 

In the summer of 1943 Nuri Pasha al-Sa’id, prime minister of Iraq, 
issued a statement in which he urged the United Nations to declare 
immediately: (1) That Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, and Transjordan 
shall be reunited into one state; (2) that the form of government of 
this newly created state—whether monarchical or republican, unitary 
or federal—shall be determined by the peoples themselves; (3) that 
there shall be created an Arab league to which Iraq and Syria will 
adhere at once and which can be joined by other Arab states at will; 
(4) that the league shall have a permanent council responsible for 
defense, foreign affairs, currency, communications, customs, and pro- 
tection of minority rights; (5) that the Jews of Palestine shall be 
given semi-autonomy and that the Maronites of Lebanon, if they 
demand it, shall be granted a privileged regime such as they possessed 
during the last years of the Ottoman empire. Shortly after this state- 
ment was issued, Mustafa al-Nahhas Pasha, prime minister of 
Egypt, called upon the governments of the neighboring Arab coun- 
tries to send representatives to Cairo, where several consultations 
were held with him and Nuri Pasha. 

A federation of Arab states, though on a miniature scale, would be 
conducive to stability in the Near East and would be easier to tie up, 
than would tiny separate states, with that new world order which 
we hope will emerge after the clouds of the present conflict have 
cleared away. All local feeling of nationality has to tone down and all 
sovereignty has to be limited to fit into the new order. 


8 Full account in Oriente moderno, XVII (1932), 24-43. 

Bayan al-Mwtamar al-Ta’sisi li-Usbat al-‘Amal a-Qimi al-Mun‘aqgid ft Qurndayil 
Aleppo, 1933? 

* See Oriente moderno, XVII (1937), 497 ff.; “Arabs in Congress,” Great Britain and the 
East, XIL (1937), 379. The Ittihad al-‘Arabi (Arab union), organized in Cairo in 1942 
under the presidency of Fu’ad Abazah Pasha, aspired at a union which would comprise 
“Egypt and the Sudan, the Arabian peninsula, Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine, Transiordan. 
North Africa, and other lands whose tongue is Arabic.” 


Unity and Division at Versailles 
by Preston Slosson 


One of the generalizations which history seems to support is that 
every current in the stream creates an eddy in the opposite direction. 
That is why it is possible in any age to argue that mankind is becom- 
ing more enlightened or more superstitious, more socialistic or more 
individualistic, more warlike or more peaceable, or—to suit the imme- 
diate topic—closer to world unity or farther away from it. The medi- 
eval period, with its uniform Latin culture and its ideal of universal 
papacy and universal empire, was also an age of city states, of feudal 
barons and local dialects. The modern age, dividing the world among 
fiercely hostile nations and without even the pretense of a uniform 
creed, has none the less been a time in which strong governments, 
universal education, and the standardizing influence of journalism 
and commerce have brought into uniformity vast countries that once 
were a patchwork of local variations. 

The peace settlement which ended the first World War cannot ade- 
quately be characterized either as “the Balkanization of Europe,” nor 
yet as the triumph of Wilson’s internationalism. The truth is more 
complex than that. The work of the peacemakers left Europe in some 
respects more united, and in some more divided, than ever before. 

In 1914 there were in Europe six great powers and twenty minor 
sovereignties—twenty-six in all. In 1920 there were in the same con- 
tinent five great powers and twenty-nine other sovereignties (not 
including Vatican City, which has since been established)—thirty- 
four in all. One great power, Austria-Hungary, had disappeared, 
also the two lesser states of Serbia and Montenegro; but eleven had 
been called into legal existence: the republics of Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary, 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (commonly called 
Yugoslavia), the Saar District, and the Free and Hanseatic City of 
Danzig. 

But the making of new European states was not the end of the work 
of decentralization. Denmark accorded a wider autonomy to Ice- 
land; Great Britain was about to accord home rule to the Irish Free 
State. In Russia the Ukraine, White Russia and the states of the 
Caucasus were struggling for autonomy. There was a strong Catalan 
agitation in Spain. Where Turkey had once spread a mantle of uni- 
form rule there were various Arab states, some independent and some 
of them “mandates” of European powers. The British Dominions 
signed the Treaty of Versailles as sovereign diplomatic agents in 
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their own right. Within a few years Great Britain would establish 
a “dyarchy” in the Indian Empire and recognize Egypt and Iraq as 
independent kingdoms, and the United States would promise inde- 
pendence to the Philippines. 

Yet there was another side. While the breaking up of the old Dual 
Monarchy had destroyed altogether the partial economic unity of the 
Danube valley, the reunion of Poland had completely restored the 
unity of the Vistula valley, hitherto divided among Russia, Prussia 
and Austria. Yugoslavia had replaced Serbia, Montenegro and many 
provinces of Austria-Hungary. The new German Republic was much 
more centralized than the old empire had been, and all the peculiar 
local constitutions and special privileges of the individual states had 
disappeared. This was not the work of the peacemakers, but of the 
German people themselves; but the fact remains that, in spite of the 
desire of some Frenchmen, no step was taken to impose a looser type 
of union on the Germans. 

Some historic local diversities were incidentally trampled out by 
the war or the peace, almost without intention. I recall, for example, 
one of the experts of the American Peace Commission staff expressing 
a whimsical regret at the disappearance of the traditional autonomy 
of the Monks of Mount Athos. One of the minor by-products of the 
Peace Conference was an agreement to hoist the flag of Norwegian 
national sovereignty over Spitsbergen (the modern Svalbard), which 
was the last portion of Europe (perhaps of the world) to belong to no 
nation or government at all. 

In general, I would say that the territorial settlement at the 
end of the war made Europe and the world at large neither more 
nor less united, but emphasized national unity at the expense of 
imperial unity. Poly-national states of the type of Austria-Hungary, 
Tsarist Russia and the old Ottoman Empire gave way to nationalistic 
consolidations, such as Poland, the enlarged Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia. The world came much closer to being mapped on a national 
basis between 1919 and 1938 than at any other period of history, either 
before or since. In the colonial world there was a tendency to relax 
European control over extra-European territories in deference to 
the rising national feeling of countries of the Near East and the 
Middle East. 

Internationalism was represented at the peace settlement by the 
establishment of a League of Nations; of a Court of International 
Justice; of an International Labor Organization; of international 
commissions of control over international rivers, enemy armaments 
and the payment of reparations, and of international supervision 
over minority rights, plebiscites, mandated areas, the Saar District 
and Danzig. Far more potent, however, was the nationalist reaction, 
outside the doors of the Peace Conference, which led to ascending 
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scales of tariffs, passport and immigration restrictions, diverse na- 
tional currency standards, and the rejection of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations by the United States Senate. It is humiliating 
to reflect that Baedeker’s guide books in 1913, for example, informed 
the reader that passports were nowhere required in Europe except 
in Russia and Turkey. 

The international experiments of the nineteen-twenties were less 
important for what they actually achieved than as precedents for the 
future. The Nansen passport system, which gives a legal status to 
the refugee who could claim the protection of no state, might have 
led to an international citizenship; just as the resident of the District 
of Columbia may be an American citizen, though he is the citizen of 
no one of the United States. The mandate system might have been 
extended from a handful of former German colonies and Turkish 
provinces to the colonial world in general. The supervised plebis- 
cites, minority rights treaties, and international commissions of con- 
trol might have evolved into real international government, function 
creating structure. The Washington Conference on the limitation of 
naval armaments and the political status of the Pacific islands set 
a precedent for general limitation of armaments by land, sea and 
air and the creation of wide demilitarized zones in many contested 
areas of the world. The Geneva Protocol, and even its much reduced 
embodiment in the Locarno Pacts, came near to turning the lath and 
plaster of the League of Nations structure into steel and stone. The 
wistful dream of the Kellogg-Briand Pact for the voluntary renun- 
ciation of war, Herriot’s toying with the idea of a federated Europe, 
the temporary entry of Germany and other former enemy nations 
into the League—these were like the confetti and ticker tape which 
scattered over the streets on “false Armistice night” in 1918, the pre- 
mature celebration of a peace that had not yet arrived. 

Yet those years are full of instruction for us. Perhaps the most 
obvious lesson is that diversity, so far as it is valuable, can be achieved 
only by a great measure of unity. A stronger League of Nations, 
while abridging national sovereignty, might have done much to bring 
about national security, especially for the smaller and weaker nations. 
One of the greatest evils of international anarchy is the paradoxical 
one that it endangers local variety. Great empires trample the local 
liberties and peculiar cultures of small nations into the mud, as we 
see today in a hundred places from Norway to Korea. A really strong 
international structure would make Greece and Finland as secure as 
the United States or Great Britain, just as Vermont still retains its 
local government and its very individual flavor in spite of the prox- 
imity of mighty New York. So we find that a well articulated unity 
is not only compatible with, but is the only safeguard for, a small- 
state civilization. 


The Changing Strategical Problems of the 
British Empire 


by Gerald S. Graham 


From 1805 until the opening of the twentieth century, Britain was in 
a very real sense “mistress of the seas.” Her command of the sea im- 
mediately after Trafalgar rested on an “active military situation,” 
and for a century to come she held, despite temporary set-backs, a 
positive superiority in naval strength over any other power or com- 
bination of powers.’ No other maritime nation was in a position 
to challenge this supremacy, and with respect to industries and essen- 
tial war resources, she was for all practical purposes self-contained 
and self-sufficient. Although, with the exception of India, her over- 
seas possessions were without strong garrisons or fortifications, they 
were secure from attack. No foreign power was in a position to ven- 
ture a challenge to British sea power. 

In 1890, the British fleet was far less powerful than in 1914, but it 
was easily sufficient to safeguard the Empire in three great oceans. 
The German fleet in 1890 offered no threat in the North Sea, and 
acted only occasionally as a symbol of imperial dreams in waters over- 
seas. The warships of Japan were a mixed contribution of foreign 
shipyards. The idea of Japan as a first-class sea power was beyond 
the range of human imagination. On the basis of existing realities, 
it was impossible to conceive a future in which Germany could main- 
tain a quasi-blockade of the United States along the Atlantic coast 
and in the Caribbean, or in which Japan could go so far in sweep- 
ing the British and American flags from Far Eastern waters. 

The most important factor governing this imperial security was 
the self-sufficiency of Britain in respect of war economy. No other 
power had sufficiently developed its industrial resources to offer a seri- 
ous challenge to British sea power. The coal, iron and other basic 
materials necessary for war production were available within the 
British Isles, and British manpower was sufficient to exploit them. 

1 For a few years after the Crimean War the French made great progress with their new 
iron-clads, a development which by the summer of 1859 had created almost hysterical 
alarm in Great Britain. This naval race was of short duration, but in the words of Dr. 
J. P. Baxter, “A generation of Englishmen who regarded British command of the seas to 
be as natural and as vital to their prosperity as the rising of the sun in the heavens, found 
it novel and disturbing to learn that any Frenchmen considered that France would have 


an even chance with her great rival in war at sea.’’ The Introduction of the Ironclad 
Warship, Cambridge, 1933, p. 133. 
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France had the next strongest navy, but French shipyards could 
not hope to match Britain in a building race. Japanese ships were 
still being built in England and in other dockyards far overseas; 
Russian shipyards were comparatively unimportant, while Germany 
and the United States were only beginning to turn to ship-building as 
a war industry. Noone at the end of the nineteenth century could have 
foretold that within little more than a decade East Indies oil and 
American steel and machine tools were to become vital to any British 
war effort. 

Under these circumstances, imperial naval strategy was immensely 
simplified. In the course of five colonial conferences, between 1881 
and 1902, British statesmen, while welcoming any assistance which 
might voluntarily be rendered by the colonies toward their own local 
defense, were nevertheless able to accept full responsibility for guard- 
ing all the territories of the empire and all overseas communications.? 
In 1902, the Admiralty issued a memorandum which embodied this 
doctrine of responsibility. Requirements of naval strategy, they 
declared, necessitated a force elastic enough to conduct, immediately 
on the outbreak of war, a vigorous offensive all over the world, and 
strong enough to permit concentrations in those areas where decisive 
battles seemed most likely to take place. In short, British strategy 
involved two-hemisphere defense, but, like Cobden’s doctrine of Free 
Trade, it depended for its success on the willingness of other nations 
to forego competition with the mistress of the seas. 

At the beginning of the new century, this unique predominance was 
still, on the surface, unthreatened. Kaiser Wilhelm’s dream of a great 
German navy had not reached a frightening stage. Requests from 
the Australian premiers that a squadron of Imperial ships should be 
set apart for the defense of their own coasts were granted almost as a 
matter of course. The map of the world still excited the imagination 
with its far-flung splashes of red. The South African War had been 
successfully concluded and the popular mind fired with the idea of 
imperial unity and loyalty. The Cobdenite prophets of gloom and 
disaster had retired into their caves with ignominy, and Chamberlain 
was about to proceed on his great crusade for an Imperial Union based 
on free trade within the empire. Both Australia and Canada had 
furnished contingents for overseas service; and the Admiralty and 
the War Office were confident that this established a precedent for 
subsequent co-operative service within an imperial organization. 

But all these hopes were destined to collapse during the next few 
years. Four hundred miles across the North Sea, a powerful German 
fleet was taking shape, and by the time of Edward’s death it was strong 


1¥For a few years after the Crimean War the French made great progress with their new 
and Shipping Annual, 1921-2, London, 1921, p. 120. 
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enough to threaten the security of the British Isles. Moreover, out of 
her own resources, Japan was fast becoming a naval power, and the 
Admiralty was no longer in a position to maintain the Pax Britannica 
in all three great oceans. The development of Japanese industry and 
naval strength was already beginning to alter the whole balance of 
power in the Far East, and the Japanese Alliance was the first recog- 
nition of the fact that Britain could no longer carry on in “Splendid 
Isolation.” In the West, the balance of industrial as well as political 
power continued to move dangerously in favor of Germany. By 
1907 France had been overtaken by the Reich as a naval power, and 
Russia, like France in 1904, turned to Britain for additional security. 
Of the cataclysmic nature of the shift, the general public remained in 
ignorance, but to Lansdowne and Balfour, and after them, Grey, the 
new policy of “Alliance” was the outcome, not of a simple change of 
ideas, but of a drastic upset to the European equilibrium. Industry 
had become the vital factor in the twentieth century balance of power. 

Realignment of the powers compelled a drastic redisposition of 
British naval strength. As the volcanic Admiral Fisher saw the 
German naval program change from a thing of paper and statistics to 
one of iron and steel, he began calling home the big ships from eastern 
and American stations. Britain was still stronger than any two 
powers in the world,’ but she could no longer distribute her naval 
forces so as to be able to maintain the two-power standard in every 
part of the world. Hence, the radical decision to abolish the squad- 
rons in the Pacific, South Atlantic and North American stations, and 
to establish three large fleets in home waters—the Channel fleet, the 
Atlantic fleet and the Home fleet. In practice, this meant that three 
quarters of Britain’s battleships were now facing Germany in or about 
the North Sea.’ By 1912 this concentration was increased when the 
defense of the Mediterranean was turned over to the French. The 
withdrawal of every first-class battleship from the Pacific indicated, 
also, the importance of the Japanese alliance. 

Meanwhile, the protection of overseas trade routes had become 
increasingly important to the existence of the British Navy. Oil was 
now the fuel of the modern warship, and British fleets in home waters 
were dependent upon supplies which had to be brought from overseas. 
Such vital raw materials as rubber had also become essential for war 


* Distribution of First-Class Battleships in 1907: 


British Two nert powers 
Home waters, Baltic and At- 

45 40 (Germany and U. 8. A.) 
Mediterranean_-____________ 7 27 (France and Italy.) 
14 (Japan and U. S. A.) 


In 1904, the total of first-class foreign battleships was 79. Sir George Aston, Sea, Land 


and Air Strategy, London, 1914, pp. 7-8. 
‘Arthur Marder, “Admiral Fisher: A Re-appraisal,” United States Naval Institute Pro- 


ceedings, March, 1942, p. 322. 
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production thereby adding to the importance of eastern trade routes, 
But granted a constant supply of these materials, the industries of 
Great Britain were no longer adequate to meet the output required by 
the new scale of armaments. In the event of war, supplies and raw 
materials from across the Atlantic would be imperative. As a conse- 
quence, Britain, the arsenal of a widely extended empire, depended 
more than ever before upon unbroken ocean communications, and that 
at a time when the prospect of blockade by submarine was already 
beginning to affect existing ratios of strength based on surface craft. 

The revolution in the character of the empire was no less significant. 
At a time when economic and industrial changes forced Great Britain 
to rely more and more on overseas sources of supply, the general ten- 
dency of the British dominions was toward greater local autonomy. 
During the first decade of the twentieth century, the feeling of sepa- 
rate “nationalities” within the empire had grown by leaps and bounds, 
and even in its earlier stages this sentiment was antagonistic to any 
scheme of imperial federation, or even a coherent plan of imperial 
defense. New Zealand and South Africa were just emerging from 
colonial status; Canada and Australia had become nations, on paper at 
least. Generally speaking, all were more, not less, reluctant to suffer 
any diminution of their nationalist aspirations. Already national 
self-consciousness had begun to confuse the traditional impulse of im- 
perial colonial loyalty.® 

Until the Imperial Conference of 1907, the Admiralty had assumed 
a sort of colonial dependence, which might broaden, perhaps, into a 
unified federation. With this in mind, the system of cash contribu- 
tions to a central naval fund seemed the logical and simple procedure. 
Moreover, it fitted perfectly with the original principle of imperial 
strategy : “One sea, one navy, one control.” 

But by this time, imperial federation was disappearing into the 
lumber-room of lost causes, and the new principle of partnership was 
looming on the horizon. The Dominions (with the exception of New 
Zealand) were averse to cash contributions toward a centrally con- 
trolled Navy as repugnant to national prestige. “As far as Canada 
is concerned,” declared M. Brodeur, Minister of Marine and Fisheries, 
to the Conference of 1907, “one of the first duties we shall have to look 
after is our protection in connection with the Great Lakes. I say that 
the wars we have had since 1763, when Canada had become part of the 
British Empire, came from the United States.” 

The British government was not impressed with the American 
peril, but they did appreciate the impulse of local autonomy which lay 
behind it. So long as unity and direction of command was maintained 
they were ready to consider a modification of the existing arrange- 


5 Richard Jebb, The Imperial Conference, A History and Study, 2v., London, 1911, I, 350. 
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ments to meet the views of the various dominions. While the distri- 
bution of the fleet must be determined by strategical requirements, of 
which the Admiralty had to be the judge, nonetheless, His Majesty’s 
government welcomed such vessels as the colonial governments might 
provide for local service in imperial squadrons, or for co-operation 
with the British fleet. In brief, the British government was still pre- 
pared to accept responsibility for empire defense; it merely asked 
that the New Dominions should help shoulder the burden by contri- 
butions of coastal craft and dockyard facilities rather than money. 

But even this timid compromise collapsed before the Naval scare of 
1909. “Germany,” declared Sir Edward Grey to a frightened house 
of commons, “was creating a fleet, larger than had existed before.” 
While the British government still undertook as formerly to defend 
the empire, it could no longer, Mr. Asquith told the Imperial Confer- 
ence, guarantee to accomplish it. 

Now if the problem of imperial naval defense could have been 
considered simply as a problem of naval strategy, it was obvious that 
the greatest output of strength for a given expenditure was obtained 
by the maintenance of a single navy. The principle was axiomatic. 
No authority would pretend that separate navies under four or five 
distinct admiralties would be as effective as one single navy under a 
central control. At the Conference of 1909, the British Admiralty 
enunciated this principle of central command, but immediately pre- 
pared to qualify it to the extent of offering the Dominions the choice 
of forming their own separate fleets, or of paying toward the upkeep 
of the British Navy. “It has long been recognized,” read an earlier 
Admiralty memorandum, “that in defining the conditions under which 
the naval force of the Empire should be developed, other considera- 
tions than those of strategy alone must be taken into account. The 
various circumstances of the oversea dominions have to be borne in 
mind. Though all have in them the seeds of a great advance in popu- 
lation, wealth and power, they have at the present time attained to 
different stages in their growth. Their geographical position has 
subjected them to internal and external strains, varying in kind and 
intensity. Their history and physical environment have given rise to 
individual national sentiment, for the expression of which room must 
be found.” 

In other words, the British government felt compelled to bow 
before the urgent but unreflecting mood of dominions’ national feeling. 
The Admiralty’s surrender of principle was a recognition of local 
defense—in the interest of political expediency. New Zealand alone 
maintained her policy of annual contributions. Australia and Can- 
ada were set on raising local naval forces as symbols of their nation- 
hood; but there was never much substance behind the symbol. Aus- 
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tralia agreed to provide and maintain, with some British assistance, 
an Australian unit, and eventually to undertake responsibility for the 
dockyard at Sydney. Canada promised to start the nucleus of a 
defense force which it was hoped might one day blossom into one third- 
class and four second-class cruisers, and six destroyers, to be distrib- 
uted between the two coasts. In this promissory manner, did the two 
Dominions separate their own defense interests from those of the em- 
pire as a whole, and announce by implication that their respective 
“fleets” would be available for common defense only with their parlia- 
mentary approval. As it happened, Laurier’s scheme of a separate 
Canadian naval force never materialized, and neither did that of his 
conservative successor, Robert Borden, whose substitute plan of a cash 
grant for the building of ships in Great Britain was abandoned 
following defeat in the Senate. 

Admiral Cyprian Bridge has remarked: “The greatest foe of bel- 
ligerent efficiency is political expediency. In time of peace it is 
thought better to conciliate voters than to prepare to meet an enemy. 
If local defense is thought to be pleasing to an inexpert electorate, 
it is only too likely to be provided no matter how ineffectual and how 
costly in reality it will be.”* It should be remembered, however, that 
the political aspect can never be entirely eliminated from any broad 
discussion of defense matters. Politics does always cut across strategy, 
because human beings are ready if necessary to pay in blood for the 
preservation of their separate national identity. 

In Canada, the situation was further complicated by the presence 
of a large French population, on whom the Prime Minister, Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, leaned heavily for political support. French Canadian 
antipathy to any imperial measure would have made any scheme of 
British control of defense out of the question. Indeed, in Quebec, 
any policy of armed preparation whether strictly Canadian or Im- 
perial was likely to be denounced as militarism, and only the fear of 
antagonizing a large section of his English Canadian supporters 
forced Sir Wilfrid to take some practical step toward Canadian par- 
ticipation in naval defense. Moreover, in Canadian eyes the United 
States was gradually changing from threatening foe to friend; and 
although the fears of Manifest Destiny had not yet fully abated, 
Canadian Cabinet members could assert that it was unnecessary for 
Canada to support the Imperial Fleet since she was protected by the 
Monroe doctrine, behind which “were the guns and war ships of the 
United States.” 7 

During the few years which preceded the Great War, the British 
Admiralty no longer conceived of a vigorous offensive in all strategic 


* Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, “The Share of the Fleet in the Defence of the Empire,” 
Brassey’s Naval Annual, 1908, London, 1908, pp. 150-51. 
* Sir Howard D’Egville, Imperial Defence and Closer Union, London, 1918, p. 180. 
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theaters; the new policy was concerned with “holding the enemy in 
check (in distant seas) till the main decisign had been obtained at 
the decisive point.” Although every effort prior to 1914 was made to 
ensure uniformity in staff work, organization, material and training, 
co-operation did not alter the fact that there were three distinct naval 
forces under separate control. Whatever the results attained through 
joint training and common administrative methods, no unified com- 
mand had been provided to meet the defense needs of the empire as 
a whole, either on the political or the technical side.® This separatist 
policy of the Dominions did not, however, have an adverse effect on 
the conduct of the war. Britain’s “home fleets” overcame every 
threat to the empire’s sea communications. As a consequence, the 
defeat of Germany served only to blind popular opinion to the nature 
of the fundamental economic changes that were still under way. 

Although the destruction of the German fleet removed an immedi- 
ate challenge to the British Empire, it did not diminish in the least 
the capacity of German industry to forge another dangerous weapon. 
For half a century before 1900, British power had rested on the incom- 
parable development of British industry. By 1918 that lead had been 
overtaken by Germany as well as by the United States and Japan. 
Errors of administration, mistakes of policy, willful illusions on the 
part of the public, all these made the balance of naval and military 
power more unfavorable than it need have been; but no course of 
British policy could have taken from Germany the industrial and 
technical resources and capacity which form the true basis of her 
present power. Hitler did not create these resources any more than 
did the present rulers of Japan make possible Japanese naval pre- 
dominance in eastern Asia. The technical advances in the tank, air- 
plane and the submarine which have placed both the empire and 
the United States in deadly peril—the industrial progress of Ger- 
many and Japan—would have come about whether or not there had 
been a Hitler or a Tojo. 


§ Aston, “The Problem of Empire Defence,” op. cit., p. 124. 

*In 1911, as a concession to Canadian publie opinion, two outworn cruisers, the Niobe 
and the Rainbow, were recognized by the British Admiralty as the Royal Canadian Navy, 
and since half this navy was based on Esquimalt, the British concentration in the Pacific 
was still further reduced. The Rainbow (built in 1891) and the Niobe (built in 1897) were 
purchased simply as training ships for new entries, and were not seriously considered as 
having fighting value. The complement of the Rainbow—273 officers and ratings—was 
only completed in July, 1914, by the inclusion of the nucleus-crew of the Niobe and a few 
semi-trained Naval Volunteer Reserves, for the purpose of taking over the Bering Sea 
patrol. In one sense the Canadian Naval Service did not blossom into a real Navy before 
1938, when the addition of modern destroyers and minesweepers brought the total establish- 
ment up to 117 officers and 1,222 ratings. Until strong and efficient enough to undertake 
convoy and coast defense duties, the Canadian Naval Service was a training organization— 
a school for the officers and ratings who were to become the captains and petty officers of 
Canada's expanding Navy of today. See, in this connection, Major F. V. Longstaff, He- 
quimalt Naval Base, A History of Its Work and Its Defenses, Victoria, 1941. 
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In other words, the immense increase in German and Japanese 
industrial capacity became the basic factor in the strategical pattern 
of the postwar world. At the time when both Germany and Japan 
began to rearm on a large scale, their industries had developed to a 
point which made it comparatively simple for them to gain a head- 
start over their lethargic rivals. Well before 1934 Japan was pro- 
ducing all her own weapons. By 1939, Britain by herself had neither 
the industrial capacity, nor the raw materials, nor the manpower to 
be superior to Germany and Japan. Even a joint Anglo-French effort 
in war-production would have been partly dependent, as the war of 
1914-18 had revealed so clearly, upon the resources of the United States. 
As it happened, however, British public opinion would not have 
accepted a closely integrated union with France, either in foreign 
policy or for defense, and by 1937 the United States had adopted the 
Neutrality Law. 

Under these circumstances, not even the most unstinted co-opera- 
tion on the part of the British Dominions could have counter-balanced 
the vast increase in the resources of Germany and Japan. The lack 
of such co-operation—the refusal of public opinion to face obvious 
facts—merely added further complications to the task of protecting 
the empire. In the years after 1914, the Dominions stepped forth 
as independent, self-governing nations—without making any serious 
effort toward becoming self-defending. After the armistice, both 
Canada and Australia promptly discarded their new war industries 
with the consequence that they became almost as dependent upon 
Great Britain for supply as Gambia or Sierra Leone. By 1939 
neither Dominion could provide weapons necessary to arm a single 
division, far less a ship of war. Neither could produce tanks, planes 
or even field guns from its own arsenals; and neither one had even 
gone to the expense of buying them. In Canada the annual cruises 
of the newly purchased destroyers had to be carried out by stealth so 
that outraged taxpayers should not assault the government for waste- 
ful expenditure of fuel oil. 

The aftermath of the first World War ended all further talk of uni- 
fied defense policy. The strong sense of nationality so apparent in 
the deliberations of the empire for a decade prior to 1914 increased 
tenfold after the war. The resolutions passed by the Conference 
of Premiers in 1921 merely put the final stamp of approval on the 
abdication-compromise of 1909. In the language of the official state- 
ment—“while recognizing the necessity of co-operation among the 
various portions of the Empire to provide such Naval defence as 
may prove essential for security, and while holding that equality 
with the naval strength of any other Power is a minimum standard 
for that purpose, this Conference is of the opinion that the method 
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and expense of such co-operation are matters for the final determina- 
tion of the several Parliaments concerned, and that final reeommenda- 
tions thereon should be deferred until after the coming Conference 
on Disarmament.” 

In 1923 and 1926 this “principle” was reaffirmed by Imperial Con- 
ference statements to the effect that each part of the empire was pri- 
marily responsible for its own local defense. At the same time, the 
rather paradoxical recommendation was made that the maritime 
communications of the empire should be adequately safeguarded.’° 
Yet by 1925, with the exception of Australia, none of the Dominions 
was buying or building war vessels to ensure the protection of even 
their own sea communications... Not until 1928 did the Canadian 
government arrange for the loan of two destroyers from the British 
Admiralty, and sanction the building of two new ones to be deliv- 
ered in 1931; but these local additions hardly counterbalanced the 
severe reductions i in the British fleet brought about by the Treaty of 
Washington in 1922. 

In the Atlantic, the effect of the treaty limitations was not im- 
mediately apparent. The Great War eliminated the German fleet 
and all German overseas naval bases. At the same time, it gave 
birth to a cardinal principle of British policy, that the United States 
should never again be considered a potential hostile power. For this 
reason, the Western Hemisphere hardly entered into British strategi- 
cal considerations. 

In the Pacific, however, the situation had altered for the worse. 
The war left Japan the dominant naval power in eastern Asia; the 
Washington Treaty had the practical effect of confirming that su- 
premacy. The fleet ratios then agreed on left Japan inferior to 
Britain in total tonnage, but the absolute reduction in the British as 
well as the American fleets left neither power strong enough to carry 
on a war in Eastern waters. 

In the original treaty draft, there was no mention of bases; but 
Japan refused to consider reduction in ships unless bases were taken 
into account. As a solution, there was evolved the clause maintain- 
ing the status quo east of longitude 110 degrees. By this Britian 
retained the right to fortify Singapore, but not Hong Kong. The 
United States retained full power to strengthen Hawaii, but gave 
up the possibility of building new bases at Guam and Manila. Since 
the defense of oversea bases depends finally on sea power, and since 
it was impossible for Britain to seek command of the Pacific, the 
status quo of 1922 was not unsatisfactory in itself. Its weakness lay 
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in the fact that the British position in the East was now dependent 
upon Japanese good-will, good-will which the British and Ameri- 
can governments, for ten years after 1926, tried anxiously to culti- 
vate.’* The navies of the Commonwealth of Nations were not strong 
enough to protect either the colonies in the eastern seas, or even the 
territory of Australia. 

Under these circumstances, when war broke out in 1939, the sup- 
port of the French Empire became essential to the task of restraining 
Japan. The sudden collapse of France not only upset the strategical 
basis of carrying on the war against Germany; but also made pos- 
sible the subsequent large-scale attack which Japan delivered in the 
East Indies. True, the United States offered a remote buffer; but 
apart from the binding limits then imposed by American national 
policy, British strategy had never been able to reckon on the Ameri- 
can Pacific fleet as a make-weight in any struggle with Japan. Even 
had there been no “Pearl Harbor,” the entrance of the United States 
could not at once compensate Britain for the fait accompli—the loss 
of the French Empire. American sea power had never reached west 
of Hawaii. Manila never was made a naval base; Guam and Midway 
remained unfortified; and the consequence was that the American 
fieet had no means of exerting its strength in waters distant from the 
Hawaiian outpost. 

To sum up: Stereotyped catchwords about past errors in British 
or American policy have blinded public opinion to the realities of a 
fundamental shift in the balance of power. It would have taken place 
under any ideological banners. In 1890, when there was practically 
no American battle fleet, British possessions in the Far East were far 
more secure than in 1939 when the American fleet had risen to the first 
rank. In 1890, the British Empire was not seriously threatened by 
any power; by 1939, it faced highly industrialized powers east and 
west without having been able to develop any corresponding strength 
from the Colonies or Dominions. In 1890 Britain had the resources 
and manpower to stand alone with fair security against any prospec- 
tive opponent, or even against any reasonable combination of enemies. 
By 1904 this was no longer the case. Alliance not “Splendid Isola- 
tion” became the essential basis of foreign policy. In 1939 as in 1914 
France was the necessary ally, and both France and Britain needed the 
support of American resources. But despite the lessons of the Great 
War, it became politically impossible for the three western powers, 
Britain, France and the United States, to maintain a common front in 
time of peace. There lies the tragedy of our time. 


4It was assumed that fear of Russia would compel Anglo-Japanese co-operation in the 
interests of both. 


The Dominions and World Security 
by Gwendolen M. Carter 


More than other small states, the overseas Dominions have con- 
sidered security in terms of world security. Their global distribution 
has laid them open to the impact of events in North America, Africa 
or Asia. Their need to have outside markets for their raw materials, 
agricultural and dairy products or specialized manufactures, has 
made them dependent upon the free flow of international trade. 
Their intimate association with a great power of world-wide interests 
and commitments has made them susceptible to the currents of world 
history. Each of the Dominions has its distinctive internal problems 
and strategic concerns which limit its sphere of positive action. But 
the common features of their position and the imperatives of growth 
have created in all the overseas Dominions a certain unity of inter- 
national outlook. This outlook is reflected in their security policies 
which have molded the character of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations and suggest certain criteria for international organization. 

The characteristic external policies of the Dominions developed em- 
pirically in the period preceding 1914, a period characterized by the 
relative security of the pax Britannica, based on sea power and finan- 
cial strength. This security made it possible for the Dominions to 
concentrate almost exclusively upon their internal development, to 
which external policies could generally be subsidiary. Unprece- 
dented economic expansion provided markets for the primary prod- 
ucts of the Dominions and the wealth needed to support advanced 
programs of social legislation in Australia and New Zealand, the vast 
railway lines which bound the Canadian provinces together, and ma- 
chinery which could tap South Africa’s underground resources. Side 
by side with large-scale construction work went programs of selective 
immigration and protective tariffs which formed the framework for 
the building of distinctive social and economic structures. Political 
programs were in general the expression of these social and economic 
aims. There was little outside check upon them for, in a setting of 
general peace and British predominance, the Dominions were allowed 
to broaden the interpretation of responsible government to an ac- 
cepted autonomy in internal affairs. This autonomy was extended 
also to certain restricted external relations such as those of Canada 
with the United States. General harmony between the limited in- 
terests of the Dominions, which were firmly rooted in their local 
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situations, and the world-wide commitments of Great Britain was 
secured within the flexible framework of an extra-constitutional body, 
the Imperial Conference. 

Before 1914, the Dominions accepted Britain’s exclusive control 
of imperial foreign relations as a concomitant to the maintenance of 
security. Dominion claims to influence foreign policy were infre- 
quent and dictated only by local strategic issues such as German ex- 
pansion in the south Pacific, which was vigorously but unsuccessfully 
opposed by Australia and New Zealand in imperial discussions. On 
the other hand, the Dominions exhibited relatively little feeling of 
responsibility for the empire. No contributions to imperial defense 
were customarily made by any Dominion nor were they asked for 
until the threat of general war became obvious. Moreover, in the 
isolated and local wars of the nineteenth century, the Dominions estab- 
lished the precedent that the extent and character of their participation 
should be determined by themselves, though they accepted the obliga- 
tion to support Great Britain in any major conflict. 

When serious danger threatened the security of the sea lanes which 
bound the empire together, it came from Europe, a fact of consider- 
able importance for future empire relationships. True, the menace 
of the German colonies in the Pacific underscored the value of an 
Australian navy which came into existence in 1909 for the specifically 
reserved purpose of defending Australian waters. New Zealand, 
twelve hundred miles further to the southeast, made its contribution 
to British naval strength through the gift of a battleship. Canada’s 
naval program fell between the two approaches of direct contribu- 
tions and a separate navy and achieved neither. No Dominion felt 
the pressure of direct and overwhelming danger to itself except in the 
dim possibility of imperial defeat. 

Yet the Dominion contribution in the war of 1914-18 (it was looked 
on as a contribution rather than a share) was of almost decisive im- 
portance. The Dominions put more men in the field and suffered 
heavier losses than any but the major Powers. For example, the 
Canadian Army, which represented the military effort of eight million 
people, lost more men than did the American Army. Naval forces 
were developed; heavy contributions were made to the Royal Flying 
Corps; and Canada, in particular, became a great base for the pro- 
duction of supplies. The invitations to Dominion statesmen to share 
in the direction of the war, from 1916 on, through participation in 
the Imperial War Cabinet were a well-earned recognition of the 
importance of the material aid of their countries. 

It is a truism that the war brought the Dominions to a new stage 
of self-consciousness and self-confidence. But they suffered heavily 
in men and public debt and above all in the bitter wartime controversies 
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within South Africa, Australia and Canada which threatened to 
break their thinly woven unity. ‘The voluntarily accepted strain on 
the resources of the Dominions had proved that except in their deli- 
cate social structure, the foundations were firmly laid. War needs 
stimulated vast superstructures of production, however, which imposed 
a heavy economic burden, and war losses complicated the effort to 
carry this burden. Above all else, the Dominions desired a return 
to normalcy after the war that they might have time to restore desired 
conditions of living, continue with their social aims, and re-establish 
the lines of trade which supported the ambitious programs of their 
still scattered and somewhat undeveloped communities. 

The pervading question after 1918 was, how could the security of the 
period before 1914 be regained? Was it by avoiding responsibilities 
or assuming them? If by assuming them, within what type of organ- 
ization should it be—in the British Empire, now being transformed 
into a British Commonwealth of Nations, or in the new international 
organization, the League of Nations? Could either one or a com- 
bination of these offer the re-establishment of world security and a 
framework within which the Dominions could continue their normal 
lines of development ? 

In seeking an answer to this question, the Dominions had to face 
the disturbing fact that British sea power and world security were 
no longer coterminous. In fact, they had ceased to be coterminous 
about 1890, but friendly relations with the United States, which had 
become a cornerstone of British policy, and the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance had veiled the change. The reality was disclosed by the so-called 
“naval battle” at the Paris Peace Conference over Anglo-American 
ratios, and by friction between the United States and Japan which 
threatened to precipitate a naval building race. The Washington 
Conference of 1922, valuable as it was in stabilizing naval ratios along 
levels limited by disarmament, found no better substitute for the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance than an old-fashioned division of the Pacific 
into spheres of influence safeguarded only by self-denying pledges 
against new fortifications. The paa Britannica of the sea lanes was 
limited, by an accepted necessity, to “British” routes. It was not even 
clear to the points on the periphery, the Pacific Dominions, that 
Britain fully controlled those routes. 

The most obvious alternative to the old dependence on British sea 
power was the newly founded instrument of world security, the League 
of Nations. The Covenant was in part the product of a Dominion 
statesman, General Smuts. Its emphasis on regularized procedures 
in case of international disputes appealed strongly to the leaders of 
the Dominions. Yet at first it was less this than the desire for inter- 
national recognition of the self-governing status of the Dominions 
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which motivated their successful demands for full membership in the 
League of Nations. Widespread American opposition under the 
slogan of “Six votes to one” missed the real point of the Dominions’ 
demand for membership which Colonel House, who supported it, was 
shrewd enough to gauge. He said: 

I never had patience with the alarmists who claimed we were giving the 
British Empire six votes. I thought, and I still think that, as time goes on, the 
Dominions—and especially, those with Pacific interests—will be inclined to adopt 
our policies rather than England’s. They are really much closer to us than to 
England in questions of international policy. Asa matter of fact, I was amazed 
that the British didn’t see that allowing the Dominions and India the status of 
independent powers in the League would loosen the fabric of the Empire. It will 
encourage them to think for themselves, for their own interests. And as for the 
Empire’s six votes, supposing they can be held together on occasion, we could 
always have brought against them in counter-balance many more from the Pan- 
American Republics. The British and other powers didn’t realize this until after 
the Covenant was drafted. It would have given us preponderant authority in the 
Assembly. 

The Dominions, in fact, looked on their membership in the League 
from two angles: the first, that of securing recognition and an inter- 
national platform for the expression of their individual points of view 
which, as Colonel House had prophesied, might or might not coincide 
with that of Great Britain; and the second, that of acquiring mem- 
bership in an organization which should duplicate the purpose of the 
pre-1914 British Empire as far as the Dominions themselves had been 
concerned. Thus they hoped that it would provide general security 
while asking of them only limited and occasional aid; that it would 
leave them free to pursue their social and economic policies so that 
their problems of growth might be worked out in a self-determined 
framework; that in return for general co-operation, their individual 
parliaments should retain the ultimate decision on the degree of 
participation in a given situation. 

Dominion statesmen approved without question the limitation on 
their own actions and those of Great Britain which the Covenant 
provided. They accepted the responsibilities implicit in those articles 
of the Covenant which imposed penalties for the violation of the 
regularized procedure to which members bound themselves. But 
Canadian statesmen, in particular, opposed Article 10 of the Covenant, 
which guaranteed the territorial integrity and political independence 
of all member states, as making the League “a mutual guarantee 
society of unlimited liability.” This struck at the heart of the Domin- 
ion conception of limited responsibility and, in its provision of power 
to the Council, at cherished rights of individual decision. “Let the 
mighty if they will, guarantee the security of the weak,” wrote Mr. 
Doherty, Canadian minister of justice, in the memorandum in which 
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he opposed at the Paris Peace Conference the obligations of Article 10, 
“the respective positions will be more nearly equalized if no reciprocal 
guarantee is exacted. The burden of that reciprocal guarantee will 
be in many instances to the young and undeveloped State quite out of 
proportion to its value to the States benefiting by it and to any benefit 
resulting to the burdened States from the guarantee in its favor.” 

Temporarily thwarted at the Peace Conference by American sup- 
port of Article 10 as necessary for the satisfaction of French claims, 
Canadian representatives reintroduced their contention in League 
meetings from 1920 to 1924. They finally achieved virtually unani- 
mous approval of an interpretative resolution which bound the Coun- 
cil to take geographical position into account in recommending mil- 
itary contributions and provided that individual parliaments should 
make the final decision on action. 

The reaction to the Treaty of Mutual Assistance of 1923 which 
sought to organize security on a regional basis threw further light on 
Dominion attitudes. Two major objections were made by the Domin- 
ions. The first was that their geographical position made the regional 
guarantee of little or no value, Australia pointing out that it was 
the sole occupant of its continent, the area within which security 
was to be organized, and Canada that it was the sole representative 
of the League in North America, though the Treaty was not to have 
effect for North America unless ratified by the United States. Their 
second objection was that as British countries, they would collectively 
be involved if war resulted from the guaranteeing functions of any 
unit in the Commonwealth. Regional plans of this type did not fit 
their needs, partly because of the absence of the United States from 
the League; partly because they merely limited the area within which 
general guarantees had to be given; partly because with the League 
as organized the heaviest burden must necessarily have fallen on Great 
Britain, and, as the British reply pointed out, would “involve an in- 
crease rather than a decrease in British armaments.” Thus an ex- 
tended financial burden would be combined with a diffusion of Brit- 
ish power which threatened to weaken it still further as a safeguard 
of isolated Dominions. 

The Geneva Protocol of 1924, based on compulsory arbitration and 
co-operative defense of the victims of aggression, did not receive fair 
consideration by the members of the Commonwealth. In Great 
Britain itself its opportunity was lost with the change of ministry 
following the defeat of the Labor Government on a domestic issue. In 
the Dominions, particularly Australia, it was judged too much in 
terms of an unjustified suspicion that Japan might be able to use 
its compulsory arbitration clauses to force revision of immigration 
policies. 
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The Geneva Protocol was the last attempt through the League to 
reinforce the guarantees of the Covenant by further general commit- 
ments. It was succeeded by regional guarantees such as the Locarno 
agreements which were concluded by Great Powers outside the League 
structure and by series of engagements whereby countries agreed to 
limit their own action when disputes arose. Some of the latter took 
the negative form of renouncing war as an instrument of policy as 
in the Pact of Paris; others, the positive form of accepting arbitra- 
tion or judicial procedure in case of -disputes, as in the “optional 
clause” of the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice 
and in the General Act. Both types were eagerly accepted by the 
Dominions, except that South Africa rejected the General Act. But 
security through self-limiting agreements depended on a far more 
general respect for law than had been achieved in the world by 1981. 

The testing time of the League as a guarantor of world security came 
with the Sino-Japanese dispute and the Italo-Ethiopian conflict. In 
both cases members of the League broke the Covenant by undertak- 
ing aggressive measures against other members of the League. Dur- 
ing the Sino-Japanese dispute the Dominions went at least as far in 
the League meetings as did other small powers, and South Africa 
rivaled the Irish Free State in outspoken condemnation. But the 
only Dominion which was really effective was the one which spoke 
least at Geneva but most in the Committee of Imperial Defense, Aus- 
tralia. Better aware than any other Dominion of the insecurity of 
the British position in the Far East, Australia reinforced at every 
point Great Britain’s own belief that a rupture must be avoided. 
In this, it was in line with all powers having direct interests in the 
Far East. While it must always be regretted that Sir John Simon 
did not follow at once the lead of Mr. Stimson in invoking “indirect 
sanctions” against Japan, such as the doctrine of “non-recognition,” 
Stimson himself acknowledges that the measures of moral and diplo- 
matic censure which he proposed stretched to the limit his power and 
public support. The extent of American intervention gave small con- 
fidence to Australia: the state of the British fleet in Asiatic water 
provided little more. Thus in the first great challenge to the League, 
the immediate security needs of at least one of the Dominions con- 
fiicted with the ultimate program of collective security—and in a sit- 
uation in which no great power was willing to take risks for that 
program. 

In the Italo-Ethiopian conflict, more decisive action was taken. The 
fear of a complete breakdown of the League system, if another defeat 
was suffered, coincided with a direct challenge to the immediate se- 
curity interests of Great Britain, South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand through the threat to the Suez Canal and to African terri- 
tory. Following British leadership, Canada and South Africa took 
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an active part in the initial organization of sanctions against Italy, 
but as other countries showed a growing reluctance for wholehearted 
participation, their ardor dampened. In the so-called “Riddell af- 
fair,” the Canadian Government made clear its unwillingness to assume 
responsibility for the proposal of oil sanctions. In the Hoare-Laval 
plan was demonstrated the belief of the British Foreign Secretary 
that in a situation which more and more offered the alternatives of 
failure or war, the best solution was to seek an inglorious compro- 
mise. The compromise rejected, failure ensued. In the special As- 
sembly of June, 1936, called to raise sanctions officially, only two 
states noted their willingness to continue, South Africa and New 
Zealand—the former dangerously affected, it believed, by Italy’s ag- 
gression in Africa, the latter evidencing a sudden conversion to the 
principles of collective security due to the convictions of a new Labor 
ministry strongly imbued with Christian Socialist principles. 

The effort to establish collective security through the League had 
failed. For this failure the Dominions must take their share of re- 
sponsibility. It is true that at no time in its history had the League 
provided the type of international organization which they found nec- 
essary to meet the needs of world security. The absence of the 
United States undermined their confidence in it from the beginning. 
Its lack of clear distinction between general and limited responsi- 
bility frightened countries which felt they needed to concentrate their 
major attention on their own development. Its comparative inflexi- 
bility was looked on as a serious weakness. The continual extension 
of its functions in non-political fields ran counter to their belief that 
its energies should be concentrated on the all-important issue of 
preserving peace. Perhaps above all, they were never convinced that 
its other members wholeheartedly supported its security program. 
Nonetheless, their opposition to general or regional guarantees helped 
to weaken faith in the League as a guardian of peace. Their insist- 
ence on a liberum veto reinforced the nationalistic attitude of others. 
Their denial that the movement of goods and people was an issue for 
international consideration forced an artificial distinction between 
causes of friction and the procedures which sought to prevent fric- 
tion from developing into war. Their criticism of the League as an 
instrument of world security took too little account of the long, slow 
processes needed in building international solidarity. 

The efforts to establish collective security continued throughout 
most of the intra-war period. At no point, however, did these ef- 
forts promise to satisfy the security needs of the Dominions. What 
then of the British connection? How far was the Commonwealth 
the grouping through which their needs could be met without de- 
manding more than they felt they could give? 
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Books on Commonwealth relations after 1921 have been concerned 
almost exclusively with the increasing independence of the Domin- 
ions. This development cannot be denied. But side by side with it 
went a movement toward co-operation. The interaction of the two 
resulted in a period of striking growth in the British Commonwealth. 
The great flexibility displayed by the Commonwealth helped to com- 
pensate for its limitations as a general security agency. 

The new balance of power in the intra-war period led the over- 
seas Dominions to consider the security aspect of the British Com- 
monwealth connection in both negative and positive terms. On the 
negative side was the fact that Britain’s world-wide possessions and 
interests were more likely to lead to conflict than the limited and 
more isolated ones of the Dominions. This difference in interest was 
illustrated in the Chanak crisis of 1922 with its decisive impact on 
Commonwealth relations. It explains in part the sharp reaction of 
Canada’s new Liberal Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, to the 
British Prime Minister’s “inquiry” whether the Dominions wished to 
send troops if it became necessary to resist the revolutionary Turkish 
army at Chanak. Mr. Lloyd George’s message was a diplomatic 
blunder. Not only had there been no preparation of the Dominions 
for the fact that a crisis might arise, but the message was published in 
the press simultaneously with its dispatch to the Dominion govern- 
ments. The Australian Government vigorously protested against 
the release to the press but pledged troops if necessary. The New 
Zealand Prime Minister offered a contingent. Mr. King not only 
complained strenuously about the publication of the message but 
declared that no decision could be made without calling the Canadian 
Parliament. Since the acute stage of the crisis over Chanak passed 
without serious incident, no further steps became necessary, but the 
incident demonstrated that the Canadian Government did not feel 
that it had to give aid merely because the British Government asked 
for it. In the field of party politics the incident helped to mold the 
temporizing policy in external relations which has marked Mr. King’s 
regime in Canada. 

The separateness of interest and action demonstrated over Chanak 
was underlined by reactions to the Treaty of Lausanne, the negotia- 
tions for which began almost immediately after the Chanak crisis. 
At these negotiations the Dominions were not represented, but they 
were informed of their course by the British Government and were 
invited to sign the Treaty. Mr. King, however, refused to lay the 
Treaty before parliament on the ground that Canada had no immedi- 
ate interest in the situation and had not participated in the negotia- 
tions. He admitted that Canada, as part of the British Common- 
wealth, was legally and technically bound by the Treaty, but he felt 
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that morally the obligations would be only such as parliament recog- 
nized in a particular situation. Thus the foreign policy of the Com- 
monwealth (whose direction before 1914 was by Great Britain alone 
and from 1916 to 1921 was shared by Dominion statesmen through the 
Imperial War Cabinet and the Conference of Prime Ministers) became 
divided into two parts: the one, that which was shared with the whole 
Commonwealth; the other, that which affected one unit alone. The 
position was accepted and regularized at the Imperial Conference of 
1923, which also decided that all the Dominions were to be free from 
even nominal control in concluding their own international agree- 
ments. It was agreed, however, that all parts of the Commonwealth 
were to be kept fully informed of negotiations entered into by any 
member and that each could express its views and participate in 
negotiations if it so desired. Thus autonomy was combined with 
co-operation. 

The second negative reaction to the Commonwealth relation in 
regard to security came out of the belief that future wars would break 
out again in Europe rather than in areas more directly threatening to 
the Dominions. This fear resulted in Dominion abstentions from 
European guarantees and in a general disapproval of British commit- 
ments in Europe. All British postwar commitments on the continent 
included clauses exempting the Dominions from their operation unless 
they gave their consent. Tothe Anglo-American guarantee of France 
of 1919 the Dominions would probably have acceded had not the 
failure of the United States to ratify made both treaties abortive, while 
the British were unwilling at that time to make the guarantee alone. 
Thereafter, the Dominions stood aloof. Not only did none of the 
Dominions sign the first successful guarantee plan, the Locarno agree- 
ments, but British participation was greeted with grave suspicion. 
General Smuts maintained that “incidents like Locarno were... 
likely . . . to sow seeds of dissension and division.” Yet logically, 
Great Britain had as much right to act in line with its own local inter- 
ests as had any Dominion. Such commitments continued to alarm the 
Dominions, however, even after the Sino-Japanese dispute and the 
Italo-Ethiopian conflict had demonstrated that war could break out in 
other parts of the world than Europe. Almost to the end, the Domin- 
ions, in as far as they expressed opinions on British policy, favored 
lack of action in Europe. They approved British inaction in the 
Rhineland crisis and applauded the appeasement policy. Only with 
the occupation of Czechoslovakia in March, 1939, were they convinced 
of the necessity of specific British guarantees in Europe. 

The very concern of the Dominions over what they considered 
dangerous British commitments was, however, a measure of their 
adherence to the British connection. During the intra war period 
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several specific steps were taken to remove signs of Dominion inferior- 
ity in status within the Commonwealth. The Balfour Declaration 
and the Statute of Westminster (over the protests of New Zealand) 
had general effect. South Africa, where there has been great interest 
in legal forms, established a separate seal and passed a statute to 
provide for the right of neutrality in a British war. But no overseas 
Dominion established separate nationality. Far more important, no 
overseas Dominion attempted to abrogate the arrangements extending 
to the British Navy special facilities in certain of its ports, for example, 
Halifax and Esquimalt in Canada, and Simonstown in South Africa. 
These were tangible evidences of the reality of the Commonwealth 
relation as a security system. On what basis did it rest ? 

To explain the strength of the Commonwealth relation would require 
an evaluation of sentiment, tradition, economic advantage and politi- 
cal interest. Of these, only the latter will be considered since it is the 
most relevant to the issue of world security. 

It is through their use of British facilities and their position in a 
world-wide grouping that the Dominions avoid the chief disadvan- 
tages of being minor powers. Through the Commonwealth, they have 
access to a steady stream of information secured by the diplomatic 
and consular services of Great Britain. This constant flow of infor- 
mation enables the periodic meetings of the Imperial Conference to 
concentrate on fundamental issues whose discussion is of the greatest 
value whether or not it results in common agreement. The annual 
assemblies of the League also provided opportunities for inter-Com- 
monwealth gatherings. Like all Commonwealth meetings, these 
centered about exchange of information and discussion of important 
issues, not the formulation of unified policies. Thus the Dominions 
had the advantages of knowing more than most small powers without 
facing, except through ultimate implications, the responsibilities 
usually associated with such special knowledge. 

Moreover, the Commonwealth is a grouping which is deeply in- 
terested in the particular problems of the Dominions. In the League, 
their desires were overshadowed by the urgency of European claims: 
in regional groupings their special needs might easily be overlooked. 
But within the Commonwealth, the overseas Dominions present such 
a solid block of common interests that they form, of necessity, a focal 
point for most discussions and arrangements. Because of the depend- 
ence of Commonwealth relations on mutual confidence their influence 
on Great Britain is greater than that which other small powers can 
hope to exert on a great power. Canada’s special position vis-a-vis the 
United States has made it less conscious of this fact than are the more 
exposed and isolated Dominions. But even for Canada the advantage 
of the Commonwealth connection has been considerable. It is within 
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the Commonwealth that the Dominions acquired accepted equality of 
status. Yet they retain within it a differentiation in function which is 
conditioned to their relative strength. 

In external relations, the Dominions have usually been able to count 
on British support of their interests. No small country exercises 
much influence in international affairs except by virtue of an unusually 
strategic position or through its connection with a great power. That 
British support was not partisan, was illustrated by the Alaska 
Boundary arbitration of 1903 in which the British arbitrator found 
in favor of the American claims to the long Alaskan panhandle. The 
action was a diplomatic compromise made in the interests of Anglo- 
American understanding. At the time, Canadians were indignant at 
what they called the sacrifice of their interests for peace at any price. 
After 1918, Canada itself adopted Anglo-American understanding 
as the guiding star of its policy, as was dramatically illustrated in 
1921 when the Canadian Prime Minister opposed the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance lest it extend to Anglo-American rela- 
tions the friction existing between the United States and Japan. In 
general, Dominion claims have had much more effect because of British 
backing. During the Peace Conference, the British supported Do- 
minion demands for full membership in the League of Nations even 
against American opposition. They put their influence behind the 
claims of South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand to control con- 
quered adjacent territories which they considered necessary for their 
security, though Lloyd George insisted with the Americans that such 
control must be through the mandate system. Thus the British con- 
1ection has enabled the Dominions to exercise in general a dual in- 
fluence, an individual one, which in certain situations, for example in 
Canadian-American relations, has been very considerable, and a col- 
lective one through the Commonwealth. 

As a guarantor of general security, the British Commonwealth con- 
nection had obvious weaknesses after 1918. Yet the British navy, 
while no longer unrivaled in strength, remained one of the most power- 
ful striking forces afloat with a far greater mobility than any other 
fleet because of its world-wide port facilities. The provision of 
some of these port facilities, the maintenance of small Dominion 
navies, armies, and air forces, and the acceptance of common stand- 
ards for training and equipment were the only active contributions 
made by the Dominions to the Commonwealth as a security system. 
More serious handicaps to its effectiveness in this regard were the 
preoccupation of the Dominions with their own concerns, their un- 
willingness for unified policies, and their efforts to restrain Great 
Britain from an active policy. 
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For the unity of the separate Dominions, the backbone of their 
ultimate security, the British Commonwealth connection has been both 
a consolidating and a divisive influence. It has provided a wider focus 
of interest and a larger stage on which local clashes lost something 
of their intensity. On the other hand, economic, social or racial di- 
visions in Canada, Australia and South Africa have been accentuated 
in times of extreme stress by the division between those who inter- 
preted their country’s interest in local terms and those who believed it 
was best served by group action. ‘The resolution of such conflicts has 
come only when the locally rooted group became convinced of the 
necessity of action from the point of view not of purely British 
interest but of general world security. 

This need to maintain a relation between British policy and poli- 
cies contributing to genuine world security gave a special significance 
to the attempt of the Covenant of the League of Nations to harness 
foreign policy to justice. Dominion statesmen used both the League 
and their influence within the Commonwealth to further this con- 
nection in British policy so long as it did not affect their own im- 
mediate security interests. Thus, perhaps misguidedly, Dominion 
representatives forced the admission of Albania to the League in 
the First Assembly over the objections of the Great Powers includ- 
ing Great Britain. Pressure to conclude an agreement satisfactory 
to Egypt as well as to Great Britain was fairly constant throughout 
the period of greatest friction between the two. Dominion influ- 
ence was exerted steadily on the British government to sign the 
“optional clause,” a consummation achieved in 1929. British devia- 
tions from League standards were in general unpopular in the Do- 
minions. It is not without reason that the Hoare-Laval Plan was 
followed by more proposals from within the Dominions for neu- 
trality in future British wars than appeared at any other point in 
the intra-war period. Even a New Zealander wrote in 1938, follow- 
ing New Zealand’s decision to take the League seriously, that im- 
perial loyalty was complicated by international morality. 

For satisfactory working of the Commonwealth system, it needed 
to be linked to the general ends of world security. It was the belief 
that this relationship had been re-established that brought the over- 
seas Dominions unanimously into war in September, 1939. 

In the course of the intra-war period, the Dominions learned to 
know that there was no return to normalcy. In a period of experi- 
mentation, they too were empirical. But the apparently wavering 
line of their policy was in fact motivated consistently by two types 
of need—the need to maintain their internal unity which demanded 
independent and popular decision in any marked change in social, 
economic or political policies and the need for world security, within 
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which they could develop their potentialities. The Commonwealth 
was the middle point between the two. Its amazing flexibility en- 
abled the Dominions to pursue co-operation without specific com- 
mitments, to act like the small states which their populations indi- 
cated them to be and yet to have the share in world affairs to which 
their area and resources entitled them. On the basis of accepted 
purposes, a wide degree of co-operation was developed which formed 
a sound basis for whatever subsequent action might be decided upon. 
This was the strength of the Commonwealth. Yet co-operation in 
specific action was conditional upon maintaining a clear relation be- 
tween Commonwealth policy and general security needs. The close- 
ness of this relation since 1939 underlies the unity of the Common- 
wealth in the present war. It also points to one of the essentials 
for a successful world organization in the future. 


1 
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Some Economic Aspects of Federalism in the 
British Commonwealth 


by J. B. Condliffe 


Federalism, federation and even federal are words that are used in 
so many vague and variant senses that they inevitably recall Humpty- 
Dumpty’s views on the mastery of verbiage. The political meanings 
of the words in question seem originally to have developed from the 
adjectival form. Strictly defined, federal means “by treaty” or “by 
covenant.” It was early associated, in the phrase “federal union,” 
with the notion of integration. In modern usage the noun “union” is 
usually shed, but the adjective, and even more its derivatives, have 
lost most of their original meaning and taken the color of the for- 
gottennoun. In ordinary usage, therefore, federal conveys the notion 
of relations between a whole and its parts. When Laski writes? that 
“since society is essentially federal in nature, the body which seeks 
to impose the necessary unities must be so built that the diversities 
have a place therein,” he is referring not to treaty arrangements be- 
tween political bodies, but to the pluralistic interests of human beings 
that must be reconciled in a political organization. 

The author of the article on “Federalism” in the Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences is even more catholic in his definitions, since he inter- 
prets federalism to cover both the unifying and the disintegrating 
forces within a society or prospective society. ‘Thus both nationalism 
(or within a nation, local separatist movements) as well as interna- 
tionalism (or national unification) become aspects of federalism. A 
very wide field is opened up, therefore, by the subject allotted to me. 
“The Economic Aspects of Federalism in the British Commonwealth” 
might be interpreted very widely to cover all the economic relations 
between, and within, the component units of the Commonwealth. An 
even wider interpretation would be possible if the word Commonwealth 
were replaced by Empire, so that the subject covered the dependent 
colonies. It is obviously necessary, in a brief paper, to concentrate 
upon a few aspects of such a wide subject. In selecting the topics 
discussed below an attempt has been made to concentrate upon those 
aspects of British Commonwealth policy which may throw light upon 
the general subject under discussion. These are mainly concerned 


1“When I use a word,’ Humpty Dumpty said, in rather a scornful tone, “it means 
just what I choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make words mean so many different 
things.” 

“The question is,” said Humpty Dumpty, “which is to be master—that’s all.” 

7H. J. Laski, A Grammar of Politics, London, 1925, p. 270. 
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with the effort to bring about co-ordination of economic policy be- 
tween the self-governing units of the British Commonwealth. 

Such an arbitrary selection of topics sets on one side many important 
problems in which the recent experience of the British countries might 
be profitably studied. ‘The first of these is the growing tendency, at 
least since 1914, to depart from the free-trade or open-door principle 
in the relations of Britain with the dependent empire. Hancock has 
surveyed some of the endeavors made at the close of the war of 1914-18 
to develop the potentialities of the “vast Imperial estate.”* ‘The wide 
red spaces on a Mercator’s projection map of the world seem to convey 
an irresistible suggestion of imperial self-sufficiency ; but past experi- 
ments in this direction have been disappointing. 

Another growing body of experience that must be neglected in this 
paper derives from the fact that the three largest British dominions 
are themselves federations. In each of the Dominions settlement began 
in scattered areas which organized local self-government; but the 
need for co-operation quickly became evident. Canada led the way 
toward dominion self-government on a federal basis. The example 
of the lost colonies to the south was naturally potent in both respects. 
It is perhaps significant that New Zealand not only went straight to 
a unitary solution, but raised the earliest colonial voice in favor of 
imperial federation. The six Australian colonies followed independ- 
ent, and often conflicting policies till federation was achieved in 1900. 
Ever since then, the forces of centralization have gained ground and 
they have very recently scored another notable advance.° 

The outstanding victory of the federal idea, however, is to be found 
in the Union of South Africa. Conceived and executed by the able 
group of young administrators who came to be known as Milner’s 
kindergarten, it was largely inspired by the federalist ideas of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. It was inevitable that the success of the South Afri- 
can experiment should prompt further ventures. Individual mem- 
bers of the kindergarten were active both in the negotiation of the 
Irish treaty in 1921, and in the federal solution proposed for Indian 
self-government in the Acts of 1919 and 1935. 

Even wider visions, however, were entertained by the protagonists 
of the federal idea: The Round Table movement which grew out of 
the South African discussions promoted influential groups in all the 
Dominions and the interchange of ideas concerning the possibility of 
closer imperial ties was very active from 1911 to 1917. The literature 
“sw. K. Hancock, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, vol. II, “Problems of Eco- 
nomic Policy, 1918-1939,” Part I, Oxford, 1940. 

Cf. H. Duncan Hall, The British Commonwealth of Nations, London, 1920, pp. 60 ff. 
In 1851, Sir William Fox published in London an interesting little book entitled The Sia 
Colonics of New Zealand. The constitution of 1852 gave a large place to the Provincial 
Councils, but Sir George Grey installed the central government before convoking them 
and at the first real clash of power the Councils were abolished. 


5The High Court judgment validating Federal legislation imposing a uniform income 
tax, rejecting the appeal of state governments. New York 7imes, July 26, 1942. 
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of this movement, which is considerable, indicates very clearly that 
the ultimate goal of its promoters was some form of imperial federa- 
tion; but the pragmatic nationalism of the Dominions proved a stub- 
born obstacle. The Imperial Conference of 1917 chose in fact the 
alternative of “consultative cooperation” and the agitation for fed- 
eration subsided. To many foreign observers the decisions of 1917 
seemed to foreshadow the dismemberment of the Commonwealth. The 
same observers perceive signs of disintegration again as a result of 
the present war, but their judgment is as incomprehensible to British 
citizens as the cement of the British structure appears to them. The 
political aspects of imperial co-operation, however, are not the theme 
of this paper. 

Nor are the historical origins of economic co-operation among the 
British peoples and the great historical debates upon economic policy. 
From Adam Smith to Lord Beaverbrook there is a long story of aspira- 
tions for imperial free trade, leading to federal taxation and repre- 
sentation. Adam Smith’s ideas, somewhat romanticized, and torn from 
their historical context, have been repeatedly used as arguments not 
for free trade, but for imperial protection.?. This is a curious fate 
for one who attacked the “monopoly of the colony trade” as one of the 
“mean and malignant expedients” of the mercantile system, and had 
nothing but scorn for “shopkeeping” notions of empire. It would be 
possible, indeed, to use Adam Smith’s work as a text from which to 
discuss the modern problem of economic co-operation and political 
organization within the British Commonwealth, but to do so realis- 
tically would involve too long an analysis of the changed historical 
setting. Early colonial reformers, notably Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field and William Huskisson, followed Adam Smith’s lead in plead- 
ing for the relaxation of trading barriers at least within the empire 
and the idea of imperial preference grew out of their pleadings, only 
to be swept away in the “frenzy of free trade.” ° 

The modern revival of imperial preference is more directly rele- 
vant to our main theme of the economic relations between compo- 
nent parts of the Commonwealth and the policies which have been 
used to regulate those relations. It is, however, by no means the 
whole story and from many points of view it is not even a very 
important part of the story. The modern revival came from the 
initiative of the Dominions, beginning with Canada in 1898.° 
~The leading organ of the movement was “The Round Table” magazine, but there was 
a considerable body of privately printed discussion exchanged among the groups and an 
effort to summarize these discussions and the issues arising from them was made in 
various publications, mainly by Mr. Lionel Curtis. For a critique of the movement see 
H. Duncan Hall, The British Commonwealth of Nations, London, 1920, ch. VI and VII. 


7™Cf. Wealth of Nations, Book IV, ch. VII, and J. Shield Nicholson, A Project of Empire, 
London, 1909. 

5Cf. C. R. Fay, Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century, Cambridge, 1920, ch. IT. 

*Cf. U. S. Tariff Commission, Colonial Tariff Policies, Washington, D. C., 1922, ch. 
XIII; and Frederick Benham, Great Britain under Protection, London, 1941, ch. IV. 
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It was in part a gesture of imperial solidarity at a moment when 
powerful enemies were arising to challenge the British Empire. In- 
creasingly it came to be viewed as a prepayment for reciprocal con- 
cessions to be hoped for from the dominant home market. But not 
until the strain of war and its aftermath of severe depression had 
undermined free trade was imperial preference erected into a system, 

Economic relations between Great Britain and its associated Do- 
minions developed in the nineteenth century as one important part 
of the growth of British investment and trade all over the world. 
In a sense the Commonwealth is part of the world trading empire. 
British capital naturally flowed somewhat more freely and confi- 
dently to the colonies of British settlement. The settlers in those 
colonies looked to the home market for the sale of their produce and 
bought the manufactured imports they knew and could use. As 
long as Britain was a great free trade market and the financial center 
of the world, the Dominions, with their inside track, profited perhaps 
more, but in the same way, as did the Argentine and other foreign 
countries. 

It would be a mistake, however, to believe either that the expansion 
of British investment and trade was an anarchic result of unfettered 
private enterprise, or that the British countries did not have real 
advantages in their closer political relations with London. The pow- 
erful combination of free commodity markets, monetary stability 
and free capital movements made London the economic capital of 
the world. Sterling was managed as an international currency. Cap- 
ital, in Bagehot’s phrase, “ran everywhere as it was wanted and as 
the rate of interest tempted.” The world’s surpluses could always 
be sold to the greatest importing market. Monetary and financial 
decisions in London therefore affected prices and production all over 
the world. The so-called gold standard was in fact a managed 
sterling standard and in the nineteenth century the management was 
centered in London. 

The countries within the British sphere of influence, and particu- 
larly the Dominions, drew special advantages from this fact. Mi- 
gration within the British countries was unfettered and citizenship 
was interchangeable, though latterly it has not been identical in all 
respects. A basic similarity of legal institutions and practices facili- 
tated both trade and investment. The Dominion currencies were 
nominally on the gold standard, but in fact were operated on a sterling 
exchange standard, expanding or contracting according to the state 
of their London balances. After the Colonial Stock Act was passed 
in 1900, the loans of the colonies became eligible as trustee securities 
so that they were raised at preferential rates. Above all, there never 
arose any doubt that the great free trade market of the mother coun- 
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try would absorb unlimited increases in the raw materials and food- 
stuffs that were the stable Dominion exports. 

These were real and substantial advantages. The high investment 
and specialized production of the Dominions could not have devel- 
oped without them. The absolute volume of commodity trade be- 
tween them and the motherland rested solidly upon the apparently 
unlimited capacity of Britain to absorb or at least act as an entrepot 
for their exports. Their borrowing capacity depended upon their 
export surpluses and in turn influenced their import purchases. 

It is perhaps significant that Dominion offers of tariff preference 
and requests for reciprocal preference became increasingly urgent as 
the possibility grew that their position in this greatest of world mar- 
kets might be challenged. The triumph of imperial preference in 
1932 was certainly connected with the breakdown of the restored gold 
standard and the British abandonment of free trade in September 
1931. The substantial concession offered by Britain at Ottawa was 
a guarantee of continued free entry for the great bulk of imports 
from the Dominions, while at the same time duties of at least 10 per 
cent were to be maintained on a wide range of foreign goods, and 
revised (higher) duties were to be imposed on others. Certain special 
preferences were to be given and quota restrictions were introduced on 
meat products from foreign countries.” 

Following Mr. Baldwin’s somewhat disingenuous lead, the Ottawa 
Conference entered upon its bilateral preferences in the conviction 
“that by the lowering or removal of barriers among themselves pro- 
vided for in these Agreements the flow of trade between the various 
countries of the Empire will be facilitated and that by the consequent 
increase of purchasing power of their peoples the trade of the world 
will also be stimulated and increased.” ‘The statistics show, however, 
that what was achieved by the agreements was something different. 
Both British and Dominion tariffs were raised against foreign im- 
ports. The British countries maintained their trade with each other 
while their trade with the rest of the world decreased sharply.™ 


Cf, Frederick Benham, Great Britain under Protection, London, 1941, pp. 92-93. 
"Cf., e. g., the statistics of trade to and from Great Britain: 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


[£000,000 stg.] 
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In 1938 British imports from empire countries were about 4 per 
cent more than in 1929; but total imports were 25 per cent less and 
imports from foreign countries were 36 per cent less than in 1929, 
On the export side empire countries took 5 per cent less, and for- 
eign countries 27 per cent less British goods in 1938 compared with 
1929, the fall in total exports being 18 per cent in value. It seems 
clear from these figures that inter-imperial trade was barely re- 
stored to its pre-depression level but at the cost of a heavy reduc- 
tion in trade with countries outside the empire.’? This result should 
not be surprising, since the normal consequence of a customs union, 
or of preferential arrangements which are partial steps toward such 
unions, is usually to penalize trade outside the union. 

The system of British preferences is exclusive and is not extended 
to other countries by application of most-favored-nation treatment, 
though Britain has insisted upon such treatment in the case of other 
proposals for regional preference such as those projected in the 
Oslo discussions among the Scandinavian countries. The Scandina- 
vians, conscious of the Dominion’s status in the League of Nations 
as independent states, concluded that the difference was one between 
four countries with four kings and four others with only one king 
between them ! 

There is ample reason for believing that the Ottawa preferential 
system is resented by non-British countries. There is good author- 
ity also for Benham’s considered conclusion that: “By 1939 there 
was not much enthusiasm for imperial preference either in Great 
Britain or in the rest of the Empire.” Preferred and regulated 
markets had not proved as satisfactory to the Dominions as free 
access to a great and expanding center of world trade had been. And 
though Great Britain had successfully exercised pressure in her trade 
negotiations with foreign countries, her exports continued to languish. 

There is much the same story to tell in the monetary and finan- 
cial sphere. Stable exchange rates, with the Dominion currencies 
firmly pegged on sterling and managed primarily with reference to 
the state of London balances, were consistent with the operation of 
the international gold standard. They were in fact an economical 
improvement upon the gold exchange standard worked out by Brit- 
ish civil servants for India. Instead of an idle gold fund, short- 
term balances earning interest in London were the effective reserves 


2 These calculations, based on 1929, would yield much the same results if based on 1925 
or 1927 since the distribution of British imports and exports was relatively stable before 
the depression. If based upon the depression years 1980 or 1931, they would of course 
show substantial increases for British imports and (compared with 1931) for British 
exports—greater to the empire than to foreign countries. Since 1988 was a year of 
relatively full employment based on the armament boom, comparison with 1929 seems 
more defensible than with 1931. 

18 Cf, Frederick Benham, op. cit., pp. 108-109. 
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behind Dominion currency issues. There was no break in this tra- 
dition until Australia challenged the traditional policy of the Bank 
of England under the stress of the 1929 crisis. 

Meantime a chain of Dominion central banks was in process of 
creation. The motivation behind these institutions was mixed. The 
influence of new expansionist monetary theories was evident in the 
creation of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia in 1911. The 
Commonwealth Bank was intended to be primarily a commercial 
bank competing with the “money trust.” Central banking func- 
tions were not aimed at and did not accrue to the institution till 
after the war of 1914-18. The Commonwealth Bank did not even 
gain control of the note issue till 1920 and did not assume the guard- 
ianship of the exchange rate till 1929. New Zealand had had a com- 
mercial bank over which the government had dominant control since 
1895, but did not create a Reserve Bank till 1934. The first real 
central bank in any of the Dominions was the Reserve Bank of 
South Africa, opened in 1921. The chain was completed by the 
opening of the Reserve Banks of Canada and India in 1935. In 
part the opening of these central banks was undoubtedly due, as 
Plumptre suggests, to the increasing financial independence of the 
Dominions after 1918 and to their desire to be equipped with all 
the paraphernalia of independent states.* Behind this desire, espe- 
cially after the depression broke in 1929, was the agitation of soft- 
money groups in the agricultural sections of all the Dominions. 
Monetary reform was in the air and the more conservative sections 
of the community preferred to have it take the direction of central 
banking. 

In part also, the Bank of England was active in promoting Do- 
minion central banks as institutions with which it could co-operate."® 
Representatives of the Bank visited the different Dominions and were 
called upon for suggestions as the depression deepened, It is true 
that there is a considerable body of opinion in each of the Dominions 
which would agree with Plumptre that these distinguished authori- 
ties “failed, clearly and consistently, to give good advice,” but their 
views, especially as to the private ownership and independence of the 
Reserve Banks, were incorporated in the statutes of the new insti- 
tutions. Such provisions, however, did not last long. A Socialist 
government nationalized the New Zealand bank in 1936 and a liberal 
government in Canada took long steps in the same direction in 
1936 and 1938. 

The advent of war in September, 1939, cut short the development of 
normal co-operation between the various central banks of the Com- 
monwealth; but there is some reason to believe that Dominion nation- 


4A. F, W. Plumptre, Central Banking in the British Dominions, Toronto, 1940, ch. VI. 
Ibid., ch, VII. 
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alism would have been potent in the financial as in other fields. The 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia followed an independent policy of 
exchange depreciation; the Reserve Bank of South Africa, conscious 
of the gold interests, stubbornly refused for some months to follow 
the depreciation of the pound sterling; the Reserve Bank of New 
Zealand made advances to the Socialist government that violated the 
canons of financial orthodoxy as understood in London. There were 
obvious advantages in close co-operation between the Bank of England 
and the Dominion central banks; but, as in the political sphere, co- 
operation was not understood by the Dominions to mean acceptance 
of British policies. 

When war necessity brought exchange control throughout the em- 
pire the existence of the central banking chain proved a great con- 
venience. Foreign exchange assets were effectively pooled and the 
exchange earning power of the metropolitan area, the Dominions and 
the Colonies was controlled as a unit. Gold from South Africa, 
rubber from Malaya, wool from Australia and New Zealand, shipping 
services and security sales from Great Britain all were sold to swell 
the financial resources available for the war effort. When Plumptre 
referred to the Dominion central banks as “war babies,” he was 
referring to their origins after the war of 1914-18; but it is in the 
present war that they have proved their usefulness as instruments of 
imperial co-operation and co-ordination. 

This fact is perhaps symbolic of the problems that must be faced 
in the uncertain future after the present war. The British Domin- 
ions grew to independent status and economic power in the free multi- 
lateral trade of the nineteenth century. As long as trade was reason- 
ably free, they preferred a loose association with the mother country to 
imperial federation. When danger threatens they are willing to sub- 
ordinate their nationalism and draw closer the ties of the imperial 
connection. If a system of multilateral trade cannot be restored the 
instruments of closer economic integration are available to attempt 
a policy of at least a partially closed imperial preferential system. 
But if multilateral trade can be restored along the lines foreshadowed 
by Article VII of the Mutual Aid (Lend-Lease) Agreement between 
Great Britain and the United States, signed on February 26, 1942, it 
is not unlikely that they may again prefer to maintain “consultative- 
co-operation” with the motherland. The best of both worlds for them 
is free access to a flourishing market in Great Britain, combined with 
freedom of national development and cultivation of foreign markets. 
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Persistent Problems in Canadian-American 
Relations 


by J. Bartlet Brebner 


In a recent book review, the president of the Canadian Historical 
Association, Professor A. R. M. Lower, relieved himself of some of 
his conclusions about Canada and Canadian history. “Even today,” 
he said, “Canada presents to the spectator the disarray and untidiness 
marking the beginning of a new building,” and he went on to observe: 

But unless the structure has unique characteristics of some sort, it will be 

difficult to get other people interested in the story of how it was built. Canadi- 
ans, as owners of the house, may be interested in every last incident connected 
with building, but since it is neither very large nor of startling beauty, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that others will do more than bestow an approving (or disapprov- 
ing) glance as they pass. It is only the greatest states whose history receives 
much attention outside their own borders. Canadian history must be mainly 
for Canadians. 
He might have added that most of it has been written for Canadians, 
so that even the best of the large literature of Canadian history is 
little known outside of the Dominion. He ended by saying that 
Americans might read some Canadian history “because Canada is 
next door, not because of the intrinsic interest of its history.” ? 

One could easily cite Parkman in refutation, but to do so would be 
to draw a red herring across the trail. The point which Lower was 
making, and which he or any well-informed Canadian could corrobo- 
rate with chapter and verse ad nauseam, is that Great Britain and 
the United States, two countries which have never been able to disen- 
tangle Canada from the courses of their own histories, have almost 
uniformly distinguished themselves to Canadians by their bland 
ignorance of Canadian affairs. Britons’ traditional lack of knowledge 
of their former empire and of the present Commonwealth and empire 
has humiliated five or six generations of Canadians, while the Ameri- 
can counterpart has exasperated them. 

It would be presumptuous in the extreme to put forward any 
sovereign remedy for this state of affairs, for, until the Canadian 
nation grows larger and more powerful than it is at present, the 
United States and Great Britain are likely to continue largely to 
ignore her, except in time of crisis, and to do so without any serious 


1 Can. Hist. Rev., XXIII (Sept., 1942), 327. 

? These remarks are reminiscent of the resigned lament uttered by Joseph Howe of Nova 
Scotia in 1858 when he penned the introduction to the first (Annand) edition of his 
public letters and speeches. 
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effects on themselves. Yet we historians can do something by draw- 
ing attention to a formula which goes a long way toward yielding a 
satisfying measurement of the importance of Canada in world history. 

The formula is such a simple one that one wonders why it has not 
been used more freely. It is to treat Canadian history, not merely 
in terms of its intrinsic interest, nor even in terms of its relationship 
either with Great Britain or with the United States, but as the third 
side of a triangle of forces, an added element which instantly increases 
the intelligibility of all three histories and illuminates their elaborate, 
closely meshed interplay. Ever since the fall of Montreal before the 
combined British and American forces in 1760, there has been a 
continuous North Atlantic, or Anglo-North American, relationship. 
American, British, or Canadian historians who neglect, or are igno- 
rant of it, condemn themselves to a lack of poise and confidence which 
can be compared to the gingerly insecurity of a man who sits on a 
three-legged stool, the length and strength of whose legs he has not 
measured. 

Obviously there are some matters which are not completely amen- 
able to the formula. The history of French Canadians and Franco- 
Americans, for instance, introduces new elements, since it involves 
relationships of attraction and repulsion with France before and after 
1789, and one of dependence on the Vatican during the past century 
or so for enhancement of a sense of separate identity among members 
of these minorities. Again, British North American or Canadian 
insistence upon the realization of purely local ambitions has meant 
that the bonds of the pervasive triangular relationship have been 
weakened in order to deal independently with countries other than 
Great Britain and the United States in such matters as the trade in 
fish and lumber and the mixed foreign commerce which attended it 
after 1783, or the marketing of an ever-increasing wheat production 
after 1900. It might even be argued that, in discussing Canada’s 
invention of colonial autonomy and of dominion status, we historians 
have been inclined to pay too much attention to American and British 
conditioning factors and not enough to a kind of purely domestic 
behavior among free men for which parallels could be found in the 
ancient world of the Mediterranean basin long before “the rights of 
Englishmen” were heard of on either side of the Atlantic. 

For our purposes on this occasion it seems sufficient to keep in the 
back of our minds the operation of the triangular interplay among 
Great Britain, the United States, and Canada. Thanks to the work 
of this generation of Canadian (and of a few American and British) 
historians, we have recently been made aware of it in area after area 
and period after period. It would almost appear that there had been 
a kind of procession of changes in climate of opinion. During the 
fifty years after the Civil War, Americans shook off a good deal of 
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their inferiority complex toward Great Britain, and Britons a good 
deal of their reciprocal superiority complex, with increasingly healthy 
results by way of lessened self-consciousness in the historians of both 
countries when they came to discuss interplay. Britons and Can- 
adians seem to have entered upon the same kind of relationship by 
reason of Canada’s having served as a burnt offering for Anglo- 
American understanding during the period of its growth, and to have 
confirmed the healthier relationship with Canada’s emergence as a 
self-directed entity in world affairs between 1910 and 1920. If we re- 
frain from conclusions drawn from the present world crisis, we might 
say that American and Canadian historians have been characteristi- 
cally treating the interplay of their histories in a judicial way only 
during the past twenty years. ‘The Carnegie Endowment’s series of 
publications concerning the relations of Canada and the United 
States, and the more generalized activities which have accompanied 
that enterprise during the past ten years, have had a substantial effect, 
largely because they were in harmony with an increasing willingness 
in both countries to drop feelings of superiority and inferiority in 
favor of sober, dispassionate examination of things as they are. 

Fortunately for me, in our present examination of Canadian-Ameri- 
can relations, Professor Trotter has consented to assay those tricky 
and elusive, yet profoundly important, elements in things as they are 
which we know as attitudes. My task is to suggest some of the prob- 
lems in Canadian-American relations which have emerged and per- 
sisted during the past two centuries and which we carry with us 
through the present war, into the peace settlement, and into the years 
beyond. I shall be dealing with crude elements, Professor Trotter 
with subtle ones. Your Program Committee provides you with both 
the flour and yeast for your own mixing. 

No great power seems habitually to be tender, imaginative, or 
subtle toward a weaker one, even when it is a neighbor. Consider 
the historical relationship between England and Ireland or Scotland, 
Germany and Holland or Denmark, or France and Belgium. It is 
true, on the other hand, that the weaker powers are endlessly sensitive, 
subtle, and imaginative toward their overpowering neighbors. They 
have to be, in order to survive as separate entities. Yet in the sense 
of total history, those subtleties are poured very largely into the vessel 
of the weaker nation’s picture of, and feelings about, itself. World 
politics are an equation of power. Wise world politics include in the 
equation large components of national self-determination. But the 
powers which determine world politics can normally confine their 
calculations to the grosser elements. It is to some of those in the 
Canadian-American relationship that I propose to refer. 

The interplay of the United States and Canada does not conform 
to simple patterns, largely because in it three different forces have 
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operated, frequently at the same time. The two countries have done 
a great many things in common, by way of conscious and unconscious 
responses to the same or similar environment. They have also, since 
the days of Champlain and Hudson, competed vigorously for the 
profits to be derived from fish, fur, wood-products, wheat, minerals, 
and livestock. And lastly, they have complemented each other to 
a very large degree, whether in the to-and-fro of millions of mi- 
grants in search of opportunity, or in such an interchange as nickel 
and newsprint for cotton and citrus fruits. Such a medley of forces 
has produced, and will produce, clusters of relationships which can 
be lined up like a problem in cancellation of fractions. After all 
possible cancellations of mutual factors have been made, some in- 
tractable components remain. 

Unquestionably the chief of these is the discrepancy in compara- 
tive weight. Canada may be larger than the United States, but she 
has always been weaker, approximately in the present ratios of her 
population, one-twelfth, or of her national income, one-fifteenth. 
When it is remembered that the United States has been an expanding 
imperialistic power throughout her existence, except for occasional 
brief interludes, the effect upon her principal neighbor may easily 
be imagined. Canada has always had to fear the expansive energies 
of the United States, whether in the overt forms of national and 
filibustering invasions, as during the Revolution, the War of 1812, 
the late thirties, and the late sixties, or in the peacetime bludgeon- 
ings and pressures of ill-calculated annexationism, tariff warfare, and 
“dollar diplomacy.” 

Down to about 1905, in war and peace, Canada’s great ally against 
American Manifest Destiny was Great Britain. From the Civil War 
onward, however, Canadians were made increasingly aware that they 
were less important in British policy than Anglo-American under- 
standing. This circumstance provided a steady undercurrent in the 
triangular relationship, emerging sharply, for instance, in 1871 at the 
Washington Conference or in 1903 at the time of the Alaska boundary 
award. Indeed the manner in which Roosevelt achieved his ends in 
1903, together with clearly revealed British connivance, made Cana- 
dians decide to try to go it alone. A great boom, which lasted from 
1896 to 1913, gave them confidence. In 1911 they rejected a Liberal 
Prime Minister’s policy of reciprocity with the United States and in 
1913 they rejected a Conservative Prime Minister’s policy of an 
emergency contribution to the British Navy. 

This, of course, was Dominion status in conspicuous action for the 
first time, but it did not represent any decisive alteration in the tri- 
angle of forces, for Canada could not grow fast enough to counter- 
balance either of her mighty partners. She could and did, however, 
play one off against the other, as, for instance, in her successful effort 
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to make the rest of the Commonwealth reverse itself in 1921 and 
shelve the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, which was repugnant to the 
United States as well as to Canada, or in the high protectionist sys- 
tem of imperial preference which was erected at Ottawa in 1932, 
largely in reply to the Hawley-Smoot tariff and the American fiscal 
tariffs of 1932, and into which the United States found it desirable 
to pay its way by tariff concessions in 1935 and 1938. 

For a few weeks after the fall of France in June, 1940, Canada 
was Great Britain’s only powerful ally, but as the United States took 
rapid strides toward redressing the balance, Canada slipped once 
more into the background because the American potential exceeded 
the Canadian. Thus it was that Canadians rejoiced in the Ogdens- 
burg Agreement of August 18, 1940, with the United States, for a 
permanent joint board of defense for the entire northern half of the 
Western Hemisphere, but grumbled over the Anglo-American de- 
stroyers-for-bases deal which followed on its heels because, owing to 
the fashion in which this news was made public, it seemed as if the 
Great Powers had ignored Canada’s efforts and interests in the de- 
fense of Newfoundland and had not taken Canada into their caleu- 
lations with the thoroughness which Canadians felt to be their due. 

It is hardly imaginable that Canada will ever nearly rival the 
United States in weight and power, although she has always possessed 
useful bargaining counters of her own, such as the short cut across 
Ontario between the American East and Middle West, or the St. 
Lawrence waterway, or her nickel, asbestos, and newsprint. There 
can be, therefore, no more persistent problem in Canadian-American 
relations than the discrepancy in size, indeed it must continue to be 
the general element in nearly all the particular problems, for it makes 
Americans thoughtless and Canadians hypersensitive and thus sets 
up a series of barriers to be surmounted before objective adjustment 
of national interests can be attempted. 

The great and perhaps surprising factor to be set over against 
this situation is that the United States and Canada (through Great 
Britain) were the world’s pioneers in the extensive arbitral settlement 
of international disputes. Ever since Jay’s Treaty of 1794, force 
and threats have played a far smaller part than reasonably equitable 
arbitration. Indeed the International Joint Commission which has 
been operating so smoothly since 1909 to settle many kinds of border 
problems is an almost unique demonstration in our world of the 
possibilities in the way of just settlement of difficulties between 
unequal powers. The existence of Canada has persistently and suc- 
cessfully provided the United States with an opportunity to behave 
creditably in international affairs. To quote a Canadian member of 
parliament, Brooke Claxton, “We are a touchstone of conscience much 
more than we are Mr. Churchill’s linchpin [between Great Britain 
and the United States].” 
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When one turns from the general to the particular, any number of 
instances of Canadian-American friction could be cited, but it would 
be misleading to list them here. In fact, one whole group of problems 
seems to have ceased to persist in any very threatening form during 
the last thirty or forty years. This is the category of regional clashes 
of interest, the most notable of which have been access to the Canadian 
inshore fisheries; conservation of seals, salmon, halibut, wild fowl 
and fresh-water fish; the use of canals, waterways, and railroads; and 
the use of international waterways for irrigation or power. A minor 
variation of this which has some persistence today is the matter of 
legislation concerning stock flotations, particularly in speculative 
enterprises such as gold mining, and the extradition of persons who use 
either country as a point of vantage for victimizing the inhabitants 
of the other. 

Generally speaking, the American and Canadian national govern- 
ments have submerged or diffused nearly all such regional interests, 
but students of federalism might note that Canada and the United 
States still present some fascinating problems in the interplay of 
regional interests, for individual provinces of the one and the states 
of the other have exercised and continue to exercise a kind of inter- 
national sovereignty on their own. Perhaps Chicago must be re- 
garded as sui generis, but that municipality’s drainage canal has been 
a real international cause of dispute, even if Mayor Thompson’s 
threats against George V were not. 

A second general problem has emerged during the past twenty 
years in the erection of barriers to migration between the two coun- 
tries. The late Marcus Hansen demonstrated tellingly how for cen- 
turies Americans and Canadians refused to allow the international 
boundary to bar their way toward bettering their condition.’ Quite 
literally, millions of the inhabitants of each country migrated to the 
other between 1760 and 1930, conforming to great patterns of trans- 
portation and economic opportunity which emerged during the exploi- 
tation of the North American continent. Before 1930, these move- 
ments were very slightly modified by American and Canadian na- 
tionalisms and by occasional particularist attempts to curb or direct 
the migrations, but since that year they have practically dried up 
under the blazing determination of each country to keep out the 
nationals of the other. In general it is now difficult in the extreme 
for an American to move to Canada or vice versa. 

No one knows how this unprecedented state of affairs will affect life 
in North America, but presumably it will make little perceptible 


3M. L. Hansen and J. B. Brebner, The Mingling of the Canadian and American Peoples, 
New Haven and Toronto, 1940. This historical study has now been complemented by 
two statistical analyses: R. H. Coats, The American-born in Canada, Toronto and New 
Haven, 1943; and L. E. Truesdell, The Canadian-born in the United States, New Haven and 
Toronto, 1943. 
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difference in the United States. What it will do to Canada is an- 
other question. In the past, whenever opportunities diminished in 
Canada and the average standard of living there fell appreciably 
below that in the United States, a substantial part of the Canadian 
“surplus population” moved to the United States, much as the enter- 
prising western American farmer moved into the Canadian West 
between 1895 and 1920, when cheap American lands were exhausted 
and world prices made wheat farming profitable there. 

That is, particularly between 1865 and 1895 and between 1913 and 
1926, the availability of economic opportunities in the United States 
eased the pressure on narrower opportunity in Canada and thus 
tended to equalize standards of living. In the light of the ex- 
traordinary changes which have taken place in the Canadian economy 
since 1939 no one can predict the future economic well-being of Cana- 
dians relative to that of Americans, but if marked disparity should 
develop and should be accompanied by prohibitive barriers against 
Canadian entry to the United States, tensions would appear which 
might not be immediately recognizable as consequences of the arrest 
of free international migration in North America. Thus far there 
has been little or no realization of, or attempt to assess, this novelty 
in Canadian-American relations. 

Closely connected with the movement of peoples is the movement of 
goods. The United States, more than any other single nation, was 
responsible for the system of high British imperial preferential tariffs 
which was created at Ottawa in 1932, but under the Reciprocal Trade 
Treaties Act she was able to pay her way into that system so far as 
Canada and Great Britain were concerned by her tariff concessions 
of 1935 and 1938. Canadian-American trade is the largest bilateral 
exchange of goods in the world and the American State Department 
has been conspicuously aware of this during the past decade. It can 
be said that Secretary Hull’s experts have displayed remarkable 
knowledge of, and consideration for, Canada’s entire economic posi- 
tion—her great dependence on export trade, her borrowings in the 
United States, and her peculiar economic relationship with Great 
Britain. 

Much depends on the persistence of that knowledge and consider- 
ation in American administrations. Suppose it were not to persist, 
and that it became impossible for Great Britain and Canada to sell 
enough goods and services to the United States to meet their obliga- 
tions there. It is not hard to imagine some of the possible conse- 
quences. American investments in Canada are her largest single 
bloc abroad; the United States depends on Canada for her nickel, 
asbestos, and newsprint; in fact, the two countries are economically 
like Siamese twins whose separation would be most dangerous. Yet 
if they are to live together in health, the stronger must be continu- 
ously alert to the welfare of the weaker. 
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Finally, the past three years have brought the strategic problem 
to the fore. For a century and a half the United States did not have 
to worry about her northern frontier, although various groups from 
time to time aimed to eliminate it. Now global warfare and the long- 
distance airplane have ended that blessed state, and many Americans 
have become worried, not lest they be attacked by Canada, but lest 
Canada be attacked by an overpowering force. During the panic of 
1940 the two countries moved quickly to meet that situation by cre- 
ating a permanent joint board of defense for the northern half of the 
Western Hemisphere, and much has been done since that time. 

The great question, of course, is as to how well this wartime meas- 
ure will wear in times of peace. Actually Canada and Canadians are 
very well endowed to protect the northern half of North America, 
as a brief consideration of geography, topography, and Canadian 
prowess in aviation will attest. But if Belgium and other small 
European countries, faced by the behavior of the Great Powers be- 
tween 1918 and 1939, decided that they must modify or even abandon 
the military obligations which were involved in active participation in 
power politics, it is at least conceivable that Canada, let us say at 
French Canadian urging, might at some future date want to follow 
suit. What would happen then to the Canada-Alaska road, the Mac- 
kenzie river oil developments, and those arctic airfields which have 
been placed in terms of the direct routes between North America and 
Europe and Asia? It looks as if it had been wise to make the Joint 
Board of Defense a permanent one, but also as if considerable imagi- 
nation would have to be exercised in its peacetime operations. 

Fortunately the omens in these great problems, except perhaps 
migration and trade, are reasonably favorable. Arbitration since 
Jay’s Treaty, the International Joint Commission of 1909, the recip- 
rocity treaties of 1935 and 1988, and the close military and economic 
collaboration since 1939 have built up substantial experience in the 
ways of mutually advantageous neighborhood. There are even signs 
that the general populations in both countries are aware that they 
have a great stake to guard in the maintenance of this understanding. 

Yet in the last analysis, danger still lies in the disparity of strength. 
Mr. John MacCormac put the cart before the horse when he wrote a 
book called Canada: America’s Problem,‘ for up to the present the 
reverse has been true. Hope for the future lies principally in what- 
ever possibility there may be that the United States could acquire the 
habit of regarding Canada as a problem, that is, of framing her 
policies in North American, instead of purely national, terms. Inso- 
far as Canada benefited thereby, her own increased well-being would 
contribute in a great many ways to that of the United States. 


“New York, 1940. 


Reciprocity of Attitudes in Canadian-American 
Relations 


by Reginald G. Trotter 


In dealing with persistent problems in Canadian-American rela- 
tions, Professor Brebner has remarked that the disparity in size 
between these two nations affects the attitude of each toward the 
other. Most of the time the larger is little conscious of its neighbor, 
and still less aware of the latter’s sensitive preoccupation with its 
relative insignificance. In considering Canadian-American attitudes 
that is a circumstance that should never be forgotten. It is one indi- 
cation that these attitudes are not always reciprocal. Yet reciprocity 
is an inviting term and its applicability has grown; it will serve as title 
for this discussion if not interpreted too strictly. 

We share many attitudes, but it is needful to remember that a large 
part of these are shared also with other countries. To a notable 
degree our common way of life is the way of life of all the peoples 
of the Western European tradition, in whatever continent they may 
now reside. Many of its elements that we commonly think of as most 
distinctive and cherish most highly we share with Britain and other 
British countries. And, although the popular attitude of both our 
nations is inclined to minimize that fact, perhaps by way of asserting 
more completely in each case our own identity if not our unique 
superiority, a candid view admits that these truisms limit the scope 
of any true conception of an exclusively North American way of life 
or of a peculiar set of attitudes arising from it. 

There remain, nevertheless, certain respects in which we do share 
common attitudes that rise out of circumstances peculiar to us both. 
The most populous and productive centers of our two national com- 
munities lie very near one another in similar areas of a continent that 
is widely separated from other centers of western civilization. We 
have both been shaped by the character and circumstances of early 
settlement from western Europe and later European immigration 
and our peoples have adapted themselves to their North American 
environment in similar ways. In fact, very much of this process 
has been not dual but single. In the extension of frontiers of settle- 
ment the international political boundary has counted on the whole 
very little. Ours has been in significant measure a common task in 
opening this continent. In another sense history has contributed to 
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community of outlook. Both nations are the heirs of the civilization 
of western Europe, and in political institutions and traditions the 
prevailing principles are those which owe their continuity in the 
modern world to the English tradition that has done so much to build 
and guard the freedom of the individual: his share in political power 
no less than the security of his person under a reign of ordered law. 
Our institutions which serve these ends have sprung in the main from 
English origins, transplanted early to both our countries as a by- 
product of British colonizing enterprise on this continent. At the roots 
of both our systems is not merely the English tradition of personal 
liberty before the law but the British imperial tradition of colonial 
self-government, established in the English colonies in unprecedented 
measure almost from their beginnings. 

Also significant in explaining our community of attitudes is the fact 
that the growth of nationality and its political embodiment in nation- 
ally independent institutions have involved an assertion of independ- 
ence from imperial authority. Yet here the accidents of timing have 
brought significant differences. The old colonies on the Atlantic sea- 
board matured in an epoch before Britain’s constitutional monarchy 
had passed into democratic control and before her ruling classes had 
accepted the ideal of nationality as deserving political realization 
throughout the world. Hence the achievement of American inde- 
pendence was at the cost of armed strife, with its inevitable heritage 
of influence on attitudes that needs only mention to remind you of 
its bearing on our theme. 

British North America on the other hand developed later and en- 
largement of self-government there was accomplished at a time when 
in Britain itself parliamentary government was being placed on an 
increasingly democratic foundation and when the political temper 
of the British people was becoming more sympathetic with the ideal 
of nationality, both for European peoples and for British colonies. 
Britain’s long devotion to free trade from the middle of the nineteenth 
century until recent years also is to be remembered in this connection. 
Its importance here is not that it was a unique chapter in the history 
of the economic policies of Great Powers, nor that in that peculiar stage 
of the development of the British economy in relation to the world 
economy free trade well served the industrial and financial interests 
of the British people. The point is rather that this unique economic 
policy made easier the evolutionary enlargement of self-government 
in British North America and other British settlement colonies. 
They changed from colonial communities, with a form of representa- 
tive institutions comparable with those in the earlier American colonies, 
to national communities enjoying independent status in a common- 
wealth partnership. Like most political changes involving transfers 
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of authority these were not achieved without controversy and friction, 
but owing to the transformation of British government and policy the 
process was so different from that of violent revolution that the ele- 
ments of grudge and grievance in the consequent traditions were 
relatively slight in contrast with the heritage of feelings left by such 
a conflict as the American Revolutionary War. Furthermore, through- 
out this evolution to national self-government the prevailing view of 
the Canadian people was always that the growth of autonomy must not 
by its manner or its speed be allowed to destroy the British connection. 
This was relied upon by all elements as a valuable guarantee of con- 
tinuing independence on this continent. 

This brings us to certain divergences between American and Cana- 
dian national attitudes which are also in a sense analogous. 'The 
principal negative element in the growth of Canadian nationality 
and its political expression has not in fact been directed against 
Britain as was the assertion by the United States of its national in- 
dependence by denial and destruction of the British connection. 
True, Canadian autonomy grew at the expense of imperial authority, 
but British North America, growing to nationhood at the time and 
under the circumstances which I have just pointed out, has felt its 
national prospects at almost every stage more precarious in relation 
to the United States, a close and expanding neighbor, than in rela- 
tion to Britain. The predominant desire from early times among 
French as well as English Canadians was to preserve the opportunity 
for a life of their own despite the large degree in which they must 
share a continental life with the people of the United States. This 
attitude was not merely based on economic competitiveness and on 
cultural differences; in fact the latter for English Canadians were 
slight. Strong feeling persisted as the heritage of ancient antago- 
nisms and grievances. From early colonial days there had been open 
enmity between French Canadians and the English settlers of the 
old seaboard colonies. The American Revolution resulted in the 
planting of a powerful pro-British and anti-American element in the 
traditions of English Canada by the enforced migration of Loyalist 
refugees to new homes north of the border. Thus in their negative 
aspects national feelings in Canada and the United States have been 
somewhat similar in kind but mainly different in direction. If Ca- 
nadians would understand the emotional elements in traditional 
American attitudes toward Britain, they would do well to examine 
their own traditional attitudes toward the United States, and Amer- 
icans who would understand the older emotional elements in Cana- 
dian attitudes toward the United States might profitably examine 
their own traditional attitudes toward Britain. 
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These analogous traditions have in each country played a signifi- 
cant part in the growth and perpetuation of a vigorous national 
consciousness. Their importance has been in line with the historical 
tendency, necessity if you like, of building such consciousness partly 
on negations. It is doubtless true that a high common factor, if not 
the highest, in many nationalisms, is such an element of negation 
toward some possible external political domination. In our common 
crisis today, however, we are learning that we can ill afford to cherish 
such elements in our national traditions except as museum curiosities, 
Nor does either of us any longer need to do so. We are both sufii- 
ciently mature as national societies to base our essential national 
security and permanence on the realities of the world of today and 
tomorrow. In other words, hard crisis challenges us to shift the emo- 
tional elements in our traditions so that we shall find in our present 
increasing co-operation a basis for attitudes of mutual confidence and 
a new emphasis on the interests and the hopes and the loyalties that 
we share. Yet so powerful is tradition that some Americans still find 
difficulty in adopting attitudes toward Britain and the British Em- 
pire that will facilitate the degree of co-operation that is desirable in 
American interest, because they fear lest they may forfeit cherished 
elements of their own peculiar national independence. Canadians, 
for their part, are faced by the necessity of readjusting their atti- 
tudes so as to reconcile the desirable degree of enlarged co-operation 
with the United States with a continuing tradition and practice of 
intimate co-operation with Britain and the British Commonwealth 
and with the maintenance of the symbolic links and the practical 
institutions that reflect and serve today the community of life of the 
British nations. 

A junior power is not unnaturally embarrassed in close collabora- 
tion with a senior power by fears lest collaboration open the way to 
dominance. The United States was for a very long time in such a 
position with regard to Great Britain. Having now, however, out- 
grown its junior position, the United States is in process of outgrow- 
ing the attitudes that it induced. Canada has been in a more junior 
position in relations both with Britain and with the United States, 
but with the rapid maturing of her economy and her political and ad- 
ministrative institutions as they relate to both war and peace, Can- 
ada also is moving toward a more confident position where some of 
the ancient elements in her national sensitiveness are being outgrown. 
The discovery by the United States that there are matters in which 
obviously it can, if it likes, give a lead to the world and set the pace 
makes easier a growth of confidence in its relations with other powers. 
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In fewer matters and on a smaller scale Canada also is similarly find- 
ing new grounds for confidence. At all events any who cherish the 
hope that opportunity will continue for the growth of freedom, find 
compelling reason today to forget old grievances among themselves 
and work together against the foes of all freedom anywhere. 

In the whole history of relations between the United States and 
Canada, the relations of each with Britain have been continuously 
important. Close study, in fact, of any one side of this triangle of 
relationships involves the others. As to attitudes relating to co-oper- 
ation, this has been increasingly true for some years. Professor Breb- 
ner has already pointed out how the exclusionist policies of the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff and the Ottawa pacts which were its corollary were 
soon modified in the direction of fuller recognition of the special 
interplay of economic interests around this triangle. By the 
Canadian-American Trade Agreement of 1935 the United States took 
a first step in paying its way, as he puts it, into the larger markets 
open through the Ottawa agreements, and it took a further long step, 
when renewing this agreement three years later, by securing at the 
same time an agreement with Britain. Thus even before the war the 
mutuality of economic interest for both of us across the Atlantic with 
Britain as well as across our common border with one another was 
formally emphasized. In terms of power, too, this triangular com- 
munity of interest was obvious in several ways: in the tacit division 
of spheres of naval power between Washington and London; and in 
the declarations of President Roosevelt at Kingston in 1938 and of 
Mr. Mackenzie King shortly afterwards at Woodbridge, with regard 
to the respective responsibilities of the United States and Canada in 
defending this continent; as well as in the rapid reorganization of 
Canada’s armed forces, slight in manpower but larger in potential, 
in ways that would facilitate their effective integration with forces 
from other parts of the British Commonwealth in common action. 

Then came the war. Canada’s declaration a week after Britain’s 
was an indication, by its timing and manner, of the reality of Can- 
ada’s right of independent choice, and at the same time a demon- 
stration of Canada’s sense of solidarity of interest with the British 
Commonwealth. That a similar action by the United States took 
place only after Pearl Harbor resulted from a complex of causes 
but in part reflected differences of attitude already discussed. To 
anyone familiar with these, it was not surprising. Yet in a sense 
the difference was one of timing, and it cannot be forgotten that 
long before the United States was precipitated into belligerency 
national action had recognized the common interest in victory and 
taken steps to ensure that American resources should contribute to 
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it. The destroyers-bases deal and the establishment of a Canadian- 
American Joint Board of Defense, coming close together in the late 
summer of 1940, were part of a growing triangular integration of 
plans and effort. Lend-lease to Britain and the Hyde Park declara- 
tion concerning Canadian-American economic collaboration were cor- 
responding evidences and means of economic integration that were 
counting for much long before Pearl Harbor. 

Such steps as these toward the integration of British and Amer- 
ican efforts on the one hand and American and Canadian on the 
other were not without their direct interrelations. They have been 
given wide and deserved publicity. More specific mention may be 
made here of certain aspects of direct Anglo-Canadian develop- 
ments. Almost from the beginning of the war Canada lowered or 
removed tariffs on important imports from Britain in order to ease 
the latter’s financial problems in securing Canadian dollar exchange. 
There was also early Canadian decision not to let any British diffi- 
culty in securing exchange stand in the way of the maximum Cana- 
dian production and shipment of supplies that Britain could use. 
The situation was in part met by taking over British-held Canadian 
securities and in various other ways, but very early the policy in- 
volved letting sterling balances accumulate in London on a scale 
so great that there was little expectation that it would ever be ad- 
visable to transfer them in full to Canada. Acceptance by the 
United States of such a possibility (that to take full payment might 
be inexpedient even if practicable) was, of course, one of the princi- 
pal reasons for the Lend-Lease Act. After Washington adopted that 
policy, Canada went a step further and for 1942 voted a billion 
dollar gift to Britain without any strings attached, either economic 
or political. It should also be called to mind that Canada has met 
her own obligations to the United States without resorting to the 
acceptance of lend-lease. This has been possible partly because of 
the growth of Canadian production of materials and machines 
needed by the United States and partly because the government at 
Washington has appreciated the importance in the common interest 
of following policies sympathetic to the maximum effectiveness of 
the Canadian economy. 

A superficial study of the history of Canadian national attitudes 
might suggest that Canada has had a choice of alternatives in asso- 
ciation either with Britain or with the United States. It is per- 
fectly true that each relationship has at times served as a lever for 
pressing Canadian views or advantage in the other. It has never 
been the case, however, that either of these alternatives could have 

1In 1943 this policy was broadened when the sum of a billion dollars was voted for war 


supplies to be sent directly, in the form of goods, to any of the allies as the Canadian gov- 
ernment might determine. This was styled “mutual aid.” 
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been followed to the exclusion of the other without abandoning the 
over-ruling purpose of building a Canadian nation. As Canada has 
emerged from a colonial to a national status, colonial dependence 
in the one direction has disappeared along with fears of annexation 
in the other. The apparent alternativeness has tended to give way 
in face of the increasingly obvious necessity of maintaining intimate 
relations in both directions. More consciously than in earlier days 
Canadians have hoped and worked for closer and more co-operative 
relationships between London and Washington. 

Here appears the paradox that, as London and Washington draw 
closer, Canada’s opportunity declines of using each as a make-weight 
with the other, and new room opens for Canadian sensitiveness lest 
the two great powers in collaboration may tend to ignore Canada’s 
interest and influence. But this is offset by two facts, one old, the 
other new. In the first place, Britain and the United States increas- 
ingly have their several as well as their common motives for retain- 
ing Canadian good-will and co-operation, and in the second place 
the relative importance of Canada’s actual contribution in the com- 
mon war effort has grown astonishingly, in industrial production, in 
contributions of armed forces by land, sea, and air, and especially 
in the air training system which serves not only the British Com- 
monwealth but also others of our allies. 

As these contributions to the common cause have increased, Canada’s 
voice has been heard in allied councils. On the economic side there has 
been intimate correlation of planning and effort through contacts of 
various sorts with British and United States authorities. The most 
conspicuous new developments in this connection have been the cre- 
ation of various Canadian-American Joint Boards and Committees, 
but these have interlocked also with British agencies and there have 
been various direct connections between Canadian and British agencies 
in the United States. The recent admission of Canada as full member 
in the tri-partite Combined Production and Resources Board is the 
latest stage in these developments, which are likely to go further as 
the total effort becomes more integrated. All branches of Canada’s 
armed forces are co-operating intimately both with British and Ameri- 
can forces under common commands, in some places British and in 
some places American, as well as side by side, as in Newfoundland, 
under joint arrangements.? After the entrance of the United States 
into the war the international conference on the integration and cor- 
relation of air training, which was held at Ottawa, reflected in its or- 
ganization and proceedings both the advanced stage of Canadian or- 


2A further step, announced on April 30, 1943, was the establishment of a Canadian com- 
mand in the “Canadian Northwest Atlantic,” in which United States forces operate for 
some purposes under Canadian direction. 
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ganization and the genuinely international character of any further 
interrelationships that might be developed in that sphere of the war 
effort. 

The conspicuousness of the joint Canadian-American instrumen- 
talities for the integration of aspects of our war effort and the spec- 
tacular American leadership in driving the Alaska Highway across 
northwestern Canada, as well as other similar undertakings, have led 
in some quarters to questioning talk about their possible effects on 
Canada’s political destiny. It would be a mistake to conclude from any 
of these developments that prevailing attitudes in Canada are tending 
toward merging the identity of the Canadian nation in that of the 
United States. To suggest that such merging of identities would be a 
helpful means to more wholehearted and effective co-operation would 
be as misguided as to suggest that collaboration by the United States 
with the nations of the British Commonwealth as a whole would be 
promoted by advocating that the United States should merge itself 
into or subordinate itself to the British Commonwealth. Although 
the British Commonwealth is of such a character that the United 
States would not need in such an event to abandon the essentials of 
national independence but would become indeed the senior partner 
in a commonwealth of free nations, there is no question that such a 
proposal would create more difficulties than it would solve. Similar 
results would flow from any serious proposal to annex Canada to the 
United States, for Canadian attitudes on such a question would be still 
determined by an insistent Canadian nationalism, associated with 
partnership in the British Commonwealth. 

The fullest measure of co-operation and the development of the 
most advantageous aspects of a common life will most surely be at- 
tained between the United States and Canada as well as between either 
of them and other countries by building relationships on bases of 
mutual tolerance and respect and on habits of co-operation wherever 
that can serve the common good. A promising omen indeed is the long 
record of the handling of Canadian-American relations through the 
application of these principles. The spirit underlying this record is 
so close to that which determines the conduct of relations among the 
members of the British Commonwealth as to demonstrate again the 
adaptability of our various ways of life and their public instruments, 
to serve our common purpose in building a world where such principles 
may become more and more secure, where attitudes of co-operation and 


mutual aid shall prevail. 
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The Origins of Totalitarianism in Japan 
by Edwin O. Reischauer 


During the tragic decade which culminated in the present war, the 
eyes of the world were focused upon the sinister developments within 
Germany, but the equally disturbing course of events in Japan at- 
tracted relatively little attention. The Occident had for so long 
dominated the rest of the world that it was difficult for us Westerners 
to realize that any Asiatic area could become a vital focal point either 
in world politics or in war. We believed that only in Europe could 
any real menace to our peace and to our ways of life arise. Totali- 
tarianism, the threatening cloud on our democratic horizon, was as- 
sumed to be a recent European invention, which was but palely 
reflected in the half comic land of Japan. 

The disastrous early months of the war in the Far East should have 
proved to everyone that in Japan we have no pale reflection of totali- 
tarian Germany. The myth of Japanese bungling imitation should 
have been laid once and for all. The Japanese unquestionably have 
borrowed details of economic organization and administration from 
the Nazis, but their system is no mere imitation of Hitler’s Germany. 
It is based on a solid core of totalitarian principles and practices 
which antedates the Nazi system not by years but by decades and 
centuries and which affords a more stable base for the present 
Japanese government than Hitler could ever achieve in Germany. 

A discussion of the origins of our own democratic system would of 
necessity start with ancient Greece. Similarly, a search for the 
origins of Japan’s present-day totalitarian system inevitably leads us 
back to China of over two thousand years ago. During the fourth 
and third centuries before Christ, one of the schools of political 
philosophy in China was known as the Legalist School. The conno- 
tations of the term Legalist are not the same in China as in the West. 
Instead of implying an impersonal law taking precedence over human 
whims and vagaries, it implied the use of arbitrary laws by unscrupu- 
lous rulers to control people in fields of conduct hitherto governed by 
custom and by accepted moral principles. The so-called Legalists 
rejected all concepts of moral good. The only good they admitted 
was that which benefited the state. They recognized no inherent 
rights of the individual and felt the common man to be so stupid 
and depraved that he must be harshly and inflexibly controlled in all 
matters by his rulers. Disobedience, even when motivated by high 
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principles or when producing good results, was to be sternly punished. 
The absolute sovereign, supported by his military bureaucracy, was 
to rule the people with a stern hand, and the object of his rule was 
not to be the betterment of the lot of the people but the strengthening 
of the military power of the state and its territorial expansion. De- 
spite the difference in time of over two thousand years between the 
Legalist system of ancient China and the Nazi system of present-day 
Germany, the basic resemblances between the political philosophies of 
the two systems are indeed striking. 

The amoral tone of Legalist philosophy shocked the majority of the 
ethically minded Chinese of the day, but then as now the rivalry 
between contending political philosophies was not limited to the field 
of mere academic debate. The different systems of political philoso- 
phy were actually being put into practice by the various principalities 
into which China was then divided. The ultimate proof of the valid- 
ity of a philosophic system lay in the success on the field of battle 
of the state which had adopted it. Judged by this standard, the 
totalitarianism of the Legalists proved stronger than early Confu- 
cianism or the other more moral political philosophies. Possibly this 
was because the Legalists were more ready to abandon outmoded ele- 
ments in Chinese civilization and also because their policy of standard- 
ization and unification in matters of government and economics made 
for greater efficiency. In any case, during the course of the third cen- 
tury before Christ, the Chinese principality which had led in the 
application of Legalist theories defeated and annexed all its adver- 
saries one after the other, and the Legalists became the founding 
fathers of the first Chinese empire. 

The Chinese imperial system of government, which grew out of this 
background naturally retained a certain totalitarian coloring, but the 
moralistic teachings of Confucius and other ethical philosophers soon 
so influenced the thought of the new empire that it could no longer 
be called truly totalitarian or even Legalist. Of course, the right 
of the government to control every aspect of the life of its citizens 
was never questioned. The people had no inalienable rights. They 
were mere pawns, and the government could dominate every aspect 
of their activities, controlling or monopolizing any trade or industry 
sufficiently profitable to attract its attention, or regulating, prohibit- 
ing or even persecuting any religion that met with its disapproval. 
However, as leadership in the new empire passed from the men of 
the sword to the men of peace, trained in the schools of moralistic 
political philosophy, the existence of moral principles inherent in 
human nature was again recognized, and it was again accepted that 
these moral principles took precedence over man-made laws. Moral 
excellence was assumed to be the only true basis for any right to rule, 
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and the objectives of good government were defined not in military 
but in ethical terms. ‘The absolutism of the Chinese imperial system 
resembled totalitarianism in many respects, but at the same time the 
humanitarianism and the high moral tone of its underlying theories 
were a far cry from what we think of as totalitarianism today. 

It was this Chinese imperial system which was transplanted to 
Japan in the seventh and eighth centuries and became the basis of 
Japanese government. Since the Japanese at the time were a rela- 
tively primitive people, they naturally accepted all of Chinese civili- 
zation they could understand and absorb, and they had little to add 
to it at first. They accepted the theory of an all-powerful auto- 
cratic emperor, transforming their own tribal high priest and chief 
to fit the role. They accepted the theory of the government’s right 
to control and regulate all aspects of life, although for long the gov- 
ernment was far too weak to put this theory into practice. They 
accepted the theory that moral principles were the foundation of 
good government, and even today Japanese incongruously describe 
their totalitarian system and their wars of conquest in terms of Con- 
fucian ethics. 

For several centuries Japan added little or nothing in theory or 
in practice to the Chinese political system and remained a backward 
peripheral area of Far Eastern civilization, reflecting very imper- 
fectly and in miniature the Chinese system. But all this was changed 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries by the rise in Japan of a feudal 
system resembling to an extraordinary degree the feudal system of 
medieval Europe. In place of the civil bureaucrat of China, the 
feudal warrior became the ruler in Japan. Early Japanese feudalism 
like that of Europe bore no resemblance to totalitarianism. In fact, 
in many ways it was the antithesis of a totalitarian system, but the 
rise of the military man to dominance was destined to influence pro- 
foundly the later development of totalitarianism in Japan, for it 
made of Japan the militarized state which it has remained ever 
since. 

The history of Japanese feudalism can be divided into two distinct 
periods. The first, which lasted into the fifteenth century, was char- 
acterized by a loose political and economic organization based upon 
the individual warrior. The second, which lasted from the late fif- 
teenth century until the middle of the nineteenth century was a 
period of what may be called unified feudalism. The same feudal 
hierarchy existed, and the old feudal concepts of personal loyalty 
were still strong, but in actuality the individual warrior had sunk 
into insignificance, and the basic unit of government and economy 
had become the feudal state or principality. 
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It was these feudal principalities of the sixteenth century which 
were the breeding ground of Japanese totalitarianism. In them the 
political philosophy of imperial China was revived, and the govern- 
ment of the feudal lord, taking the place of that of the Emperor, 
took for itself absolute and unlimited powers. But now, with the 
military man instead of the civil bureaucrat in control, the theory 
and practice of government resembled more that of the ancient Legal- 
ists than the intermediary stage of the Chinese empire. In the early 
sixteenth century Japanese leaders described their principalities as 
huge fighting machines, with the peasantry acting as the supply de- 
partment, the merchant class as the transport service and the ruling 
class of warriors as the striking force. They frankly admitted that 
the one great objective of their governments was to increase their 
military strength and to expand their domains. 

Totalitarianism reached maturity in Japan at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, when one dominant military faction, the 
Tokugawa, unified all the feudal principalities under its suzerainty. 
The whole nation became organized as one vast and complex military 
camp, and so it remained for the two and a half centuries of Toku- 
gawa rule. Never before in the history of either China or Japan 
had the common people been so completely and so rigorously con- 
trolied by any regime. Every aspect of their life and even of their 
thought was closely regulated. Japan became a veritable police state, 
with an all-pervading all-powerful secret police system not so unlike 
that of Germany today. 

The thoroughness and ruthlessness of Tokugawa rule are illustrated 
by some of the measures taken to enforce the Tokugawa policy of 
isolation. The size of ships was reduced by law to make oversea 
voyages difficult. All travel abroad was stringently prohibited, and 
the many thousands of Japanese then resident abroad were pro- 
hibited on pain of death from returning home. Except for a small 
group of Dutchmen kept under close surveillance and rigid control 
on a tiny island trading post, any occidental who dared set foot in 
Japan was summarily executed. Native Christians were relentlessly 
exterminated, not because of any deep antagonism to Christianity 
as a religion but simply as a political expedient. 

The Tokugawa regime with all its vestiges of feudalism was in 
many respects a sorry haphazard affair when judged by modern 
standards of totalitarian efficiency, but any regime willing and able 
to carry out policies which so drastically limited the social, economic 
and even spiritual freedom of its people is in essence thoroughly total- 
itarian. Clearly Japan at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
some three centuries before the world heard the name of Hitler, was 
fundamentally as much a totalitarian state as it is today. 
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Perhaps the most significant fact about the Tokugawa system is that 
it lasted more than two and a half centuries. During this long period 
the government attempted to control society and prevent people from 
changing their social or economic class. It endeavored to regulate 
economy so as to prevent any upsetting of the feudalistic land economy 
supporting the military caste, and it tried to guide and limit thought 
and philosophy in order to check the rise of doctrines felt to be injuri- 
ous to the status quo. Naturally such blind reactionary policies could 
not be successful in the long run no matter how efficient and ruthless 
the totalitarian regime might be. However, the remarkable thing is 
that they were as successful as they were for over two centuries. Des- 
pite its imperfections, Tokugawa totalitarianism in point of view of 
durability was perhaps the most successful totalitarian regime of 
modern times. Over two hundred years of oppressive rule with no 
revolt, uprising or disturbance of any consequence is an extraordinary 
record. 

The long Tokugawa period left an indelible mark on Japan. Dur- 
ing that period, and especially toward the end of it, there were some 
brave spirits who were in revolt against the system, but nonetheless 
the vast mass of Japanese during these two and a half centuries quietly 
accepted the all-pervasive control of the government. The Japanese 
as a people came to expect and accept governmental interference and 
guidance in all aspects of their lives. Despite their native energy and 
strength of will, they were molded into a well-disciplined and even 
docile people, perhaps more ready to recognize and follow authority 
than any other people in the world. In 1848 when the Germans were 
revolting against their rulers, the Japanese had already completed 
two hundred years of quiet and unquestioning acceptance of author- 
ity of a totalitarian nature. The difference is a crucial one. The 
Japanese have had a long start over the Nazis in whipping their 
people into shape. Asa result, while the Nazis must control the more 
unruly and individualistic German with a mailed fist, the Japanese 
leaders decade after decade have been able to control their people with 
a firm but apparently gentle and fatherly hand. 

The Tokugawa regime came to an end in 1868 with the Imperial 
Restoration, which put the emperor and a group of able men surround- 
ing him at the head of the old Tokugawa system. The next five dec- 
ades witnessed an amazing transformation in Japan, as many material 
aspects of occidental civilization were borrowed and mastered by the 
Japanese. The eyes of the world were caught by this brilliant out- 
ward metamorphosis and by Japan’s adoption of many institutions 
associated with the liberal movement in the West. 
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The establishment of such institutions as universal education and 
parliamentary government in Japan naturally gave occidentals the 
impression that Japan was becoming a liberal democracy of the west- 
ern type. However, certain fundamental factors in the Japanese sit- 
uation remained unchanged. Significantly, the reforms leading to- 
ward liberalism and toward parliamentary government originated 
with the government itself and not with the people. ‘The government 
was changing shape but not character, and the people remained as 
before, docile, disciplined} and expecting guidance from above. The 
police state organization of the Tokugawa was continued but now 
more efficiently with a modernized police force. Feudalistic mili- 
tarism was abolished but was soon replaced by the more dangerous 
militarism of the conscript army. Industry and commerce were tre- 
mendously expanded, but from the start the government, largely for 
military reasons, was the prime mover in the industrialization of Ja- 
pan and had a far greater contro] over business than was dreamed of 
in western Europe at that time. Universal education was a great step 
forward, but from the beginning the Japanese used compulsory educa- 
tion as a means of indoctrinating the people with nationalistic and 
militaristic propaganda. Long before the rise of the Nazis, the 
Japanese were cramming their primary school textbooks with lessons 
meant to teach absolute obedience to the government and readiness to 
die for national glory. 

The spread of liberalism and democracy in Japan was always more 
apparent than real. Behind the new forms of westernized Japan lay 
the old totalitarian mentality, not only on the part of the government 
but more significantly on the part of the people as well. Further- 
more, dangerous new elements were being added to this old totalitarian 
system. There was the greater efficiency of modern western techniques 
and instruments. There was also a new international orientation of 
all Japan’s policies. During the Tokugawa period isolation had been 
the keynote. Now Japan was out in world society again. A strong 
sense of nationalism, which Japan alone among Asiatic nations had de- 
veloped early in its history, came to the fore and, as in the totalitarian 
lands of Europe, became a prime tool of the government. The stay-at- 
home totalitarianism of the Tokugawa period rapidly changed into 
the jingoistic world-conquering totalitarianism of today, and Japanese 
domestic politics and foreign policies became major world problems. 

It would be misleading to give the impression that Japanese totali- 
tarianism progressed steadily through recent decades until it produced 
the present situation in Japan. The outwardly liberal reforms of the 
government set in motion a chain of developments which during the 
decade of the twenties became a runaway liberal movement led for the 
first time by the people themselves. Then for a short time the popu- 
larly elected Diet unseated governments, military budgets were cut, 
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strikes and labor disputes were frequent, and leftist thought was rife 
in intellectual circles. The whole totalitarian system seemed to be 
crumbling, and the people in increasing numbers began to think and 
act for themselves. 

The supporters of totalitarianism realized that the crisis had come 
and rallied to the support of the army as the strongest bulwark of 
the old system. There was no frontal clash. The army and its to- 
talitarian backers undermined the opposition by plunging the country 
into foreign wars, starting with Manchuria in 1931, which placed them 
and their motives beyond criticism and carried them to complete 
control of the government on a wave of popular patriotic fervor. The 
liberal movement suddenly withered away. Its roots were still too 
shallow, and in a few short years all the gains of the twenties were 
lost. During the decade since the Manchurian incident, Japan, under 
more clearly militaristic leadership than at any time since the fall 
of the Tokugawa, has hastened to make up for lost time in perfecting 
its modernized totalitarian system. ‘The people, who had started to 
stray from the rut of blind acceptance of authority, have been easily 
led back into it. During this period Nazi models have proved useful 
to the Japanese in many fields, but the foundations have remained 
Japanese through and through. 

The peaceful victory of the army in Japan has given Japan’s 
present totalitarian leadership a great advantage over the Nazis. 
The latter met and defeated their opponents, but the Japanese to- 
talitarians simply absorbed their opposition. As a result, in Japan 
there is no underground or even latent opposition. Every one has 
joined the winning side. 

Another distinct advantage Japanese totalitarian leadership has 
over the Nazi is its impersonality and anonymity. In Europe, dic- 
tatorship has been so closely associated with totalitarianism as to 
make the two seem at times synonymous, but Japan today, as through- 
out its history, shows its peculiar genius for impersonal group leader- 
ship. Dictatorship makes the totalitarian regimes of Europe 
peculiarly vulnerable to attack. Japanese totalitarianism, on the con- 
trary, is not even a many headed Hydra. It is a headless monster 
with its directive functions so dispersed as to defy direct attack. 

In such a brief exposition of so large a subject, sweeping general- 
izations and inevitable omissions produce a somewhat distorted pic- 
ture, but from even this sketchy account of Japanese totalitarianism 
two facts should emerge clearly: first, that Japanese totalitarianism 
is not a recent borrowing from the Occident but a thoroughly native 
Far Eastern product, and second, that it is in several respects stronger 
and more stable than its European counterpart. 
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Emergency Powers in the Last Centuries 
of the Roman Republic 


by Kurt von Fritz 


Polybius in a famous section of the sixth book of his history’ 
describes the Roman Republic as the most perfect example of what 
the Greeks called a mixed constitution that could be found in history. 
He tries to show that there existed not only a most perfect balance of 
power between the monarchic element represented by the consuls, the 
oligarchic element represented by the Senate, and the democratic ele- 
ment represented by the various assemblies of the people, but also 
that the Roman constitution contained the most elaborate provisions 
for making it impossible for even a combination of two of these three 
agencies to undertake any decisive action without the consent or 
against the will of the third one. 

Polybius’ analysis has been severely criticized on three counts: 
(1) because allegedly he failed to see that this constitution was not 
the product of theoretical speculation but the result of a century-long 
struggle between different groups and interests; (2) because he 
overestimated the possibility of regulating political life by constitu- 
tional provisions, and under-rated the power of actual political forces 
to break through the most elaborate constitutional barriers if the in- 
ternal conditions of the state are changing; (3) specifically because 
he did not realize that, the constitution notwithstanding, all the power 
in the state at his time was firmly in the hands of the ruling 
aristocracy. 

Whatever we may think of the first two criticisms? there can be 
hardly any doubt that the third criticism is at least partly justified. 
The comitia centuriata by which the magistrates were elected were 

so constructed that the wealthy classes always had the majority. 
None of the various assemblies of the people and of the plebs* had the 

1 Polybius VI, 11. 

?The first of the criticisms mentioned is hardly justified since the fragmentary state 
of Polybius’ work does not permit the conclusion that he was unaware of the historical 
background of the Roman constitution, and since some very brief remarks in chapter 11 
indicate rather the opposite. As to the second criticism the present paper as a whole 
will try to answer the question of how far it is justified. But it is perhaps not irrelevant 
to point out that Polybius, while convinced on general grounds that a mixed constitution 
has a better chance to last than an absolute monarchy, oligarchy, or democracy, expresses 
himself very cautiously concerning the future of the Roman constitution (op. cit., VI, 18) 


and actually points out in advance some of the causes which nearly a century later led 
to its destruction. 

5 The plebiscita or decrees of the plebs were originally restricted to matters of special 
concern to the plebs as distinguished from the people as a whole, which comprised both 
patricians and plebeians. But they had equal force with laws accepted by the assembly 
of the people and later became equally unrestricted in their field of application. 
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legal initiative, and the tribuni plebis, originally the legal repre- 
sentatives of the lower classes, who did have the legal initiative, had 
themselves become members of the new aristocracy which was re- 
cruited from patricians and wealthy plebeians alike. 

But if there did not exist any real balance of power between the 
different economic and political groups in the country it is still 
true that the struggle first against the monarchy and later of the 
plebeians against the patricians had resulted in a system of checks 
against independent action of any political agency which is unparal- 
leled in history. What Polybius says about the means by which the 
Senate could keep control over the magistrates, etc.,* is much less 
important in this respect than the two institutions of the collegiality of 
the supreme executive and of the tribuneship of the plebeians. The 
principle of collegiality implied not only that the two supreme magis- 
trates had absolutely equal competence and power,® but also that in 
case of disagreement the power of preventing action prevailed over 
the power to act.° This prevalence of preventive power is still more 
marked in the case of the tribuneship. For each of the ten tribunes 
had the right to intercede not only against any executive action of 
the consuls and the other regular magistrates but also against any 
action, including the legal initiative, of any one of his nine colleagues.” 
This excessive negative power of the tribunes was further supported 
by the sacrosanctitas or inviolability of the tribunes. To these two 
institutions one may add as another negative principle the right of 
every Roman citizen to appeal to the people against the punitive and 
coercive power of the magistrate. 

Considering the difficulties with which most modern states whose 
constitutions are based on a system of checks and balances have to 
struggle in times of internal and external crisis when quick action 
is necessary, it appears truly amazing that a state in which preventive 
power was so greatly favored over the power to act should not only 
have held its own in a most difficult geographical and strategic posi- 
tion, and when exposed to attacks by powerful enemies from all sides, 


«For details see op. cit., VI, 15-17. 

5Since continuous concurrent action of both consuls would have made orderly admin- 
istration impossible the consuls usually alternated in the conduct of current affairs when 
they were both present in the city. But this did not affect the right of either consul to 
intercede against any administrative action of his colleague when the latter had his turn. 

®“In re pari potiorem causam esse prohibentis” (see Dig. X, 3, 28; ef. also Livy I, 18, 
8, and II, 27, 1, and Suidas, s. v. farTos), 

7Mommsen has distinguished between the tribunician veto or the power of the tribune 
to intercede against an act of a magistrate and tribunician intercession or the power of 
the tribune to intercede against a decree of the Senate. Ancient tradition does not make 
this distinction. In fact intercession against a decree of the Senate must probably be 
interpreted not as intercession against the senatus consultum as such but as intercession 
in advance against any future action which a magistrate might take in execution of the 
senatus consultum in question. This is also very important for a full understanding of 
the effect of a senatus consultum ultimum on tribunician intercession (see infra note 27). 
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but should actually have conquered the greater part of the world then 
known, while at the same time it successfully weathered a good many 
dangerous internal crises. 

This miracle was in the main made possible by three factors. First 
among these factors is the stern education which down to the second 
century every Roman received under the authority of the pater 
familias and, as a result of this education, the strict adherence to old 
traditions which demanded the sacrifice of individual interests to the 
interests of the community. In the second place, there was the fact 
itself that all power in the state had become concentrated in the hands 
of the new patrician-plebeian aristocracy, all of whose members had 
a strong community of interests, and that the tribunes, the agents of 
the pledbs, had gradually been converted into agents of the community 
as a whole if not of the ruling class itself, so that over a considerable 
period they refrained from using their excessive negative powers 
in a fashion that might have proved harmful to the state. 

Considering, however, that one treacherous or stubborn tribune 
could have stopped even the most urgent administrative action, 
these two factors would hardly have sufficed to guarantee the safety 
of the state but for the addition of a third factor: the elaborate pro- 
visions for the use of emergency powers which had at all times 
formed an essential part of the Roman constitution.® 

These provisions for the use of emergency powers, if taken in the 
widest sense of the word, can roughly be brought under three heads.® 
In a community which, like Republican Rome, was almost constantly 
at war, it would have been impracticable to set a time limit to the 
emergency powers of the executive indispensable for the efficient 
conduct of a war, since this would have necessitated an almost con- 
tinuous suspension of the constitution. The problem presented by 
this difficulty was solved through the distinction of two spheres: 
domi and militiae: at home and in the field, with a continuous state 
of emergency in the latter field, and simultaneous freedom from the 
exercise of emergency powers in the former.” In order to keep 
these two spheres clearly separated the Romans invented the device 
of a limitation in space rather than in time: the sphere domi being 

8It is of course understood that the Roman constitution was not a written constitution 
but was based on the mos maiorum, that is, on those customs and political principles which 
in a long and turbulent history had gradually evolved and become universally acknowledged, 
and specifically on those institutions which came into being as a result of long internal 
struggles and in consequence of a victory over or a compromise between various political 
agencies, groups, or parties. 

*It is naturally quite impossible within the limited scope of this paper to discuss all 
the various agencies, like the decemviri legibus scribundis, the ofiice of the cura annonae, 
etc., which in various periods of Roman history were given what may be called emergency 
powers. But inasmuch as the creation of such agencies contributed to the overthrow of 
the republican constitution it will be discussed later. 

The institution of military law in modern democracies presents perhaps a certain 


analogy but in fact the difference between this modern device and the Roman distinction 
of militiae and domi is very great. 
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limited by the pomerium of Rome and later to a lesser degree ex- 
tended to the Italian peninsula while the sphere militiae comprised 
all the rest of the world. This had the advantage that the chief 
magistrates continuously possessed far-reaching powers where they 
were most urgently needed, but were automatically deprived of un- 
checked power when approaching the heart of the state, the seat and 
ultimate source of all legal power, where excessive authority in- 
vested in an individual might have become dangerous to political 
liberty. It had the disadvantage that the heart of the state was 
deprived of troops. But this danger revealed itself only when the 
Roman generals began to have armies which were more devoted to 
their leaders than to their country.” 

It is obvious that the emergency powers granted in the field 
militiae, while perfectly sufficient in ordinary wars conducted at a 
safe distance from the capital, must have proved insufficient in cases 
of immediate danger to the existence of the state when all forces of 
the community had to be directed toward one end. For these emer- 
gencies in the second degree, provision was made by the institution 
of the so-called dictatorship. It followed logically from the nature 
of the emergencies which this institution was to meet that the 
emergency powers of the dictator were not limited in space and did 
not stop at the pomerium, that the dictator had no colleague of equal 
competence and power,” and that he was not subject to tribunician 
intercession, but that his powers were confined within a strict and 
rather short time limit of six months, after which they ceased auto- 
matically. There is one feature of the institution of dictatorship 
which is perhaps worthy of special consideration. The dictator was 
not elected by the people or nominated by the Senate but appointed 
by the consul.”* This power of the consul to appoint a dictator on 
his own discretion may perhaps seem very dangerous to political 
liberty. But one has to keep in mind that the consul could not ap- 
point himself and that appointment of another man implied re- 
nunciation of a great part of his own authority. What is perhaps 
more important; even if there had been collusion between a consul 
and the prospective dictator, the latter, not having been elected by 
the people, could not claim to owe his power to popular support. 
Hence he could not hope to retain his authority after his term was 
over by the support of the followers through whom he had obtained 


it. 


11 See infra p. 226. 

2 Concerning later changes see infra p. 218. 

13The Senate, of course, at all times had had the right to call upon the consuls or on 
one of them for the appointment of a dictator. But the consul was not legally bound 
by this decision of the Senate. He could, on the other hand, act on his own discretion 


and without any previous decision of the Senate. 
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In spite of all this the fear that the vast powers granted to the dic- 
tator might sometimes be used for the re-establishment of monarchy 
was always kept alive. It is therefore not surprising that when the 
Roman state had become so powerful that danger to its existence from 
foreign enemies had become remote, attempts were made to curb the 
dictatorship under the ordinary constitutional limitations of execu- 
tive power. Probably around 300 B. C. appeal to the people against 
coercion by the dictator became possible. Some time later he became 
subject to tribunician intercession. In the year 217, when both consuls 
were absent, a dictator was for the first time elected by the comitia.™ 
In the same year the people decreed that the magister equitum should 
have equal competence and power with the dictator.° In the year 
216 a second dictator was appointed before the term of another dic- 
tator who had been appointed earlier in the year had expired.* In 
the year 210 a plebiscite was passed which ordered the consul to appoint 
Q. Fulvius dictator.” Though in this case the appointment was for- 
mally made by the consul, the dictator was actually appointed by the 
plebs since the consul was legally bound by the plebiscite. 

It is obvious that through these innovations the institution of dic- 
tatorship had become perfectly absurd. This is especially clear in 
the case of 217 B. C. To appoint a dictator and a magister equitum 
with equal power meant in fact replacement of the two ordinary chief 
executives during their term of office by two other chief executives 
who, since by now they were curbed by the provocatio ad populum 
and by tribunician intercession, had no more power than the former 
had possessed before the appointment of the dictator, and this with- 
out removal of the ordinary executives from office.* It is a sign of 
the sound political sense of the Romans that, soon after this, the in- 
stitution of dictatorship was in fact, though not legally, abolished.” 

This, however, left the state short of one of its most important emer- 
gency institutions. As long as the state was not threatened by any 
grave external or internal dangers the lack may not have been felt. 
But when in the second half of the second century new grave dangers 
arose from within, the need for some substitute for this institution 
became at once apparent. An attempt to create such a substitute was 


% Livy XXII, 8, 5 ff. This is by no means at variance with what bas been said concerning 
the advantage of appointment of the dictator by the consul as against popular election. 
In fact the realization of the danger to the constitution involved in the new procedure seems 
to have greatly contributed to the factual (though not legal) abolition of the institution 
of dictatorship after 203 B. C. The revival of the institution under Sulla and Caesar 
actually created something entirely new (see infra p. 227 and p. 229). 

16 Livy, loc. cit. and XXII, 25, 10 ff. 

16 Livy XXII, 57, 9, and XXIII, 22-23. 

17 Livy XXVII, 5, 16. 

%The absurdity of the whole procedure seems to have been recognized in the very 
same year since the magister equitum soon after his appointment renounced his equal 
power in favor of the dictator, and ancient tradition is unanimous in its condemnation. 

1 See supra note 14. 
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the so-called senatus consultum ultimum which was passed for the first 
time in 133 B. C.*°. Though a decree of this kind had never been passed 
before *! it was not a constitutional innovation in the proper sense of 
the word, but rather an attempt to make use in a special way of the 
third of the three great principles of legitimate emergency power 
which of old had formed an integral part of the Roman constitution.” 
It had always been acknowledged as a general principle that any vio- 
lation of constitutional law, not only by a magistrate but even by a 
private citizen, was justified and went unpunished if it could be clearly 
proved that such violation had been necessary in order to save the 
state from immediate danger. It is clear that a principle of this kind 
involved great dangers on account of the extreme vagueness of the 
concept of “danger to the state.” ?* It paved the way to any kind of 
violence and lawlessness if the perpetrators of such actions had reason 
to believe that the same spirit of partisanship which had moved them 
would prevail in the law courts.** It was equally possible that in a 
real emergency necessary action would not be taken because the risk 
was too great if it was doubtful what the attitude of the law courts 
would be if the matter was later brought before them.*> It was the 
purpose of the senatus consultum ultimum ** to overcome these dangers 
by an attempt to regulate in some way what was essentially not sub- 
ject to regulation. 

This new political device was in fact nothing but an official state- 
ment of the opinion of the Senate that a state of emergency existed and 
that measures should be taken for the defense of the Republic.”" It 
had no specific consequences. Even the consuls to whom the consultwm 


201 cannot find any cogent reason for disbelleving the ancient tradition (Val. Max. III, 
2, 17, and Plut. Ti. Gracch. 18) concerning the s. c. wu. of 133, though H. Last (C. A, H. 
IX, 84 ff.) seems to believe that the earliest case of a 8. c. u. belongs to the year 121. 

217t is universally agreed that the earlier cases of s. consulta ultima found in Livy are 
not historical. 

2 The correct interpretation of the nature of the s. co. u. (against Mommsen’s theory, 
which up to then had been almost universally accepted) was given by H. Last in the 
Cambridge Ancient Hist. IX, 84 ff. 

% The expression used by the Romans means literally “defense of the Republic.” They 
say that an action is to be taken or was taken “pro re publica defendenda.”’ 

24 For examples see infra p. 227. 

>If two parties were striving for power it was not impossible for members of each of 
them to claim that they found it necessary to act in defense of the Republic against the 
other party. 

% This term which is commonly used by modern historians was not the official designa- 
tion of the measure but was used by Caesar (de bello civili I, 5, 3) when he characterized 
it as an action Justified only in cases of extreme emergency. 

27 See supra note 22. The nature of the senatus consultum ultimum as a declaration 
of a state of emergency implies that tribunician intercession against this decree, which 
would actually have been an intercession against all future executive actions in execution 
of the decree (see supra note 7) was impossible. But, contrary to an almost universally 
accepted opinion of modern scholars, it also implies that intercession against individual 
executive acts or other decrees of the senate was possible even immediately following a 
senutus consultum ultimum, if such actions or decrees were clearly not necessitated by 
the emergency. There is at least one certain case (cf. Caesar, de bello civ. 1, 6, 4: de 
Fausto impedit Philippus, tribunus plebis) in which a tribune interceded against a decree 
of the Senate immediately following a s. c. u. and in which this intercession was considered 
valid. 
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was customarily addressed were not obliged to undertake any specific 
and extraordinary action unless they deemed it necessary.* If, on the 
other hand, a consul or other magistrate did take action following a 
senatus consultum ultimum, he nevertheless could later be put on trial 
if under normal circumstances his action would have been uncon- 
stitutional. For it was still possible to argue that his action had not 
been made necessary by the emergency.” In spite of this the new device 
was of very great practical importance because it laid the burden 
of proof on those who denied that the action was justified by the 
state of emergency which had been officially acknowledged by the Sen- 
ate. Since it was addressed to the consuls, and sometimes to certain 
other magistrates also who were specifically designated, it tried to 
give some direction to the otherwise absolutely irregular use of emer- 
gency action, and it removed to some extent the danger that necessary 
action would not be taken because of the very great risk involved. 

In order to remove the uncertainty as to the side from which the 
danger to the state was threatening, the senatus consultum ultimum 
was later often coupled with or preceded or followed by two similar 
political devices, the declaration “contra rem publicam” and the so- 
called hostis-declaration. The former stated that a certain action rep- 
resented or would represent *° a danger to the state, the latter that a 
certain individual was threatening the existence of the Republic. 

It is clear that these new political devices, which were perfectly 
legal since they did nothing but to make use of a constitutional prin- 
ciple which had always been acknowledged, placed powerful new 
weapons in the hands of the Senate in its struggle against revolu- 
tionary forces. But this weapon could be effective only if the fol- 
lowing conditions were fulfilled: (1) dissension within the Senate 
must not reach such a pitch as to make a clear decision concerning the 
direction from which danger to the state was threatening impossible; 
(2) the executive must be reliable. This implied that the executive 
was willing to follow the advice of the Senate since he was not legally 
obliged to do so,! that the executive was strong enough to deal effec- 
tively with the threatening forces, and that the executive, after 
having taken adequate measures, would not abuse the powers en- 


In the year 1383 P. Mucius Scaevola refused to take the action desired by the Senate 
immediately after a s. c. #. had been passed. There is no indication anywhere in 
ancient tradition that this refusal] was ever considered illegal by anybody. 

*® An example of this is the famous case of Cicero who was exiled because he had 
ordered the execution of a large number of Roman citizens during the emergency created 
by the Catilinarian rebellion and following a 8s. o. t. 

*The declaration can be used as a warning against an intended or suspected future 
action. In this case the formula is “contra rem publicam factum iri.” But it can also 
declare an action already taken, for instance, intercession of a tribune, dangerous to the 
existence of the state (Contra rem publicam factum esse). In this case it expresses 
the opinion of the Senate that emergency measures against this action or against the 
man who took it are justified and advisable. 

81 See supra p. 219 and note 28. 
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trusted to him so as to overthrow the constitution which he was called 
upon to defend. Since, on the other hand, the military force was 
throughout firmly in the hands of leaders who belonged exclusively 
to the ruling class, * and since the people could not legally and during 
the period in question did not actually take action unless called upon 
to do so by members of the ruling class there were no other dangers 
to the constitution. In other words, in spite of the slave rebellions 
of the first century B. C. and many other disturbances there never 
was serious danger of a successful revolution from below. ‘The only 
real danger to the state could come from dissension within the ruling 
class itself. In fact the internal disintegration of the state began 
when the power of the ruling class was most firmly established and 
practically unchallenged. 

How then did it come about that the powerful weapons in the hands 
of the established authority in the end proved of no avail and that the 
emergency power which had been created as a safeguard of the Re- 
public in some of its forms later became a means toward its destruc- 
tion? It is an example of the irony of history that Ti. Sempronius 
Gracchus, the first of the great Roman revolutionaries, belonged to the 
highest aristocracy * and was a relative and admirer of Scipio Aemil- 
ianus, the model of old Roman virtue and the leader of the conserva- 
tive forces * in the state. The circle around Scipio had for a long time 
observed with great concern how the Roman peasantry had steadily 
decreased in numbers while the city proletariat in Rome had increased 
in even greater proportion. They were convinced that both mili- 
tarily and politically the strength and stability of the Roman state 
depended on its middle class and that the gradual disappearance of 
this class threatened future disaster. As a remedy they advocated 
restoration to the state of part of the large public domains in Italy 
which had been lent to large estate owners but which legally remained 
public property, and subsequent division of this land into farms of 
moderate size on which people without landed property could be 
settled as peasants. The plan aroused a storm among the majority 


The case of Marius is not a real exception to this rule. For though Marius was a 
homo novus he did not engage in revolutionary activities until he had legally acquired a 
leading position in the state and even then not for the benefit of the lower classes but in 
pursuance of his personal grievances against the majority of the Senate. 

33 The fact that the branch of the gens Sempronia to which the Gracchi belonged was 
plebeian is of no importance in this connection since Tiberius’ father had been consul 
and censor and one of the sternest and most unyielding champions of the oligarchic rule 
of the senatorial nobility, while his mother belonged to the most noble patrician gens 
Cornelia. 

*% By “conservative forces” I do not mean the reactionaries who thought of nothing but 
the preservation of their immediate interests, regardless of the future of the community 
and even of their own class, but those men who, with a clearer vision, tried to preserve the 
essential political structure of the state by strongly advocating large economic reforms 
through lawful procedure, yet were opposed to any attempt to carry through such reforms 
by violation of the constitution and revolutionary action. 
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of the Senators who considered themselves the rightful if not strictly 
legal owners of such property, and when it became apparent that the 
measure could not be carried against such powerful opposition with- 
out violating the constitution, Scipio abandoned his plan or post- 
poned its execution until a more favorable time. 

His caution was considered weakness by the young idealist Ti. 
Gracchus. When in December, 134, he became tribune of the people he 
at once brought before the people a law concerning the distribution 
of public domains. His proposal was moderate in virtue of the pro- 
vision that each of the estate owners who had come into possession 
of state land should be allowed to retain 500 acres for himself and 
9250 acres for each of his sons up to a sum total of 1000 acres. But in 
this moderate form he was resolved to carry it through at all costs. 
When one of his fellow-tribunes, Octavius, interceded and negotiations 
concerning withdrawal of the intercession came to nothing, he asked 
the people to declare that Octavius had forfeited his tribuneship and 
had him removed by force when the assembly enthusiastically as- 
sented. Though this was a clear violation of the constitution the law 
was now accepted and even the Senate abided by the decision.**> But 
Tiberius, in spite of this success, was no longer able to stop on the 
road of illegality. Some of his opponents threatened to kill him as 
soon as he was no longer protected by his inviolability as a tribune. 
In order to save his life he tried to be re-elected for the following year 
though this was forbidden by law. When the people began to vote 
for him even against the intercession of several tribunes, the Senate 
for the first time decreed a senatus consultum ultimum, and when the 
consul refused to act (see supra note 28), some of the oligarchic lead- 
ers took the law into their own hands and killed Tiberius and many 
of his followers. 

There can be no doubt whatever that Tiberius had several times 
violated the constitution and that his violent agitation in the end had 
become a real danger to the state. But it is equally clear that the 
distribution of land which he had carried through by unconstitu- 
tional means was in the interest not only of the community as a whole 
but of the very class the majority of which opposed him with such 
violent passion. From a long-range point of view it was the short- 
sightedness of his opponents no less than his own illegal procedure 
which started the Republic on the road toward destruction. 

For a short while, however, it looked as if a peaceful solution might 
still be possible. The moderate reformists in the Senate, among them 


*=Tt had always been an acknowledged principle of the Roman constitution that the 
assemblies of the people had no legal initiative but that, once the people had expressed 
its will by a regular vote in a legally convoked assembly, this expression of the popular 
will became law even if the vote itself had been taken in violation of constitutional 
procedure, 
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Scipio,*® supported the execution of the agrarian reforms now that 
they had become law, and a large part of the public domain was actu- 
ally distributed under the direction of the commission set up at the 
proposal of Ti. Gracchus.*7 It was only when dangerous conflicts 
with allied Italian communities which had also come into possession 
of domain lands developed ** that Scipio withdrew his support. On 
his initiative a plebiscite was passed by which the Tiberian commis- 
sion was dissolved and the further distribution of land entrusted to 
the consul and censors with the aim and consequence that the further 
execution of the law was gradually abandoned.® 

Political passions, however, proved too strong for a peaceful solu- 
tion. A few days after the plebiscite had been passed Scipio was 
found dead in his bed, and the opinion was widespread that he had 
been assassinated by radical adherents of Ti. Gracchus. This was an 
indication of a state of mind. Much more important was the fact that 
soon after the radical reformists found a new passionate and gifted 
leader in Tiberius’ brother Gaius. He continued the reforms of his 
brother by the establishment of colonies of Roman proletarians both 
in Italy and overseas in North Africa.*? But his brother’s fate had 
taught him that in order to achieve his aims against embittered op- 
position he would have to secure a much more powerful position than 
the tribunate (to which he was elected for 123) as such would give 
him. He tried to win a strong following among the proletariat at 
Rome by initiating large distributions of grain at a nominal price to 
poor citizens in the capital. This measure naturally caused a great 


8% Scipio declared publicly that he approved of Tiberius’ assassination, because he had 
violated the constitution and endangered the Republic, but that he favored his laws. In 
this he was quite consistent since he had always approved of Tiberius’ aims but dis- 
approved of his methods. It is quite possible that he hoped for some time that through 
the sacrifice of Tiberius’ life it might become possible to carry through the necessary 
reforms without further danger to the state. 

7 According to the Sempronian law the commission was to be elected annually by the 
people. It consisted at first of Tiberius Gracchus, his brother Gaius, and his father-in-law 
Appius Claudius. After his death Tiberius was replaced by Gaius’ father-in-law, P. Crassus 
Mucianus. This commission was annually re-elected until 130, and when Crassus and 
Appius Claudius had died they were replaced by two other fervent adherents of Tiberius: 
M. Fulvius Flaccus and C, Papirius Carbo. It was only in 129 that the commission was 
dissolved. 

% Since these communities had received domain land on the basis of treaties and often 
in compensation for other claims their case was entirely different from the case of the 
wealthy Roman citizens who had come into possession of such land. 

*” The fact that in the preceding years about 80,000 new farms had been created on 
reclaimed domain land shows clearly that the planned reform had been carried through 
to a very large extent before the further execution of the law was gradually abandoned 
following the plebiscite of the year 129. 

“It is, of course, quite impossible within the framework of this paper to discuss the 
question of how far Gaius tried to take up the agrarian reforms again at the point at 
which they had been abandoned following the year 129 and how far his measures repre- 
sented something new. Whether, like his brother, he made provisions only for the reset- 
tlement of proletarians on farms, or whether in making the choice of the colonial settle 
ments he tried to provide also for those who were better suited for commercial enterprise, 
the fundamental aim was the same: to reduce the city proletariat as much as possible 
by giving them an opportunity of becoming economically independent in the new settlements. 
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influx of poor citizens into the capital and so increased the city pro- 
letariat which his and his brother’s agrarian laws had been meant to 
decrease. He tried to cause a rift between the moneyed aristocracy of 
the eguites and the senatorial nobility and succeeded in winning 
the support of the former. With this double support he successfully 
tried further to reduce the power of the Senate and to concentrate 
more and more power in his own hands. During his two tribunates * 
the Senate put up little resistance. But when he had failed in an 
attempt to have himself re-elected for the third time it was not long 
before the storm broke. Attempts were made to have his colonial laws 
repealed. ‘These attempts were accompanied by riots and bloodshed. 
When Gaius, in an attempt to dissociate himself from his too hot- 
headed adherents, inadvertently violated the constitution by inter- 
rupting a tribune who was just addressing the people, another sen- 
atus consultum ultimum was passed. The events of 133 were repeated 
on a larger scale. Gaius and many of his followers were killed on the 
spot, and this immediate slaughter was followed by mass arrests and 
mass executions. 

The Gracchan disturbances had revealed that the majority of the 
nobility would not peacefully acquiesce in any reforms, even the most 
necessary, to the detriment of their immediate financial interests. The 
ease, on the other hand, with which the Senate had disposed of a man 
of the talents and popular appeal of Gaius Gracchus showed that the 
established authority could not be overthrown and was hardly threat- 
ened by a revolution from below. Most shortsighted in regard to 
their own long-range interests, the intransigent majority of the Senate 
had handled the immediate situation with some skill. They gave way 
as long as the constitution compelled them to do so. But whenever 
their opponents took the first step in violating the law they made the 
most extreme use of the emergency powers granted them by the 
mos maiorum in order to crush the hated reformers. 

Soon, however, it was to become apparent that in their intransigent 
epposition to the Gracchan reforms the die-hards in the Senate had 
themselves forged the weapons which were to be used for the destruc- 
tion not only of their own supremacy, but of the Republic. 

One of the most decisive elements in this development was a change 
in the character of the Roman army. Up to the end of the second 
century the core of the Roman army had consisted of citizens who had 
sufficient property to buy their own equipment.*? The decrease of the 

“In the period between the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus and the first tribunate of 
his brother Gaius the law forbi@ding the re-election of a tribune (see supra p. 222) seems 
to have been repealed, but it is not certain in which year. 

“In times of great emergency exceptions had sometimes been made before this time, 
and volunteers had been accepted from property classes which were not ordinarily called 
up for military service. But up to the last quarter of the second century this had never 


been done on a large scale and, above all, not for a very long period of service, so that 
it had not been of political importance. 
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middle class threatened to deplete this reservoir of manpower at a 
time when the extension of Roman rule over an ever greater area 
had made the continuous levy of large armies imperative. One of the 
aims of the reforms advocated by Tiberius Gracchus had been to rem- 
edy this situation; and inasmuch as these reforms had actually been 
carried through they did result in a considerable improvement. Yet 
there were other reasons for the development of professional armies 
which could not have been made ineffective by land distributions in 
Italy alone. For the extension of the Roman Empire made it neces- 
sary to keep armies in readiness for longer periods and farther away 
from the homeland, and men with property in Italy were naturally 
eager to get home as soon as possible. 

This, however, does not mean that it was a priori impossible, by a 
wise application and extension of the plans of the Gracchi to work out 
a system by which the empire could have been kept under control 
without jeopardizing the republican constitution, if only the reform- 
ists and their ultra-conservative opponents had agreed on a common 
solution instead of fighting each other with unrelenting fury. But in 
the blind desire to do harm to their political adversaries both parties 
acted against their best interests and defeated their own aims. Gaius’ 
attempt, with the help of his colleague Rubrius, to create large over- 
seas settlements of Roman citizens was certainly a step in the right 
direction and might have helped to forestall the development which 
led to the downfall of the republican constitution.*® The assassina- 
tion of Gaius by his political enemies, however, prevented an effective 
extension of these measures until it was too late and what had been 
intended as a safeguard of the Republic became a means toward its 
destruction.** 

The failure of the attempt to bring about a sufficient increase in 
the number of propertied citizens made an extension of military serv- 
ice to the poorer classes inevitable. It was on the initiative of Gaius 
himself, though this was contrary to the aims of his reforms, that the 
state took over the burden of supplying the troops with clothing. 
This was a comparatively small innovation. But in the following 
two decades the property qualifications for army service were continu- 
ally reduced until in 108 Marius abolished all restrictions and accepted 
an unlimited number of volunteers from the proletariat. From then 

¢It is true that, even if overseas settlements of Roman citizens had been created on 
a large scale, it would naturally still have been necessary to supplement the troops which 
could have been drawn from them by troops from the homeland and by foreign auxiliaries 
whenever special emergencies arose in a region. But the fact that the foreign auxiliaries 
in the Roman army did not become a danger to Roman supremacy until many centuries 
had passed seems to indicate that a combination of different kinds of military service might 
very well have been worked out to the advantage of the Republic if the settlement plans 


of Gaius Gracchus had been extended and carried through over a longer period. 
See infra, p. 227. 
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on the Roman army became rapidly an army of professional soldiers 
who were more attached to their leaders than to the Republic. Offi- 
cially both the drafted soldiers and the volunteers still enlisted for a 
particular war and were supposed to return home when the war was 
over. But not only did military operations on the outskirts of the 
empire now often extend over a considerable period of time; what 
was much more important, the proletarian soldiers who had become 
accustomed to camp life, who had no other place to go and often 
no other means of subsistence—their share in the booty having been 
consumed as fast as it was gained—were naturally eager to enlist 
again, and there was always a war somewhere. When after many 
years of service they finally returned to civil life, some provision had 
to be made for them; usually by an allotment of land. But since there 
was no general law to that effect it was through the political pressure 
and influence of their general that they must obtain satisfaction of their 
needs. It was another example of the irony of history. The distribu- 
tion of state Jand, as envisaged by the Gracchi, was meant to create 
a strong middle class as a conservative element. These measures had 
been violently opposed and, after some initial success, defeated by the 
reactionaries in the Senate. This opposition promoted a develop- 
ment in the course of which the distribution of state land became a 
means by which ambitious generals secured the allegiance of their 
soldiers in the attempt to raise themselves to a position of power 
beyond the limitations set by the republican constitution and above 
their fellow-nobles. 

There was still another danger which developed in direct conse- 
quence of the methods used by the ultra-conservatives in their struggle 
against the Gracchan reforms. The veto power of the tribunes had 
been meant to protect the plebs against oppressive measures of the 
magistrates and the Senate. The reactionaries, through Tiberius’ 
colleague in the tribuneship, Octavius, had used this power to make 
legal acceptance of Tiberius’ reforms impossible, and when the Gracchi 
pursued their aims in violation of the constitution the Senate had 
declared an emergency and crushed them. 

This combination of constitutional devices used by the reactionaries 
may have seemed very clever. If they had the support of only one 
of the ten tribunes, they could, in consequence of the prevalence of 
negative over positive power,** prevent any legislation unsuitable to 
them. By means of the new emergency devices, the senatus consultum 
ultimum, the decree contra rem publicam, etc., they themselves, on 
the other hand, were able to override tribunician intercession if a 
reasonable pretense could be found for the declaration that the state 


© See supra, note 7. 
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was endangered.** There was however a serious flaw in this seem- 
ingly impregnable position. The new emergency devices, on account 
of their tumultuous nature, could be used only sparingly. They had 
the purpose of overcoming to some extent the dangerous vagueness of 
the concepts “emergency” and “danger to the state” and of the prin- 
ciple that any action was legal if performed in defense of the state. 
They tried to overcome this danger by indicating who, in preference 
to others, should act in defense of the Republic and by pointing out 
from which direction, in the opinion of the Senate, the danger was 
threatening. But on the very first occasion on which a senatus 
consultum ultimum had been decreed the consul who had been called 
upon to take appropriate action refused to do so and action had 
then been taken by others and in a most tumultuous fashion.*7 The 
danger that something similar might happen again could not be en- 
tirely removed by the new emergency devices because of the nature 
of the general constitutional principle from which they were derived. 
These devices, therefore, were bound to become ineffective when, in the 
decades preceding the civil war of 49 B. C., obstructionist tactics by 
the tribunes became common practice. Considerable time elapsed 
before this practice, which contributed so much to the downfall of 
the Republic, was fully developed. But the example had been given 
by the reactionaries in their struggle against the reforms of Tiberius 
Gracchus. 

The consequences of the new organization of the Roman army be- 
‘ame apparent when in the early decades of the first century B. C. 
Roman armies repeatedly fought against Roman armies, when Cinna 
for four years established a terroristic regime in the capital—a regime 
based on military power—and when Sulla, after having reconquered 
the city, established a regime no less bloody than that of his predeces- 
sor. Sulla had come as the savior of the Senate and of legitimate 
authority. But in order to retrieve the state from the disorder into 
which it had fallen he insisted that he be made dictator by law, a 
procedure which had always been considered dangerous to political 
liberty ** and a thing which had never been done before without definite 
limitation in time. Nominally this was a revival of an old legitimate 


46 In the time of the Gracchi, emergency decrees had not been used to override tribunician 
intercession. But this was rather incidental. For the Gracchi wished to carry through 
positive reforms. It was against these that the reactionaries directed their efforts, and in 
this struggle they themselves occasionally made use of tribunician intercession if one of 
their own men succeeded in being elected to the collegium of the tribunes. But there could 
be no doubt whatever that the traditional principles of legitimate emergency action made 
it possible to override tribunician intercession if it was possible to argue that the safety 
of the state was directly endangered by it. It was therefore only logical that in the em- 
bittered party struggle of the following period the new emergency devices, especially the 
decree contra rem publicam, were often used against tribunician intercession. 

47 See supra, p. 220, and note 28. 

48 See supra, p. 217, and note 14. 
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institution which had become obsolete some 120 years before. Actually 
the old constitutional emergency device provided a cloak of legitimacy 
for the establishment of an autocratic rule based on military force. 
But, to the suprise of many, the new autocratic ruler abdicated volun- 
tarily after having forced the acceptance of a new constitution which 
placed greater powers than ever in the hands of the Senate and relieved 
the state of at least some of the excessive checks to positive action, 
notably by placing certain restrictions on tribunician intercession. 

The example set by Sulla, however, proved more effective than his 
constitution. Cinna’s revolution, which was supported by the famous 
generals Marius and Sertorius, had proved that with the new military 
organization *° it was possible for a man to be re-elected consul indefi- 
nitely with only the faintest pretense of constitutional procedure, un- 
less another general with a stronger army removed him by force. Sulla 
had shown that in an emergency like this a general could appear as 
savior of the state and obtain autocratic power more or less legitimately 
by an extension of the old emergency institution provided for by the 
constitution. The consequences of these examples were soon to become 
apparent. 

In the decade after the death of Sulla, piracy in the Mediterranean 
had grown to unheard-of proportions. When in 67 B. C. the corn 
supply for the population of Rome was threatened, energetic meas- 
ures became imperative. Pompey, who as a very young man had been 
one of Sulla’s most brilliant lieutenants, and who in 70 had obtained 
the consulship six years before he reached the legal age and not without 
some military pressure, was now entrusted by a special law with sweep- 
ing powers for a period of three years. The powers entrusted to 
him, though they do not come under the head of one of the ordinary 
emergency provisions, must certainly be called emergency powers, since 
they extended farther than the powers of regular magistrates and were 
given to him so that he might deal with an immediate emergency. He 
was given command over an enormous navy and army, a staff of 
twenty-four Jegati with praetorian imperium, and equal imperium 
with the provincial governors in their own provinces within a limit of 
fifty miles from the sea. His power extended farther in time than 
that of the dictators in the older period, but did not, like that of the 
dictators, extend to the city of Rome. The potential danger to political 
liberty, therefore, at this time of Pompey’s career lay not so much 
in the legal powers granted to him as in the size of his army and 
the new relationship between the armies of this period and their 
leaders.”° 

This does not mean that Pompey ever intended to overthrow the 
republican constitution by force of arms. But there were other 


“See supra, p. 226. 
© See supra, p. 226. 
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means of achieving the same end in a more subtle fashion. While 
Pompey completed his task brilliantly, Cicero as consul at Rome 
discovered and defeated the Catilinarian conspiracy. If one may judge 
from Pompey’s later conduct it is very probable that he had wished 
the conspiracy to have an initial success so that he, like Sulla, could 
come back as the savior of the state and so attain an extraordinary posi- 
tion in the state, which he probably did not intend to give up again as 
Sulla had done. But when he found on his return that the state had 
already been saved he did not try to attain his aims by violence and 
renounced his powers as required by law. 

He soon found out that in order first to regain and then to keep his 
extraordinary position he needed a continuous state of emergency. 
He also found that he had rivals for the first position in the state and 
that the Senate was not willing to acknowledge his position above 
the constitution without a struggle. In the ensuing struggle of indi- 
viduals and groups for leadership the most excessive use was made 
of the negative powers of the tribunes, which had been fully restored 
in 70 B. C.,* so that the whole administration was frequently paralyzed 
for long periods of time. Finally two personalities and two methods 
rose to decisive importance: Caesar, who created for himself a vast 
empire in Gaul with an enormously large army which was to enable 
him to win supreme power by force if he could not obtain it by legal 
means, and Pompey, who still pursued his policy of creating emergen- 
cies so that he might be called upon to assume supreme authority as 
savior of the state.** There can hardly be any doubt that in the last 
years before the Civil War of 49 he favored Caesar with the full know]l- 
edge that Caesar would try to overthrow the constitution so that he 
himself might assume against Caesar the role which Sulla had played 
in the struggle against Cinna.®* He waited too long and was de- 
feated; Caesar erected his monarchy by military force. After his 
assassination it soon became apparent that the Republic was doomed 
and that the question was only whether his successor would follow his 
methods er those of Pompey or a combination of both. 


51 The restrictions placed on tribunician intercession by Sulla (see supra, p. 228) were 
removed on the initiative of Pompey in his first consulate. The promise that he would 
favor abolition of these restrictions had won him enthusiastic endorsement of his candi- 
dacy by large sections of the people. It would perhaps be rash to conclude that Pompey 
at this early period in his career favored removal of Sulla’s restrictions on tribunician 
intercession with the view that restoration of the full powers of the tribunes might lead 
to emergencies which he, Pompey, would then be called upon to overcome. But traces of 
his later policy of favoring and promoting emergencies for the sake of his own aggrandize- 
ment can be discovered rather early in his career. 

52 For details see Eduard Meyer’s brilliant book, Caesars Monarchie und das Prinzipat des 
Pompeius, 3rd ed., Stuttgart, 1922. 

53 For a detailed analysis of this last phase of Pompey’s policy see my articles, ‘“‘Pompey’s 
Policy before and after the Outbreak of the Civil War of 49 B. C.,” Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc., 
vol. 73, pp. 145-80, and “Political Psychology and Political Technique in the Period of the 
Civil War of 49 B. C.,” to be published in an early issue of the Pol. Sci. Quar. 
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What Mommsen and his successors have said about the rottenness 
of the Roman aristocracy as the cause of the downfall of the Roman 
Republic is quite correct. But it is also to some extent misleading. In 
spite of the selfishness and shortsightedness of the majority of the 
nobility it was also possessed of some truly great qualities, the lack 
of which was sorely felt when after the repeated bloodbaths of the 
civil wars it was more and more replaced by “yes-men” in the Senate 
and by subaltern administrators with no personal pride and sense of 
honor, who were only too willing to submit to every whim of a despotic 
ruler. It is also true that the Roman constitution had serious short- 
comings in the superiority of the power to prevent over the power to 
act and in the vagueness of the emergency institutions which were 
meant to counterbalance this superior negative power. Nevertheless 
the lessons to be learned from the downfall of the Roman Republic 
can be applied to any republic, whether aristocratic or democratic, 
and to any constitution which is based on a system of checks and bal- 
ances. Any constitution which places strict checks on the power of 
the executive can be misused for the obstruction of necessary reforms 
or of urgent action. Any emergency powers overriding the ordinary 
checks provided for by a constitution can be abused to the detriment 
of political liberty. But it is an error to believe that necessary reforms 
can be indefinitely postponed or that the executive can be kept in check 
by preventing him from taking necessary action. In either case, if 
no legal remedy can be found in time, a reaction will set in which may 
result in the destruction of the constitution. The survival of political 
liberty and of a constitutional system of checks and balances therefore 
depends above all on the wisdom of those in whom the constitution 
has vested the power of preventing executive action. 


Individualism in the Middle Ages 
by Sidney Painter 


Many observers of the contemporary world have noted the exist- 
ence of a strong tendency toward the organization of society into a 
hierarchy of corporations. While this trend is, of course, most strik- 
ing in the Fascist states, it is apparent in the democracies as well. 
Some at least of these observers are inclined to state that such or- 
ganization for mutual co-operation is a natural feature of times of 
stress. When human civilization is rolling along on an even course, 
individualism can be given free rein, but it must be curbed in eras 
of crisis. As an example they point to the time of stress that fol- 
lowed the collapse of the Carolingian Empire and the corporate 
society that grew out of it. Hence it seems both “timely” and in 
accord with the program of the American Historical Association to 
examine the corporate society of the Middle Ages to see what scope 
it allowed to individualism and how it became metamorphosed into 
the laissez faire civilization of later times. 

First, let us see how completely medieval society was in fact or- 
ganized into corporations and to what extent they suppressed in- 
dividualism. All Christians were members of the Church Militant. 
The medieval church has been described as an international state, 
but it seems equally proper to speak of it as a vast holding company. 
Monasteries, universities, military orders, cathedral chapters, and 
parish churches were all subsidiary corporations. The by-laws of 
these corporations, the canon law and the various rules, governed 
strictly the political, economic, social, and religious life of the regu- 
lar and secular clergy. Scarcely less complete was their control over 
every phase of the layman’s existence. His attitude toward his secu- 
lar rulers, his economic relations with other men, and his most inti- 
mate domestic intercourse were all affected to some extent by the 
prescriptions of canon law. 

The rigidity of the church’s control over human behavior was 
obviously mitigated by the nature of her disciplinary system. While 
she bent every effort to extirpate those who defied her laws, she never 
expected to banish sin. Individualism in the guise of human frailty 
was amply provided for by the system of confession and penance. 
In this connection it is important to notice that, whatever its theory 
may have been, in practice the church permitted the performance 
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of penance by contributions to its work or to causes approved by it. 
Hence her disciplinary system bore far less heavily on the rich than 
on the poor. 

The church was a universal corporation whose laws governed all 
those activities of man which touched directly upon her interests, 
But for the layman there were wide spheres of life where the 
church’s laws provided only the most general principles. There, 
other corporations held sway. Some had definite organizations and 
by-laws like those of the church and its subsidiaries—others were 
far more amorphous. In the first class clearly belong the guilds of 
the mercantile and industrial classes. They closely controlled the 
economic life of their members and to a fair extent their political 
and social relations. Often the members of a guild organized as a 
confrérie formed a subsidiary corporation of the church. 

When historians write about the corporate society of the Middle 
Ages, they are clearly thinking primarily of the highly organized 
clerical, mercantile, and industrial groups. But these included nu- 
merically but a small part of the population. The agricultural labor- 
ing class and their noble lords had no such definite corporations. 
Yet using the term loosely it can be said that these groups made 
use of corporate organization in rather vague forms. Over a con- 
siderable part of western Europe the typical agricultural unit was 
the village community with its open fields and commons of various 
sorts. The economic life of the villagers was governed by the tra- 
ditional custom of the village. Certainly there was little scope for 
individualism in the agricultural activities of the peasant. In short 
the village group might be called a corporation and its customs by- 
laws. Luchaire has pointed out that some French village communi- 
ties sought to legalize and formalize their corporate character by 
obtaining from their lords charters similar to those granted to towns. 

Although the organizations in which the agricultural population 
participated were primarily economic in purpose, most of them had 
some political functions. As a rule the village community acted as 
an entity in dealing with its lord. In England there were local 
political corporate bodies, the shire, hundred, township, and tithing. 
The shire could bargain with the crown. The shire and hundred 
through their courts exercised jurisdiction in criminal and civil cases. 
The hundred, township, and tithing appeared through their repre- 
sentatives before the king’s officers, answered their questions and 
could be penalized by them. The representatives of the shires in 
parliament were delegates of the counties as political corporations. 

In short the religious and social life of the peasant was closely con- 
trolled by the church. His economic activities were governed by the 
village community in which he lived. If he had any participation 
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in politics, it was exercised through some corporate body. All his 
essential activities were conducted in close co-operation with his fel- 
lows and were governed by the common decision. 

Let us now examine the position of the dominant group in medieval 
society—the feudal aristocracy. Machinery for co-operation between 
the members of this class was supplied by the feudal system. While 
the concept of a universal hierarchy culminating in an emperor never 
left the realm of pleasant fantasy, western Europe contained a num- 
ber of independent though more or less interrelated feudal organiza- 
tions. The kings of Germany, France, England, Castile, Léon, 
Aragon, and Navarre were the pinnacles of feudal hierarchies that 
embraced most of this region. These feudal monarchies might be 
described as holding companies. They were composed of many subsidi- 
ary corporations each of which consisted of a lord and his vassals. 

While these feudal corporations were comprehensive, their control 
over their members was far from rigid. The feudal custom that 
served as their by-laws was limited in scope and loosely applied. The 
military class of the late Carolingian period had retained the hatred 
of discipline and restraint that had marked the Teutonic warriors. 
In the ninth and tenth centuries a combination of weak central gov- 
ernment and foreign foes had forced the nobles of France to co- 
operate, but they had done so with the least possible diminution of 
their individual freedom. Hence feudal custom controlled only those 
activities which were most vital to the military effectiveness of the 
group and even there was rarely enforced very strictly. 

The vassal had definite obligations to his lord. He owed military 
service, court service, relief and aids. He was often expected to ob- 
tain his lord’s consent for certain acts such as marrying his daughter. 
He was bound to commit no public or private injury to his lord. 
The interpretation and enforcement of these obligations were in the 
hands of the lord’s court—the assembly of vassals. Hence the noble 
had to fulfill his obligations only to the extent required by the com- 
mon opinion of his fellows. 

The deficiencies of the feudal system as a means of controlling the 
individual caprice of the noble were fully apparent to contemporary 
observers. They saw in the feudal class the only lightly regulated 
group in society. Their solution was the “order of Chivalry.” Eti- 
enne de Fougéres stated that knights formed an order just as the 
clergy did and advanced suggestions as to what the rules of the order 
should be. The same idea in rather more specific form is found in 
John of Salisbury. Raymon Lull provided this theoretical order 
with a course of preparatory training, entrance requirements, a code 
of rules, and exalted privileges. While the ethical conceptions ad- 
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vanced by these writers undoubtedly influenced the behavior of indi- 
vidual nobles, the “order of Chivalry” was never more than a pleas- 
ant dream. It is of interest to the historian of ideas but of none to 
the student of institutions. 

The control exercised by corporate organizations over the activities 
of the feudal aristocracy was extremely limited in extent. Feudal 
custom forbade the noble to indulge in either war or political intrigue 
against his lord or his own vassals—toward all others he had a free 
hand. The same limitations applied to his personal relations. The 
noble might not seduce the wife of his lord or of his vassal—all other 
wives were fair game. On the economic side the control was even 
less onerous. He must not dissipate his fief to such an extent that 
he would lack the resources required to perform the service due his 
lord. Except for this limitation he could exploit his lands as he 
saw fit. In short only the relations of the noble with other members 
of his feudal unit were controlled by feudal custom. 

As a Christian the noble was a member of the Catholic Church 
and subject to its rules and regulations. But as I have previously 
suggested its discipline fell far more lightly on the feudal aristocracy 
than on other classes. They could perform penance to a great extent, 
at least, through material gifts to the church or some cause sponsored 
by it. If a noble had sufficient spiritual] hardihood to defy the 
church’s chief weapon, excommunication, he usually had enough 
political power to avoid the secular penalties that brought other men 
to submission. 

The only really effective limitations on the individual freedom of 
the noble were imposed by the state. But even here he enjoyed a 
privileged position. The medieval states of western Europe were 
feudal monarchies—their chiefs were both kings and feudal suzerains. 
A noble was both a subject and a vassal, but it was difficult to differ- 
entiate between the two capacities. The Common Law of England 
was a mixture of feudal and national custom. Perhaps it was illogi- 
cal to give a noble who had committed murder the privileges of a 
vassal who had violated feudal custom, trial by his peers in his lord’s 
court, but Magna Carta guaranteed him that right. In both France 
and England we find members of the feudal aristocracy using their 
status as vassals to secure for themselves a privileged position as 
subjects. Moreover, it seems probable that practice went even further 
than theory in this respect. ‘The strong monarchy of Plantagenet 
England rarely attempted to press a non-political criminal charge 
against 2 member of the feudal class. As kings grew more powerful, 
they curbed more and more the political independence of their nobles, 
but they did little to restrain their personal freedom. 
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Thus the medieval nobleman enjoyed extremely extensive freedom 
to act as an individual. The feudal corporation to which he belonged 
imposed little restraint on him. The church could control him far 
less than it could other men. Even the state recognized him as espe- 
cially privileged. Naturally the status of the noble was the envy of 
other classes. Essentially the rights and liberties for which the mid- 
dle and lower classes struggled throughout the seventeenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries were those enjoyed by the nobles in the 
Middle Ages. Obviously the conception of individual freedom and 
the desire to possess it came from many sources and arose in many 
different environments, but the legal and political institutions which 
secured this freedom in western Europe and America were those 
forged by the feudal artistocracy. During the period when most 
men were closely controlled by corporate organizations the nobles 
retained and nurtured the concept of individual liberty. 
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The English Common Law, Barrier against 
Absolutism 


by Charles H. McIlwain 


The narrow limits of this paper, written for delivery at the meet- 
ing of the American Historical Association in 1942, will, I am afraid, 
make it appear to be little more than a string of dogmatic and mis- 
cellaneous unverified propositions, subjects for future research and 
proof rather than present demonstration. Nevertheless I am ven- 
turing to present this important subject now in this unsatisfactory 
way, in the hope that I may be able to suggest some lines of future 
investigation which in the end may, in some instances, put the back- 
ground of our constitutional institutions and ideas on a sounder 
foundation than the traditional one which we have inherited, and 
may have accepted with too little examination and criticism. 

In dogmatic form, some of these propositions follow. 

Before the late seventeenth century, when true popular control of 
our legislative assemblies began, parliament’s primary importance 
is owing not to its representative character, but rather to its main- 
tenance against government of the rights of the individual subject 
which that representative character involved. 

If this be true, the principal background of our modern constitu- 
tionalism is to be found in the common law in which these rights of 
individuals are defined, and only secondarily in the parliament which 
maintained them. Too long the historians of the constitution have 
neglected this factor of private law, forgetting that in the Middle 
Ages, when these individual rights were taking form, the old Roman 
and familiar modern distinction between public and private law had 
an extremely limited application in comparison with our modern one. 
These constitutional historians have largely ignored, through ignor- 
ance or inadvertence, the chief source of the constitutional principle 
underlying our bills of rights, the original and most fundamental ele- 
ment in our present constitutional system in the United States. 

The study that might correct these tendencies must concentrate 
first on the period of feudalism when the doctrines of our common law 
were taking definite and permanent shape; secondly, on the period 
of the Renaissance monarchy, the reigns of the Tudor sovereigns, 
when the rights defined by the common law were threatened by a 
parliament subjugated by royal will and in danger of abdicating its 
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earlier role of the protector of private rights; thirdly, on the Stuart 
period when despotic kings, failing in their attempts to quell the 
increasing agitation in parliament for the observance of law, turned 
from the Tudor method of subjugating their parliaments to the even 
more drastic expedient of complete suppression, either through a 
refusal to summon a parliament as tried by Charles I, or the preven- 
tion of its sessions by repeated prorogations and dictated adjourn- 
ments, as employed by Charles II. Next, our study should concentrate 
on the short interval of representative government which accompa- 
nied and followed the “glorious revolution”; and finally, on the growth 
of a new threat to the old common law and the individual rights it in- 
corporates, in the growing arbitrariness of parliament, especially 
between 1716 and 1776, which led even the conservative Burke later 
to say that Englishmen in America who opposed the new parliamen- 
tary omnipotence were only defending the same principles asserted 
earlier by the Convention parliament against James II. 

There is a continuity in all this long struggle, and what constitutes 
this continuity is the common law with its definitions of individual 
right. 

Let us look briefly at some of these periods from this point of view, 
and at the treatment they have usually received at the hands of the 
older orthodox constitutional historians; and first, at the formative 
period of the age of feudalism. What crimes have not been com- 
mitted in the handling of that important stage of our constitutional 
development, what crimes are still being perpetrated! Old Dr. Cowell 
was right when he declared in 1605, no doubt to the horror of Sir 
Edward Coke, that the English common law was nothing but a mix- 
ture of the Roman and the feudal; but he was as certainly wrong 
in his assertion that this mixture warranted the arbitrary encroach- 
ment on private right which he and his royal master, “the wisest fool 
in Christendom,” were then advocating. 

To get straight the beginnings of all this, obviously we must look at 
this medieval mixture, and at the true character of the two elements 
that formed it, the feudal and the Roman law. It must be confessed 
that in such an investigation the traditional historians have often been 
a hindrance rather than a help. For instance, some of them have 
asserted that feudal institutions in themselves were wholly incompat- 
ible with the continuance of the old Anglo-Saxon law, and this led 
some of the more extreme to deny the fact of an English feudalism 
altogether. Happily no reputable historian would go so far today, but 
the old obsession still lingers on in some of the textbooks, and it some- 
times goes higher. 

The assumption that Anglo-Saxon law could not survive the intro- 
duction of feudalism involves a complete failure to grasp the true 
character of feudalism. For its very essence is a territorial principle 
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which makes the ancient custom of the local community the law of the 
fief, a principle no less effective if this community happens to be a 
whole realm. ‘The whole emphasis of feudalism is on the continuity of 
local immemorial customs, preserved, in the language of the old Roman 
law, more utentium, by the habit of those who live under them; ancient 
customs, in the thirteenth century words of the Summa de Legibus of 
Normandy, “held from ancient times (ab antiquitate habiti), approved 
by princes, and preserved by the people.” Such laws, as Schroeder says 
in his history of German law, are not made, they are only “found.” 
They are the customs, as Sir Edward Coke puts it, “of which the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary.” In fine, when reduced 
to a uniform system, they are the ancient “common law.” 

Instead, then, of saying that feudalism was inconsistent with Anglo- 
Saxon law, as some of the earlier historians do, I venture to assert that 
it was in large part feudalism itself and the energetic employment of a 
strictly feudal procedure of enforcement by exceptionally strong kings 
that serve to explain the perpetuation of the immemorial custom of the 
Anglo-Saxons in England, making it the “law of the land,” and ensur- 
ing its persistence to our own times. These were “feudal” kings; but 
is it forgotten that the Conqueror himself commanded “that all should 
have and hold the law of King Edward” with only such additions as he 
himself had made, which we know were but few? Or that his son 
declared “I restore to you the Law of King Edward”—not even legem 
Edwardi but lagam—with no additions whatever except his father’s, 
after the “unjust exactions” of his brother’s reign? Or that Stephen 
at his coronation “conceded” to his subjects “all the good laws and good 
customs which they had in the time of King Edward”? Or that 
Henry II, also at his coronation, conceded that all his men should have 
and hold these “free customs” just as Henry I, his grandfather, had 
conceded them? Or that the same king in his assizes habitually refers 
to himself as dominus rex, lord king, putting the feudal term “lord” 
first? Even if modern historians have found an incompatibility 
between feudalism and Anglo-Saxon custom, it seems clear that the 
Conqueror and all his family found none whatsoever. 

That phrase of Henry II’s just quoted, his reference to himself as 
dominus rex, suggests that his notion of feudalism differed from that 
of some modern historians in another important respect. They seem 
to think of feudalism as no more compatible with a strong kingship 
than with an Anglo-Saxon law, they tend to make administrative de- 
centralization the very core of what they are pleased to term “the 
feudal system.” Clearly Henry II’s notion of feudalism was a very 
different one. He apparently saw no difficulty whatever in coupling 
together the feudal dominus and the strong national rea and calling 
himself both. On the whole I think I should prefer Henry II’s 
definition of such things to Freeman’s. 
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But to get back to Dr. Cowell’s mixture, and to the Roman part of the 
mixture, what shall we say of its nature and its importance? 

Here, I am afraid I shall have to sin once more against historical 
orthodoxy, for the contemporary evidence compels me to say, contrary 
to the view apparently prevailing, that in the development alike of our 
constitutionalism and our common law the truly critical formative 
period of the three centuries immediately following the Norman Con- 
quest seems far more important in estimating the influence of Rome on 
England than the age of the Renaissance in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

Englishmen of the early thirteenth century found in Justinian’s law- 
books a constitutional principle widely different from—nay, directly 
opposed to—the political principles supported in Tudor times by quo- 
tations from the Roman texts. Thomas Cromwell, as Stephen Gardi- 
ner reports, repeated to Henry VIII the maxim, quod principi 
placuit legis vigorem habet, and urged the king if he wished to be a true 
king to follow it. In the thirteenth century Bracton had explained 
away this maxim of Roman absclutism and accepted from the Roman 
sources the dictum of Papinian in its place, as the true central princi- 
ple of both the Roman and the English state—lew est communis sponsio 
rei publicae. A law is a common engagement, and one not of the king, 
but of the republic; and, as Glanvill had said before, in England it is 
ancient custom and not legislative enactment that we habitually put in 
the place of the Roman lex. That means “the common law,” and it was 
this common law that Bracton had chiefly in mind when he said that 
the king was sub lege. 

I have no time now either to justify or to enlarge on this, but I 
am convinced of two things concerning it: first, that Bracton is a 
truer interpreter than Cromwell of the constitution of both Rome 
and England; and second, that the political principles of Bracton’s 
age are far more important in their formative influence on our con- 
stitution than those accepted later by the monarchists of the period 
of the Renaissance. 

This of course is not to say that the Tudor period is not important 
in the development of our political institutions and ideas. It is 
vitally important, and there is no period more in need of reconsider- 
ation ; but it is on the whole a different kind of importance. Bracton’s 
age is a formative and constructive one in the history of our common 
law and of the individual rights the law defines. The Tudor period, 
on the other hand, is a period when the very existence of the common 
law is threatened and when individual rights are challenged by the 
encroachment of arbitrary will. The Tudors, Henry VIII especially, 
found means for the time to coerce their parliaments and act chiefly 
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through them; but the acts are nonetheless acts of arbitrary will. No 
period is therefore more important, and probably none is in greater 
need of re-examination. 

The zeal of the more extreme Germanist historians has certainly 
eaten them up. They have taken a quite justifiable pride in the wide 
distribution of Germanic free institutions in the Europe of the Middle 
Ages, but they have often failed to see that this early wide extension 
itself becomes a fatal objection to their own correlative assumption 
that it is this same Germanic element in our constitutionalism which 
also furnishes the sole explanation of the later persistence of English 
liberty to our modern times. To put this more concretely, it may 
be shown that England and, for example, the Spanish kingdoms had 
in the Middle Ages a common heritage of Germanic custom in which 
their constitutional liberty chiefly consisted. It may also be shown 
that about the end of the thirteenth century the devefopment of 
Spanish liberty was as great if not even considerably greater than 
the English. But it is also undoubted that by the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and in fact long before, this liberty had been almost totally 
extinguished in Spain, in contrast to England. Clearly Germanic 
origins alone, then, will not suffice as an explanation of this unique 
survival in England of liberties that were once shared thus by other 
western nations as well. England’s different development cannot be 
attributed to a Germanic heritage that was common to all; it must 
be owing to factors that we should call English rather than Germanic, 
something peculiar to England or at least more prominent in Eng- 
land than elsewhere in European constitutional development. Eng- 
lish history alone with its maintenance of liberty cannot make this 
wholly plain; to it must be added the constitutional history of the 
other Germanic lands where liberty once as great as England’s has 
fallen before the forces of despotism; and this comparative consti- 
tutional study must include the medieval beginnings as well as the 
later fortunes of constitutionalism. We need to pay no less attention 
than before to the common origins of our constitutional liberty, but 
much more than before to the later periods of crisis, not only in 
England but in other countries as well. In France, for example, royal 
ordinances came in time to override the customary law and the in- 
dividual rights it defined, largely because as early at least as the 
beginning of the sixteenth century many French jurists, even the most 
liberal ones, were attributing its origin to the kings alone and not to 
the people: the vague and uncertain checks of the law of nature were 
all that remained as an obstacle to the king’s arbitrary will. For why 
should kings be unable to change or ignore what kings alone had 
made? 
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In striking contrast to the French coutwme, the English common 
law throughout its whole history was regarded by English common 
lawyers and judges as originating in the people alone, and treated 
as the people’s peculiar inheritance, never to be altered save with the 
consent of their own representatives in the estates of the realm: the 
English common law never ceased to be “the common engagement of 
the republic” as Bracton has defined it, and when royal orders in- 
fringed the subjects’ rights protected by this law, the common law 
judges in one famous case repeatedly refused obedience to Queen 
Elizabeth, because “the orders were against the law of the land, in 
which case . . . no one is bound to obey such an order.” This case 
of Cavendish was American enough to be included by the late Pro- 
fessor J. B. Thayer among his American Cases on Constitutional 
Law. 

For England as elsewhere the chief threat against the common law 
began in the sixteenth century. In the Tudor period it was a strug- 
gle on the king’s part to substitute his will for the traditional prin- 
ciples of the common law by making parliament the vehicle of his 
own commands rather than the official interpreter of the ancient law 
as before. A subservient parliament, cowed by royal threats between 
1529 and 1536, thus established the first clear precedents for the later 
constitutional doctrine of parliamentary omnipotence, and marked 
the first notable exercise of a true legislative sovereignty in England. 
These acts culminated in the last session of the Reformation Parlia- 
ment in 1536, in the Statute of Uses and in the expropriation of 
monastic property by mere power of parliament in patent contraven- 
tion of the acknowledged principles of the existing law of the land. 
I regret that I have not the time adequately to indicate here the many 
doubts that unquestionably existed among contemporary English com- 
mon lawyers as to the legality of such new and startling acts of par- 
liamentary power. The view of most of them was probably expressed 
by Sir Edward Coke later in commenting on the parliamentary at- 
tainder of Thomas Cromwell without a hearing in 1540. That, he 
seemed to think, was an unwarranted violation of private right. 
It was bad law and should not be followed as a precedent; but it 
could not be resisted, for a legal decision by parliament, even a wrong 
one, was without appeal: parliament was the dernier resort. Many 
things are done, he regretfully says, quoting the canonists, and are 
binding, although they are forbidden to be done. By threatening 
the Commons that he would have some of their heads if his bill failed 
of enactment, Henry VIII secured the reluctant passage of the Act 
against the lesser monasteries in 1536. It was probably a recognition 
on the king’s part that new parliaments were not likely to be as 
subservient in the future which led to his attempt to carry out Crom- 
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well’s advice to make his will the law in the Statute of Proclama- 
tions of 1539; in which he failed, for the Commons after long debate 
finally refused to sanction the legality of a royal proclamation in- 
fringing “any acts, common laws, standing at this present time in 
strength and force, nor yet any lawful or laudable customs of this 
realm,” or taking away the “inheritances, lawful possessions, offices, 
liberties, privileges, franchises, goods, or chattels” of any of “the 
King’s liege people.” Government the king might carry on by proc- 
lamation if he chose; it was the common law that he must not be per- 
mitted to touch without consent of parliament. 

D’Ewes’s Journals of the parliaments of Elizabeth have numerous 
indications of parliament’s increasing anxiety to protect these com- 
mon-law rights from royal encroachment, but I have time to refer only 
to the most striking of them all, in the debate in Elizabeth’s last par- 
liament concerning royal monopolies. However, the most significant 
result of that great debate is not, as constitutional historians usually 
suggest, the Queen’s promise to recall the oppressive monopolies of 
which the Commons had complained; for that she could do by the 
same prerogative power under which these monopolies had been 
originally granted. The all-important thing is not that, but the less 
noticed promise of the Queen that all the monopolies nof recalled 
“shall be left to the law.” They had not been left to the law before; 
the common law had been “stayed.” This was above all a victory 
for the common law, its final and greatest victory over arbitrary 
government in Tudor times. 

I must pass over the whole Stuart period, during which parlia- 
ments, when not suppressed entirely, intermittently maintained their 
traditional role as champions of the common law against arbitrary 
will. I must omit the all-important attack of the Stuart kings upon 
the independence of the judiciary, the very citadel of the law; and 
come finally to the period after the Revolution, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when parliaments, though now largely freed from royal control, 
begin on their own account to reassert as their own prerogative the 
same kind of arbitrary authority which they had resisted so vigor- 
ously in Tudor and Stuart times when exercised by a king; an author- 
ity, as Bishop Atterbury caustically remarked at his trial in 1728, 
which “hath a greater power than the sovereign legislature of the 
universe; for He can do nothing unjust.” 

The earliest striking illustration of this new parliamentary omnip- 
otence is the passage of the Septennial Act in 1716 by a Whig parlia- 
ment on the familiar plea of a national emergency, attributed in this 
case to the Jacobite rising of 1715. Without any mandate whatsoever 
from the electors, this parliament, chosen under a statute limiting its 
life to three years at the most, extended its own duration for four 
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years more, and, as Bolingbroke says, “entailed septennial parlia- 
ments on the nation.” It is not surprising that the doctrine of parlia- 
ment’s arbitrary power should rapidly grow after that and “become 
familiar.” By the early years of George III’s reign parliaments had 
gone much farther along the same road. They were now denying to 
the electors of Middlesex the right to choose their own representatives 
in the house of commons; they were attempting to throw into the 
Tower any London magistrate who resisted. In this connection one 
reactionary member even ventured to declare that “this house [the 
house of commons] constitutes the only people of England which 
the law acknowledges.” And when this arbitrary authority was 
extended to destroy the common law rights of Englishmen in America 
after the end of the French war in 1763, the Lord Chancellor defended 
such actions by declaring that “every government can arbitrarily 
impose laws on all its subjects; there must be a supreme dominion in 
every state.” “For what purpose were they suffered to go to that 
country,” demanded Lord Carmarthen in 1770, “unless the profit of 
their labour should return to their masters here?” 

In like manner, to take just one more last example, parliamentary 
privilege, which had been used in the seventeenth century to maintain 
the rights of an Eliot and a Selden against the despotism of a 
tyrant, had become by the eighteenth little more than a means 
of shielding parliament’s agents or exempting the immunities of its 
members from the normal operation of the law of the land. The 
Commons richly deserved the rebuke of Colonel Barré in 1771 when 
he said, “You, who are only deputies or factors, have usurped a power 
not only superior to that of your creators, but destructive of the very 
rights by which they exist as freemen, and by which you yourselves 
exist as representatives. In the gulf of your privileges you have 
swallowed up the birthright of the people, who are ultimately para- 
mount to all three branches of the legislature.” 

No wonder that the founders of our own state when confronted with 
the necessity of creating a new government after independence should 
insist that the chief fundamentals of this “birthright of the people” 
be set apart in a bill of rights that no government could ever arbi- 
trarily touch. Fortunately they were men trained in the political 
school of Coke, not that of Blackstone, and to them we owe much of 
the credit for the preservation to our time of our inheritance in the 
English common law, throughout the whole of our long history the 
chief bulwark protecting individual and “common” right against the 
despotic will of kings and of parliaments alike. 
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What Was a Whig? 
by Wilbur Cortez Abbott 


I have been asked by the chairman of this program to give an 
answer to the question—to quote his words—‘What is the idea that 
is or should be entertained by historians as to the meaning” of the 
term “Whig”? Though it may seem an easy question to answer, it 
is not as easy as it seems at first sight. It is like asking what is, or 
was, a Republican. Is it Mr. Willkie or Mr. Nye; Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln or William McKinley? For it is obvious that all 
such political designations are subject to at least two corollaries or 
limitations or whatever you choose to call them—the question of time 
and circumstance and that of the particular individuals who are 
lumped indiscriminately under the same heading. It is often as 
hard to classify any particular member of a party as to determine 
whether a given natural specimen is animal or vegetable or mineral, 
fish, flesh, or good—or even not so good—red herring. What a Whig 
was must be determined in part by the period in which he is found, 
in part by what he was as an individual or a member of society, and 
in part by what his friends and more especially his enemies thought, 
or at least said, he was. For political tags like the name Whig are 
often imposed on individuals or groups by their opponents. They 
are not seldom accidental, they are often derogatory, even scurrilous, 
and they are sometimes like the story of the new party which found 
that its opponents had seized on the word Liberal; it was impossible 
to call themselves Conservative—which is, as we all know, a term of 
contempt in all so-called progressive societies—so they called them- 
selves the Constitutionalists, to which—at least until recently—not 
even Liberals could take exception. 

The situation is complicated by still another element. It is that a 
political party has too often been identified in the popular mind, and 
even in the minds of some historians, with a particular policy or 
program, whereas few things are more certain than that nothing 
is less sacred to a party than a policy—especially when it ceases to 
attract votes. 

Of this the words “Whig” and “Tory” are good examples. Those 
terms, especially the word “Tory,” are still in use. In more or less 
remote corners of the political world there are still to be found sur- 
vivors of that past age when these parties still dominated the political 
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scene, as there are still to be found here and there a few relics of the 
animal kingdom left over from geological times. Yet even so, an 
indiscriminate use of these words leads to confusion, for they have 
been used at one time or another for groups as different from the orig- 
inals as to be all but unrecognizable. Laying aside the most recent 
use of the word, the term “Tory” was applied by the American revolu- 
tionists to those who clung not only to a continuing connection witb 
the British Empire but to an imperial policy begun, continued, and 
nearly ended by the Whig party in England. There is nothing, in 
short, less conclusive in history or politics than a name, unless it be 
a policy identified with that name. On the other hand there are few 
things more important politically than to fasten the odium of a name 
or a policy on one’s opponents. It is unanswerable save by a better 
catchword—or what we have learned to call inelegantly a “smear’— 
and of this again the words “Whig” and “Tory” are striking exam- 
ples. Nonetheless, if they are to be effective, there must be some 
substratum of truth, however thin and however misleading, beneath 
these catchwords. 

Of nothing is this truer than of the words “Whig” and “Tory.” 
Those names, or nicknames, like the word “Methodist,” as we all know, 
were not merely not invented by those who came to bear them so 
proudly, but were coined as terms of opprebrium by their enemies. 
If the word “Tory” was originally used to describe a treacherous, bog- 
trotting, Roman Catholic Irish plunderer, the word “Whig” was 
originally used to describe a canting, whey-faced, hypocritical, 
seditious, even treasonable Scottish Covenanter not above suspicion 
of being a cattle-lifter. Those opprobrious epithets long antedated 
the formation of the parties to which they were later applied. It 
is not easy to say when they were first used, but “Whig” certainly 
dates from the first half of the seventeenth century and “Tory” goes 
back at least as far as the reign of Elizabeth. The first use of the terms 
in their later political connotation seems to have been in connection 
with that most fertile period of vituperation known as the Popish 
Plot, probably about 1679; and it may be noted as a matter of curious 
and not wholly irrelevant interest that Roger North observes that it 
was in this same period the words “mob” and “sham” also took their 
place in common English use. 

It is scarcely less difficult to determine just how or by whom the 
Whig party was founded, for several persons are credited with that 
distinction. The sirst is the Earl of Clarendon, who, owing to the 
fact that he championed Parliament against the crown, has been called 
the first Whig; though on the other hand in that he defended the 
crown against the Commons, he has the peculiar distinction of being 


hailed also as the founder of the Tories. The Earl of Shaftesbury has 
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been generally regarded as the first Whig, but Sir George Sitwell 
has claimed that honor for the eminent parliamentarian, William 
Sacheverell, and Mr. Muddiman has nominated Titus Oates for that 
post. There is, indeed, another candidate, but as Dr. Johnson’s dictum 
that the first Whig was the Devil is historically unprovable, he may 
be omitted from the present discussion. 

As to the precise period when these parties began, there is no great 
difference of opinion, however widely the bases for that opinion may 
vary. With the cheerful dogmatism permitted only to very great 
historians, Mr. John Pollock has asserted that the Whig party was 
founded definitely in the year 1675 by the alliance of the French 
minister, Barillon, with the so-called “opposition lords,” Shaftes- 
bury, Buckingham, Ogle, and their associates—and it is within the 
bounds of possibility that he is right, or at least that he has come 
close to the truth. Curiously enough the origin of the Whig party 
has been ascribed to precisely the same date on wholly different 
grounds by other writers. Those grounds are, in effect, the begin- 
ning of what have been called the “Prorogation libels,” or pam- 
phlets, written to denounce the excessively long prorogation of par- 
liament by Charles II in 1675. They began with the appearance 
of A Letter from a Person of Quality, generally ascribed to Shaftes- 
bury and his secretary, John Locke, and continued with like publi- 
cations written, it was said, by the best lawyers at the command of 
the Whig faction. Besides these there is another circumstance which 
helps to define the date of the rise of that political connection. It is 
the fact that in November, 1673, the Earl of Shaftesbury left—or 
was dismissed from—the Cabal ministry; that he took up his resi- 
dence at Thanet House in Aldersgate Street in the heart of the City 
of London, which he and his followers proceeded to organize against 
the crown as had been done before the civil wars. To this was added 
apparently between that time and 1675 the formation of the still some- 
what mysterious Green Ribbon Club which met at the King’s Head 
Tavern in Chancery Lane End, and was probably promoted or financed 
or both, but certainly patronized by Shaftesbury and Buckingham 
and their associates, and became the center of the agitation against 
the new minister, Danby, and even against the king himself. And 
again it may be noted as an interesting, if not perhaps conclusive, 
circumstance that green was the revolutionary color of the seventeenth 
century as red became to a later time. Though it is not easy to fix 
dates in an evolutionary process like tliat of the formation of a polit- 
ical party, the coincidence of these three circumstances seems to 
indicate that though the party was not then known as Whig, there 
was at this moment the beginning of a more well-defined group, 
leadership, organization, and program than had hitherto marked such 
divisions in English political life. 
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Yet those divisions had long existed. They go back not merely to 
the beginning of the reign of Charles II but their roots run deep 
into a far more distant past. The question of the supremacy of the 
executive or of the legislative branches of administration is one of 
the oldest issues in any such system of government. It had always 
existed in some form in England, but with the rise in importance 
of parliament at the end of the sixteenth and the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the question assumed new importance. It was 
expressed on the one side by the Elizabethan Sir Thomas Smith’s de- 
scription of a parliament “which repealed old laws and made new 
ones, established religious forms, laid taxes and determined the suc- 
cession to the throne”; and on the other hand by James I’s declara- 
tion that it was “high contempt to dispute what a king could do or to 
say that a king could not do this or that.” That monarch and his 
son, Charles I, had pushed the latter interpretation to an extreme. 
As a result of the ensuing rebellion, the balance had swung as far in 
the other direction in favor of parliament. The question as to where 
the “supreme authority” rested had vexed the dictatorship of Crom- 
well, though while he was alive his headship of the army left little 
doubt as to the practice, whatever the theory. Then, after the brief 
period of near anarchy which followed his death, the question came 
again to the fore with the re-establishment of kings, lords and com- 
mons as the government of England. 

With the accession of Charles II there emerged at once two 
groups—it is difficult to call them parties in any modern sense—the one 
defined as Court, the other as Country, the one inclined to exalt, the 
other to limit or reduce royal authority. Such a division was not 
only natural, even apart from the events of the preceding years; it 
was inevitable. If any group were asked whether it preferred blue 
or green as a color, some would choose the one, some the other, and 
two parties would at once spring into being. Men have, in fact, 
divided on precisely such grounds as these, not only as they did in 
the later Byzantine Empire but actually in this same seventeenth 
century English rhyme “Sea-green and blue, See which speaks true,” of 
the rival factions in the parliamentary armies. Men have divided into 
parties known as Hats and Caps, into parties defined by surplices 
and Geneva gowns, by aristocratic knee-breeches or more democratic 
pantaloons, by wigs or by the lack of them. As Mr. Gilbert’s 
well-known lines have it: 


For every little boy and gal, that’s born into this world alive 
Is eyther a little Liber-al, or else a little Conservative. 


All these divergences in costume or terminology, of course, merely 
served to reveal, or conceal, or at least to symbolize deeper and more 
far-reaching differences of opinion, of interest, or even of emotion, 
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whether political, theological, economic, or social; yet in many cases, 
no doubt, their partisans were, like Maurice of Nassau’s observation 
concerning predestination, uncertain as to whether the doctrines they 
upheld so strongly were blue or green. 

But the situation at the accession of Charles II was neither so 
simple nor so clear-cut as has often been assumed. It was profoundly 
affected by the upheaval of the preceding twenty years of civil war, 
confiscation and spoliation of the Royalists, and by the intensifica- 
tion of the religious differences which more or less identified one 
party with the Established Church and the other with Dissenters 
from it. However little the court itself was moved by theological con- 
siderations, the so-called Court party leaned strongly toward Angli- 
canism, and the Country party, though it contained many Anglicans, 
was, in general, inclined to look on Dissent with greater tolerance, if 
not with actual favor. It has commonly—in fact far too commonly— 
been assumed that the Court party was composed wholly of courtiers, 
placemen, pensioners and Anglicans, and that the Country party was 
made up of more “liberal” if not more “moral” elements, of old 
Commonwealthsmen, Cromwellians, Nonconformists, and “City” or 
mercantile elements, for as Sir William Petty observed, “Trade and 
heterodoxy do commonly go hand in hand.” 

That picture of the two parties derives, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, in large measure from Andrew Marvell. On the one side 
he painted the “old courtiers,” the “despicable rout” of “expectants 
pale, with hope of spoil allur’d,” “court officers,” the “lawyers’ mer- 
cenary band,” the “troop of privilege, a rabble bare of debtors deep,” 
the “thrifty troop of privateers,” Lords’ sons and drunkards, accomp- 
tants, “projectors,” and so-called “chimney men” or farmers of that 
new tax. On the other he set a handful of popular champions, a 
“seas’nable recruit” of merchants and citizens, a “sullen band of Pres- 
byterian Switzers,” and finally 

Th’ unknown reserve that still remain’d 

A gross of English gentry, nobly born 

Of clear estate and to no faction sworn, 

* * * * 

To speak not forward but in action brave 

In giving gen’rous, but in counsel grave. 
Or, in other words, those favorites of certain English romantic nov- 
elists, the strong, silent men, who can’t think of anything to say but 
who always manage to rescue the heroine at the last desperate mo- 
ment. Nevertheless, it should not be forgotten—though it often is— 
that Marvell, with all his virtues, was one of the bitterest of partisans, 
as is revealed, among other things, by his description of the commons: 


Court and Country both set right, 
On opposite points, the black against the white. 
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Yet as one probes deeper into the still somewhat vague history 
of the Restoration period, nothing is more obvious than that not 
only were black and white to be found in both camps, but that each 
contained various shades of gray. It may be noted, moreover, that 
of the first thirty men chosen to Charles II’s council, some twelve 
were said to have borne arms against Charles I; and that the Ear] 
of Ailesbury, no less eminent an authority than Marvell, testifies 
that the Whig party “really sprung by degrees from the discontent 
of noble families and of many families of the first gentry in the coun- 
ties, whose ancestors were sequestered, decimated and what not on 
account of their steadfast loyalty” to Charles I and felt themselves 
neglected by Charles II at the Restoration. 

It is not easy, in fact, to frame any simple, all-embracing formula 
for the original components of the Whig party, however closely pop- 
ular opinion approximates to its elements. It began, in general, with 
discontented groups which, as Marvell wrote, “in loose quarters lay, 
Without intelligence, command or pay,” though it is notable among 
the curiosities of politics that Clarendon was overthrown not by that 
opposition but by the maneuvers of some of his colleagues in the ad- 
ministration itself and found some of his strongest supporters among 
that group which, according to some chroniclers then and thereafter, 
he had done most to disoblige. To him succeeded the Cabal of which 
no member was an Anglican; at least one was an avowed and one 
an unavowed Catholic; one—Lauderdale—boasted of the days when 
he was a Covenanter and a hypocrite without convincing anyone he 
had changed in either respect; and one—Shaftesbury—expressed his 
religious position in his famous remark that “a wise man had only 
one religion and what that was a wise man never told.” 

With this and concurrent developments in politics, however, came 
a great revolution in public sentiment. To the fear of the Non- 
conformists and of new civil war which had filled the Clarendonian 
period succeeded fear of Roman Catholicism and of France stimulated 
by the conversion of the king’s brother, James, Duke of York and heir 
apparent to the throne; by Charles’ acceptance of a French pension; 
by his marriage to a Catholic princess and by the increasing number 
of Catholics about the court. Thus when the Cabal broke up with 
the withdrawal—or expulsion—of Shaftesbury and Buckingham, and 
the accession of the shrewd, strong, anti-French Anglican, Danby, 
to the post of chief minister, the opposition group or Country party 
was provided with what it had hitherto lacked—capable leadership, 
strength in the house of lords, closer organization, more clearly de- 
fined ‘principles and the arts of popular appeal in which Shaftesbury 
was a master. Thus by the junction of these elements was formed a 
coalition whose elements were long to remain characteristic of the 
Whig party—aristocratic leadership, mercantile, especially so-called 
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“City” interests, with Nonconformists and what remained of the old 
Commonwealthsmen bound together in common hatred of Stuart mon- 
archy, France, and Rome, a political and economic rather than a 
religious group, perhaps, but using religion as one of its chief weapons, 
and toleration as one of its great principles. 

All this question of crown versus commons, prerogative versus priv- 
ilege, popular rights against royal authority, Protestantism against 
Catholicism, English interests against French aggression, was soon 
personified in the issue of the succession to the throne which dominated 
the next dozen years of English history. In William, Prince of 
Orange, and James, Duke of Monmouth, Charles II’s illegitimate son, 
were found two Protestant candidates to oppose Charles’ brother, 
James, Duke of York; and there began an attack upon the Catholics, 
on James, even on Charles himself, unsurpassed in virulence in any 
period of English history. Whether we accept the theory that this 
struggle was the result of a Stuart conspiracy against English liberties, 
or of a Whig conspiracy against the Stuart monarchy, one thing is 
certain: it is that between Shaftesbury’s retirement from the ministry 
in 1673 and the Revolution of 1688, the nation was divided as never 
before save in times of civil war into violently antagonistic factions. 
It was the period which witnessed the fierce frenzy of the Popish Plot, 
the struggle over the Exclusion Bill, the Rye House Plot, the Mon- 
mouth rebellion, and finally the Revolution of 1688. 

It was in this period that the Country party was transformed. It 
was at the height of the anti-Popish fury in 1679-80 that, having 
pinned the name “Tory” on those who upheld the cause of church and 
crown, it was in turn called “Whig.” It was in this period that it was 
welded into a fighting force which included such divergent elements 
as the great lawyer Somers and the scoundrelly plotter Ferguson, 
Philip, Lord Wharton, and Titus Oates. And what was its program? 
Laying aside the personal aims of Shaftesbury and Buckingham—of 
which perhaps the less said the better for them—it stood for the author- 
ity of parliament against or even above that of the crown. It was 
fiercely anti-Catholic and anti-French. To a considerable extent its 
strength lay in the towns, especially in London. In that a great part 
of its support came from Protestant Dissenters, it stood for toleration 
for that group; yet since many of its members—and the country as a 
whole—were Anglican, it was not hostile to the Established Church. 
Its financial principles followed those long since laid down by the 
Country party—control of expenditure as well as of revenue not by 
the crown but by parliament. Its economic principles, inspired largely 
by the mercantile interests in its ranks, were of that high protec- 
tionist character which had been earlier expressed in the Navigation 
Acts and the Irish Cattle Bill and came to be known under the vast but 
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vague name of “mercantilism.” Finally, though it was composed 
largely of so-called “middle-class” elements, its leaders were of the 
aristocracy. 

In spite of the more or less constitutional basis of its original pro- 
gram, its first years partook more of the character of a revolutionary 
than of a constitutional movement. Its members took part in, if they 
did not actually foment, every design against the government from 
the Popish Plot to the Revolution. They finally triumphed—with the 
aid of the Tories and the folly of James II—and with that triumph 
the party was in a sense again transformed. After the death of Buck- 
ingham and the flight of Shaftesbury it enlisted great talents like those 
of Somers in law, Montague in finance, Halifax in statesmanship, 
Wharton in electioneering, and presently, even those of Marlborough, 
who if not exactly a Whig lent his name and influence to that party 
in its next great crisis. With the accession of William III it changed 
its colors from green to the blue and buff—or orange—of the house of 
Nassau, which, in turn, became the colors of the American Revolu- 
tionary army and, with the change of blue to black, of Princeton Uni- 
versity. Supporting the crown and buttressed by these great names, 
it became what, in the beginning at least, many of its leading members 
had never been—both loyal and respectable. 

Yet even this was not its greatest achievement. It embodied its 
doctrines—or most of them—in a Bill of Rights, which finally formu- 
lated those principles which became known as “the rights of English- 
men,” and later attached to the Constitution of the United States in 
the form of ten amendments, fulfilled the same purpose for Americans. 
They comprised freedom of speech and petition, habeas corpus and 
jury trial, freedom from taxation save by parliament, freedom of 
elections, right of representation and to bear arms—in effect, that 
liberty of person and of property from interference by the executive 
which we have regarded as the basis of life in a free country. Though 
the Whigs took to themselves the credit for the Revolution and reaped 
the greater part of its benefits, they could not have accomplished it 
without the aid of their opponents, and it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish between these groups, influencing and influenced by each 
other in the succeeding period. Only in that the Tories were more 
attached to the Established Church and the House of Stuart, to what 
a later generation of Frenchmen were to call the union of throne and 
altar, did they differ greatly from Whigs in a period when parties 
were still so fluid. And there is one thing more not usually regarded 
as an element in party politics. It was the development of what we 
call the scientific spirit which tended to break down the old odium 
theologicum which had animated earlier struggles, and which, with 
the concurrent progress of commerce, colonies, and even manufactur- 
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ing, provided a more materialistic, or what was called “rational” basis 
for political action. For what men called fondly the “Age of Reason” 
had dawned, and Locke’s exposition of the contract theory of govern- 
ment was scarcely more characteristic of the spirit of a new system of 
politics than his fantastic constitution for the Carolinas was char- 
acteristic of the aristocratic doctrine of the party which he provided 
with an intellectual basis. 

By this transition the Whigs indeed benefited; yet on the whole, 
after the Revolution of 1688 they were in something of the same posi- 
tion in which Mazzini asserted the French revolutionaries had found 
themselves after their success—having achieved liberty, they looked 
about and asked “what will we do with it?” For the next quarter of 
a century after 1688 Whig and Tory vied with each other in securing 
the position which had been won. If the Whigs forced through the 
Bill of Rights, the Tories confirmed the supremacy of parliament by 
vote of annual supplies, and it was a Tory parliament which confirmed 
a Protestant succession by the Act of Settlement. But more or less 
unconsciously, while the war with France went on, and in large part 
by Whig influence beginning with the formation of the so-called 
Whig “Junto,” under William III came another development which 
finally answered the question as to what parliament would do with 
its triumph over the crown. This, in manifold ways and almost 
always by indirection, was the establishment of the practice of choos- 
ing the ministry from among the majority in parliament, and the 
principle that all resolutions taken in the Council should be binding 
on all its members—in brief, what was to be known as the cabinet 
system. 

Yet though the Whig party, grown in numbers, influence, talent 
and respectability, took the credit as it reaped much of the benefit 
of the Glorious Revolution of 1688, it was not that episode which 
finally secured its supremacy. Even as late as the last days of good 
Queen Anne it was not certain which way the tide would turn, for 
the Whigs lost the election of 1710 by a huge majority; the Tory 
leaders Oxford and Bolingbroke were in office; and the end of the 
great war seemed likely to mark continuance of Tory supremacy. 
With the death of Anne all was changed, and it was with the move- 
ment which, if not precisely a conspiracy, was at least a coup @ état, 
which accompanied the passing of the queen, that the Whig leaders, 
reinforced by the great influence of Marlborough, anticipated their 
Tory rivals and seized power for themselves. It was the landing of 
George I instead of him whom the Whigs called the Pretender and 
the Tories called James III which, even more than the landing of 
William ITI, finally marked their triumph. Thereafter for fifty years 
they dominated English politics. They were fortunate enough to 
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find in Sir Robert Walpole a leader who combined something of the 
financial gifts of Montague with Wharton’s skill in political manipu- 
lation and added to these an unexcelled ability as leader of the house 
of commons. If the tale of his pointing with pride to the serried 
ranks of his followers in that assembly as “the finest lot of brute 
votes in Europe” may not be precisely true in fact, it is true to the 
spirit of the party and its leader; and through the twenty years of 
his dominance and the like period of ascendancy of his successor, 
the much maligned Duke of Newcastle, every young man of political 
ambition and ability found but one way open to his talents—that 
which led him into the ranks of the Whig party. That political con- 
nection found the infallible recipe for success—a combination of a 
popular policy, a great leader, and an organization to control elections, 
It not merely dominated the house of commons; through that medium 
it held the offices. From powder-monkey to admiral, from tide-waiter 
to chancellor of the exchequer, it held them all; and it greased the 
wheels of one of the most perfect political machines the world has 
ever seen with the oil of patronage, which, if one may be permitted 
an Irish bull, is the life-blood of partisan politics. 

Their hold on the nation was strengthened by three powerful cir- 
cumstances. The first was that they supported and were supported 
by the first two Hanoverian kings. The fact that the first of these 
spoke no English has given rise to the agreeable fiction that this was 
the reason why the “prime” minister came to preside over the 
cabinet meetings instead of the monarch. This is true, but it was 
merely a fortunate coincidence which permitted the transition to 
complete parliamentary control to be achieved naturally and almost 
unnoticed. The second circumstance was the devotion of a section 
of the Tory party to the Stuart cause and, thanks to two Jacobite 
rebellions, identified the Whigs with peace and sound government. 
The third was the enlistment of great talents like those of Walpole, the 
elder Pitt and the much abused Duke of Newcastle, providing the 
party not only with able orators and managers, but with policies 
suited to their times, first peace and prosperity, then war with France 
and the extension of empire and trade. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, then, the Whigs had be- 
come a close-knit oligarchy of noble families, what Pitt called the 
“silken barons,” and Disraeli described later as the “Venetian sys- 
tem.” Building its fortunes first on the upheaval of the Reformation, 
then on seventeenth century revolutions, this group had grown in 
wealth and power, from lesser ranks to viscounts, earls and now dukes, 
closely bound by marriage alliances, rich, powerful, and able. They 
triumphed not only over their rivals at home but over their enemies 
abroad. In their hands the power of England rose to new heights. 
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Commerce flourished and the bounds of empire widened; and if to 
make a nation powerful, prosperous and feared, and on the whole 
contented, be the test of statesmanship, they governed wisely and 
they governed well. 

So for a full half century this was the great age of the history 
of the Whigs. Then, like all things human, it came to an end. They 
fell out among themselves; they faced a monarch who, however he 
misspelled it, rejoiced that he was born a “Britton”; who was endowed 
with a political skill not inferior to that of the Whig leaders; who 
divided them against themselves and, accepting the principles of the 
Revolution, supported by a nation weary of aristocratic dominance, 
finding ministers like North and the younger Pitt, ruled not, as the 
Stuarts had attempted to rule, without, but through parliament. To 
the Tory party he gave a lease of life longer than the Whigs had en- 
joyed before—some sixty years in all. It was marked, indeed, by the 
catastrophe of the loss of America, but it was marked, as well, by the 
triumph over Napoleon. And again it was aided by two circumstances. 
The first was that the Whigs under the lead of that great Liberal hero, 
but something less than admirable character, Charles James Fox, in- 
fluenced by the new French revolutionary doctrines, declined in influ- 
ence and numbers until, as Fox is reported to have said, they could 
all travel in a hackney coach with a seat to spare. The second is that 
the son of the great Whig leader of the previous generation, William 
Pitt, now leader of the Tories, developed qualities which, however 
different from those of his father, were no less striking and useful to 
his country. In his hands and in his phrase, “England saved herself 
by her courage and Europe by her example” from the threat of Napole- 
onic domination. Nor should it be forgotten that as his father had 
found in the Duke of Newcastle a political manager to keep the Whigs 
in power, so the Younger Pitt found in Henry Dundas, Viscount Mel- 
ville, a like indispensable manager for the Tories. 

But with the end of the Napoleonic era there came a new era in the 
life of both parties. It has been said that England fought the French 
Revolution with the Industrial Revolution, but from the combination 
of these two her own political situation was revolutionized, and hardly 
had the Napoleonic storm cleared away when the British Isles faced 
the problems of social, economic, and especially political reform. From 
the side of the Whigs, by the well-known political process of fission, 
there sprang the so-called Radicals, who, as their name implies, pro- 
posed to shatter the whole scheme of things and mold it nearer to 
their hearts’ desire. Even the Tories developed a liberal wing known 
from its leaders as the Canningites and for two decades after Waterloo 
England wrestled with the new conditions and the new theories raised 
by the previous revolutions in the world of economics and _ politics. 
This culminated in the great Reform Bill of 1882 which, though it 
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did not greatly affect the personnel of political life, began a profound 
alteration in its principles. 

For this, as for the Revolution of 1688, the Whigs deserved most 
of the credit and took it all. But there is one curious circumstance 
in this connection. At almost the same moment as the Reform Bill, 
the English historian, Lord Mahon, later Earl Stanhope, noted that 
since Queen Anne’s time, Whigs and Tories had, in effect, exchanged 
parts, notably in their attitude toward France, in the situation in which 
first Marlborough, then Wellington, had occupied, in economic policy, 
and in their attitude toward parliament. “Can it be doubted,” he 
asked, “that on the accession of William IV, Harley and St. John 
would have been called Whigs—Somers and Stanhope Tories?” To 
this another writer added a comparison of the relation of the Radicals 
to the Whigs in the nineteenth century with that of the Jacobites to the 
Tories in the eighteenth. Argument from analogy is always dangerous 
and there are obvious defects in this one. Nonetheless it has a certain 
pertinence which even Lord Macaulay was compelled to admit, and 
this much is certain: it is that the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, like the first quarter of the eighteenth, was a period of shifting 
and uncertain party alignment which always reflects transition from 
one system or situation to another, and in which party lines become 
curiously confused. 

This came to a head in the 1820’s and 1830’s with the widespread 
reform movement, economic, social, political, even religious, culmi- 
nating in the great Reform Bill of 1832. In this reform agitation 
a rejuvenated Whig party, supported on the one side by the Radi- 
cals and on the other by a certain section of the Tories known from 
their old leader as Canningites, took the lead in the movement to 
revolutionize the parliamentary system. In it a group which cen- 
tered in Holland house played a part, perhaps exaggerated by its 
members. Its moving spirits were Lady Holland and her husband, 
the third Lord Holland, descendant of that Stephen Fox of Charles 
II’s time who had risen from choir boy to management of the secret 
service money, grandson of that Henry Fox who had acquired his 
title chiefly by putting the first Peace of Paris through the house 
of commons, and nephew of Charles James Fox. About them they 
gathered the leading men not only of England but of Europe. They 
sought talent especially among the reviving Whigs and in general 
essayed to play the part which has been ascribed, no doubt with 
exaggeration, to the so-called “Cliveden set” of our own times. And, 
among other things, they enlisted the genius of one who was not only 
to glorify them but to give new life to the Whig tradition, for what 
Hume had been to eighteenth century Toryism, Macaulay became to 
nineteenth century Whiggism. 

Yet even as the Whigs gathered themselves together for an Indian 
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summer of power, they themselves were transformed. It has been 
noted by English economists that whatever free-trade doctrines per- 
sisted in the eighteenth century were held by Tories, but the Liberal 
party which emerged from the early reform period, and of which the 
Whigs formed, as it were, the right wing, under the lead of manu- 
facturing interests, committed itself to the doctrine—or dogma—of 
free trade, while the Tories, still powerful in agricultural districts, 
Jeaned toward protection. And Lord Morley has observed that, as 
a result of the various shifts in politics after the Great Reform Bill 
many old Whigs turned Tory, as his own hero, Gladstone, whom 
Macaulay called in those days “the brightest hope of the stern un- 
bending Tories,” came in time to head the Liberals. So for precisely 
thirty years the struggle went on, under the lead of Queen Victoria’s 
“dear Lord Melbourne,” Lord John Russell, the hero of the Reform 
Bill, and Lord Palmerston, who, though as hard to classify as some 
of the astute politicians of Queen Anne’s time, lent his influence to 
the Whig-Liberal combination. Strengthened on the one side by 
his aggressive, liberal foreign policy, and on the other by Russell’s 
devotion to domestic reform, not until the fall of the latter’s govern- 
ment in 1852 can Whig ascendancy be said to have come to an end. 
Its fall, indeed, was inglorious and it came at the hands of Palmerston 
on the simple omission of the word “local” from Russell’s bill for 
establishing a militia. Yet this was not all the reason for its fall. 
As Mr. Herbert Paul has observed, Russell’s ministry was “too aris- 
tocratic and consisted of too few families. The Privy Seal was the 
Prime Minister’s father-in-law. The Colonial Secretary and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were brothers-in-law. The Home Sec- 
retary and the Colonial Secretary were cousins.” The last really 
plebeian element, he notes, disappeared with Lord Campbell; and, 
as he concludes, “The Whigs died true to their order, to their families, 
and to themselves.” 

Nonetheless the Whigs lingered on, though their power and even 
their policies fell into other hands. The Reform Bill of 1867, though 
the climax of the work of Russell and made possible only by the activi- 
ties of Gladstone, was, in fact, passed by the Conservatives under the 
lead of Disraeli who, to use the phrase of an earlier time, “caught the 
Whigs in bathing and ran off with their clothes.” Even more than its 
predecessor of 1832, it marked a revolution in political life. It was 
the dawn of democracy—and though that has been found compatible 
with monarchy, what place is there in it for aristocracy? It was 
easier for the Tories to adapt themselves to it than it was for the 
Whigs; and Morley has recorded that after the Reform Bill of 1867, 
“with a small number of distinguished individual exceptions,” the 
aristocratic element withdrew from the Liberal party. It has been 
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said by one of the most eminent of living English political writers— 
himself an “Old Liberal”—that the English newly-rich make a great 
mistake. They buy great country-houses and estates; they cultivate 
the social leaders; they acquire, if possible, a coat of arms and a 
title—and they join the Tory party. But, he says, the true aristocrats 
were the Whigs; for they made and unmade kings; they made the 
parliament, which they controlled superior to the crown; and they 
persuaded the people of what was probably the fact, that they favored 
what we call “liberal” measures and governed for the good of the 
country. Yet in one sense the political philosopher was wrong and 
the newly-rich were right, for in the nineteenth century the Tories did, 
indeed, become the aristocratic party. 

But what became of the Whigs? Not only after 1832 and again 
after 1867 did many of them join the Tories, but after the latter date, 
as Morley testifies, what remained were only a “moderating force,” 
and “after 1880 it became every day more clear that even this modest 
function was slipping away.” Mr. Gladstone still spoke of Whigs and 
Tories in 1885, but in effect the reform bill of that year made an end 
to both of them. The Parliamentary Companion or yearbook of that 
year listed only two men who frankly admitted that they were 
“Whigs” and one who more coyly described himself as “attached to 
Whig principles.” That would seem to be the end of these great po- 
litical connections—with one curious exception. The parliamentary 
list of 1932 includes one name listed as a Tory. Its owner, oddly 
enough, was the member from South Hackney, which one imagines is 
among the less aristocratic regions of England, and it was a Miss 
Marjorie Graves, who, with the well-known feminine privilege of 
changing her mind, soon transformed herself into a Conservative. 
This, then, save for the recent use of the word “Tory” as a “smear” 
seems to have been the end of the ancient rivalry. 

Yet there is one thing more. Even the Liberals who sprang, as it 
were, from the left side of the Whigs, are themselves now in eclipse; 
and their great apologist-biographer, Lord Morley, who died twenty 
years ago, has been called the last of the Old Liberals. It may be, as 
some have said, that political life is like a panorama continually mov- 
ing from left to right—or from right to left, as you choose—that the 
Whigs of yesterday are the Liberals of today, the Liberals of today 
the Socialists of tomorrow—whatever that may portend for the fu- 
ture. It may even be, as the ancient Bernard Shaw has recently 
declared, that “of all possible systems of government, the British 
parliamentary system... is the very worst.” But it is difficult 
to follow the characteristic Shavian distortion of the facts in his 
dictum that “it was invented 250 years ago to break the power of 
a parliament which wasn’t disposed to do anything but compete for 
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places on the front bench and collect money for war against Louis 
XIV.” It is still more difficult to accept the dogmatism which gives 
him such a hold on the ill-informed that “our parliament has not 
been able to do as much to develop industry and civilize the English 
people as Russia has done every day for the last twenty years.” It 
may be noted in connection with this utterance, extraordinary even 
for Shaw, even at eighty-six, that if, in accordance with Biblical 
phraseology, we say that the Country party begat the Whigs; the 
Whigs, the Liberals; and the Liberals whatever strange sect of his 
own to which Shaw belongs, judging by his historical pronouncement 
the Whig performance has been as unfortunate in its intellectual 
results as in what he describes as its material accomplishment, or the 
Jack of it. 

Yet of one thing we may be certain. It is that if liberty is good—as 
we conceive it is; if self-government is desirable—as again we conceive 
it is, despite its obvious defects; the Whigs must take their share of 
responsibility for the changes which have come over the English- 
speaking world since the days when that world was in the hands of 
the Stuart kings. To them, with all their faults, must be attributed 
the greater part of that change, whether for good, or, as Mr. Shaw 
conceives it, for ill. Their liberal doctrines in time overpowered their 
aristocratic principles; yet few political connections have lived so long, 
have played so great a part in history, or have left such an enduring 
influence as this group of liberal aristocrats, for that is, in effect, 
what the Whigs were at all stages of their long history. 


What Was a Tory? 
by W.T. Morgan 


A political party is somewhere in the twilight zone between an at- 
mosphere and a fact, resembling in that respect those much used 
shibboleths, liberty and democracy. Any survey of politics is, to some 
degree, a study of prejudices, arising on occasion to the heat of pas- 
sion, as Dr. Johnson’s classic remark on Whig origins serves to illus- 
trate. One canny philosopher sagely observed that the axioms in geom- 
etry are admitted to be true, simply because there is no class interested 
in proving them false. It is, in some ways, unfortunate that this ob- 
servation does not also apply to political parties. 

The historian of parties immediately encounters two erratic vari- 
ables: first, the constantly changing meaning of political principles 
in a highly dynamic world, for nothing is so mutable as a party prin- 
ciple, unless it is, indeed, an American administrator’s “directive” ; 
second, the varying interpretations of any principle by the highly 
elastic conscience of the individual politician, for whom language all 
too frequently becomes a convenient medium for concealing thought. 
Americans still cling to the badly shopworn names of Democrat and 
Republican, even though Republican leaders apparently sympathize 
with a financial oligarchy and Democratic leadership comes from the 
least democratic section of our country. Even today passing events, 
such as the abdication of Edward VIII, or the total collapse of France, 
frequently baffle explanation. It must be remembered above all that 
political parties are made up of individuals whose behavior, because 
of personal, economic, and other factors, is often quite unpredictable in 
fields other than politics. 

For the sake of clarity let us assume that a well-defined party should 
possess four major characteristics: (1) a fundamental philosophy, 
aiming at some ultimate goal; (2) a concrete program for obtaining 
this goal; (3) an organized, relatively permanent membership; (4) 
agencies capable of explaining its philosophy and program, both 
to its own members and the public in general. The late A. Lawrence 
Lowell stated that the primary function of parties was “the bringing 
of public opinion to a focus, and the framing of issues for a popular 
verdict.” If American party platforms seem vague on most disputed 
points, one must recall the observation of a Hoosier politician that 
“A platform is not something to stand on, but something to get in on.” 
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If a party is to flourish, however, its philosophy must appeal either 
to those of conservative or progressive temperament. 

In general the Whigs looked hopefully toward the future; the 
Tories nostalgically glanced back to the past. The average Tory was 
not only a member of the Established Church, but he had a pronounced 


conviction that his church should possess great dignity and exten- 


sive authority. He likewise felt that there was a divinity that doth 
hedge a king. For some years he believed in the divine right theory 
with all its implications, and not infrequently his ideas as to the 
relation of altar and crown were those of a mystic. Finally, he was 
a country gentleman, proud of his ancestral acres and his social 
standing, with a growing dislike of the bourgeoisie, especially the 
London financiers. He was inclined to be quite satisfied with him- 
self as the local magnate, being often a justice of peace or sheriff, 
sometimes a member of parliament, occasionally even lord lieutenant. 
His narrow intellectual outlook was such as to suggest to Mr. Wode- 
house something halfway between the animal and vegetable king- 
doms. His more pronounced prejudices were reserved for a Com- 
monwealth, the Dissenters, the Pope, stockjobbers, and a standing 
army. The Tory emphatically placed his faith in the navy, and dis- 
liked any military commitments on the Continent. In short, he was, 
in his early days, an isolationist. 

Whether the roots of Toryism go back to Henry VIII’s decree of 
nullity or to his marriage with Anne Boleyn, to the outbreak of the 
Civil Wars or to the execution of Charles I, political parties in the 
modern sense do not fully emerge until the period of the Popish Plot, 
with its three stirring elections in two years, when parties met the 
four canons already laid down. In the tempestuous decade that fol- 
lowed, personal feelings were almost psychopathic and private am- 
bitions so pronounced as to make party alignment difficult to follow, 
especially since political leaders decried the use of the terms “Whig” 
and “Tory.” As early as 1684 “Trimmer” Halifax spoke of parties as 
objects to be ridiculed, accusing politicians of playing “the fool with 
throwing Whig and Tory one at another as boys do snowballs.” 
Under William III, the Earl of Nottingham felt Whig and Tory 
were “two extremes which every upright honest Englishman should 
equally abominate.” Godolphin was classified as a Whig and a Tory 
by two excellent judges all within a year—and both were probably 
wrong. In Anne’s reign Harley stated categorically, “I have no 
inclination to any party; I have no obligation to any party. I have 
no antipathy to any party.” 

Another serious difficulty in studying English parties is the pro- 
nounced tendency of some really first-class minds to transcend party 
principles, solacing themselves, perhaps, with Emerson’s comforting 
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reflection that “A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds, 
adored by little statesmen, and philosophers and divines.” Such a list 
would include Harley and Bolingbroke, the two Pitts, Canning and 
Peel, Disraeli and Gladstone, even Lloyd George and Churchill. 
Finally, the fate of a party at any given moment might depend upon 
the attitude of a few moderate men, such as Shrewsbury and Sunder- 
land under William III, Somerset and Argyle under Anne, or Gren- 
ville under George III. 

The Tories faced an acid test in the days of their bitter disillusion- 
ment under James IT, when they were confronted with the cruel neces- 
sity of choosing between the altar and throne. It must be put on the 
side of the angels that they preferred their church to an arbitrary di- 
vine right monarch, seeking to destroy it. The Earl of Danby’s signa- 
ture on the invitation to William of Orange was, according to Maurice 
Woods, “the triumph of a wise expediency, and showed the real spirit 
which has enabled Toryism to triumph over all its difficulties and to 
return again and again all the stronger for its defeats.” For a short 
generation thereafter, its right wing, the Jacobites, stubbornly and 
optimistically clung to the hope that they might have both their 
beloved church and their divine right crown—a hope which largely 
accounts for the creeping paralysis afflicting a party, backed by a large 
majority of the people, and bringing about its temporary extinction. 

The immediate result of the Glorious Revolution was further con- 
fusion in party alignments. Of the seven bishops who precipitated 
the revolution, five stubbornly refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to the new sovereigns they had helped bring in. The vast majority 
of the clergy were Tory, most of them probably Jacobite until after 
1714. One contemporary referred to four political groups—Whigs, 
Tories, Court Whigs, and Tory Whigs—which one careful historian 
suggested might well be increased to eight. The outbreak of the Sec- 
ond Hundred Years’ War threw into bold relief the isolationism of 
the Tories and increased their exasperation at the growing number 
of contractors and stockjobbers, who flourished so mightily in a nation 
at war. 

William III considered himself above and between parties, but 
was dismayed to find that while many Tories questioned his title, 
most Whigs would limit his prerogative. His experiment of a com- 
posite ministry failed, and the isolationism of the Tories forced him 
to rely increasingly upon the Whigs. Nevertheless, the four key 
men of his reign were, strictly speaking, moderates, with whose aid 
Robert Harley sought to organize a middle party—an attempt which 
was not given over until Anne was in her grave. William III’s po- 
litical difficulties increased with the close of the war. The Whigs 
sought to reduce his authority and the Tories to prosecute (and perse- 
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cute) his Whig advisers. The question of the Spanish Succession 
furnished him an opportunity of appealing to anti-French sentiment 
in England and of preparing for another war, just as death claimed 
him. 

Good (but stubborn) Queen Anne, whose own instincts were High 
Tory, encountered the same difficulties as had William. The isola- 
tionism of the Highflier Ministry she formed at the beginning of her 
reign soon necessitated a purge. This allowed Harley to persevere 
in his effort to build up a third party committed to the principle that 
the crown should be above parties and free to select its advisers on 
the basis of character, efficiency, and availability. By 1708 Marl- 
borough’s victories had upset the balance in favor of the Whigs, but 
unfortunately Sacheverell’s sermon, while it helped drive the Junto 
from power, at the same time so increased the influence of the High 
Tories as to doom any attempt at coalition government. As peace 
negotiations proceeded, the Whigs accused the Tories of betraying 
the interests of Britain and her allies—an accusation strengthened 
by their vertiginous policy with reference to the succession. 

This alternately rash and cautious policy secured the Harley min- 
istry no staunch friends at home or abroad, but left the English people, 
the Hanoverian Court, and St. Germains, all three, confused and sus- 
picious. The Whig Junto, reinforced by the vigor of General James 
Stanhope, capitalized this situation, as the Whig coup d’état bears 
witness. The Tory cause was lost quite as much by a lack of planning, 
due primarily to the Oxford-Bolingbroke personal feud, as by a lack 
of courage. Even before Anne’s death, indeed, the Whigs took 
charge and soon inaugurated against her “Last Ministry” a policy 
of intimidation, which was systematically and remorselessly applied 
until the four outstanding Tory leaders were either in exile or in 
prison. The Old Tory party now entered the political wilderness 
to emerge more than a half century later as a very different party. 

The Old Tory party had perished in its attempt to digest the Act 
of Settlement and to reconcile the divine right and social compact 
theories by building a bridge from indefeasible divine right to a 
constitutional monarchy. Although Simon Harcourt (later lord 
chancellor) and Swift conceded that indefeasible hereditary right 
was not reflected in any static, tyrannical order but in the fluid, ever- 
expanding claims of the people, such ideas never penetrated the coun- 
try homes of the High-Church gentry. While the Tory intelligentsia 
found the right to resist oppression to be inherent in man’s nature, 
rather than in the social compact, it took them the greater part of 
the eighteenth century to make this theory intelligible to the bulk 
of their followers. 

Out of the troublesome period of “the Fifteen” and the South Sea 
Bubble emerged Walpole. Taking full advantage of the Rebellion 
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to brand all Tories as Jacobites, he reorganized the Whigs and dis- 
ciplined their leaders by a systematic distribution of the political 
loaves and fishes. During most of the period of the Pelham ascendancy 
the Tory party was at best moribund, though in their different ways 
both Chatham and Bolingbroke were working toward its resurrection. 
The latter’s importance is unquestionably great but very difficult to 
evaluate, while the Elder Pitt’s role has been generally overlooked or 
completely misunderstood. 

After his return from exile in 1723, Bolingbroke sought with sur- 
prising patience to secure a working agreement with such Whigs as 
were disgruntled by Walpole’s leadership. ‘The Tories by that time 
were thoroughly demoralized, for though they adored the crown, they 
loathed the court of George I. Bolingbroke helped establish the 
Craftsman, in which he exploited the fundamental psychological thesis 
that the masses have “passions to be moved but no reason to be ap- 
pealed to... plain truth will influence half a score of men at 
most in a nation or an age, while mystery will lead millions by the 
nose.” He likewise urged all freeholders “to give the finishing stroke 
to all Party Distinctions,” and his exceedingly clever Dissertation upon 
Parties (1733) sought to win over the disaffected Whigs by insisting 
that the Tories had abandoned the divine right doctrine and accepted 
the principles of the Revolution. He failed to convince the errant 
Whigs, but he succeeded in arousing the suspicions of the Tories. Be- 
tween these two discordant groups loomed the Church of England and 
a Prince of Wales whom the Tories could never love as their own. In 
his Patriot King, however, Bolingbroke did much to revive the con- 
ception of the crown as something above parties, serving as the shep- 
herd of its people and acting as a bulwark between them and their 
oppressors. ‘This was, of course, only the Harleian policy of a genera- 
tion earlier, writ large. It was not, moreover, to bear visible fruit 
for still another generation, although it was destined to influence 
profoundly three later generations of Englishmen from George III 
to Disraeli. 

While the two decades between the fall of Walpole and the accession 
of George III were lean years, indeed, for the Tories, they were also 
uneasy years for the Whig oligarchy, which in the absence of Tory 
opposition had split up into bitter factions, struggling over the in- 
creasingly valuable loaves and fishes. Into this sordid picture must be 
fitted the cadaverous figure of the Elder Pitt, who has been claimed 
by both Whigs and Tories. He was neither, for more than any states- 
man he represents the transfusion of party ideas which characterizes 
the mid-eighteenth century. An intellectual protégé of Bolingbroke, 
he wished, like George III, to destroy parties as such. Pitt struck at 
the heart of Whig power, when he appealed successfully from the 
politicians to the people. No politician ever forgave him for this, and 
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the Whigs, moreover, never forgot his unsuccessful endeavor to effect 
a working agreement with the Tories. 

Pitt was a trying colleague, for he had the temperament of a neu- 
rotic primadonna, inspired alternately with a “Jehovah complex” 
and a fawning servility to royalty, which approached the melodramatic, 
He found England an island and left her an empire. He taught the 
Tories at least to endure, if not cherish, this empire, while he appealed 
to the City bourgeoisie and even to the people at large to defend it. 
Although he did not believe in democracy, he favored petitions as a 
means of influencing crown and ministry. Fortunately, for the onward 
march of representative government, Chatham and George III did 
not see eye to eye on all political points. The former wished the 
crown to be free from party trammels, but with the premier acting 
as an intermediary between king and parliament, and guiding both 
to the best way of advancing the nation’s welfare. Chatham thought 
in terms of ministerial efliciency, George III in those of ministerial 
servitude. 

These two men (and the Younger Pitt) were largely responsible 
for the organization of the New Tory party. Even before George III 
came to the throne, Pitt had revealed the weakness in the Whig 
oligarchy, whose factions the young king now contrived to play 
against each other. Some historians have incorrectly assumed that 
George accepted the entire program set forth in the Patriot King. 
As a matter of fact he found it necessary to make use of as many 
professional politicians as he could win over by an adroit use of 
patronage. By 1770 the Whigs were completely demoralized, and 
George had found his man Friday in Lord North, whose later be- 
havior suggests that he was a “Courtier-Whig” rather than a New 
Tory. The King’s Friends, moreover, were still a motley “uncon- 
catenated mass of ex-Jacobites, Whimsicals, Courtiers, and dis- 
gruntled Whigs.” While Lord Shelburne could write that “the old 
Whig and Tory parties were extinguished,” nevertheless here may 
be found concealed the beginnings of the new Toryism, whose in- 
fancy had been nourished by Swift and Pope, and its youth by Dr. 
Johnson, Blackstone, and Hume. In truth, the New Toryism for a 
time bulked larger in literature than it did in political memoirs. 

For more than a decade, however, all was political confusion. By 
1782 it had become chaos, confounded by the abortive Radical move- 
ment, which served to emphasize the personal jealousies of Rocking- 
ham, Shelburne, Fox, and the Younger Pitt. The king cleverly made 
the most of these differences by inviting Shelburne to form a minis- 
try—Shelburne, who, according to one contemporary, resembled the 
measles, in that any ministry might have him once, but never twice. 
Fighting with his back to the wall after the failure of his American 
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policy, George III was able to bedevil the Whigs until such a time 
as he could secure in Chatham’s precocious son both a leader of the 
demoralized Tories and a prime minister, who was at times a domi- 
neering master and at others a most obedient servant. Pitt accepted 
the post under most disadvantageous circumstances, but with the 
King’s cordial assistance in the form of the grossest bribery in the 
1784 election, he skillfully utilized the deep-seated loyalty of the 
Tories to the crown and exploited the moral disrepute of the Fox- 
North coalition to solidify his position, which remained unchal- 
lenged for eighteen years. 

Pitt’s solution for the constitutional relations between the premier 
and the crown was similar to that of his father—a compromise be- 
tween the ideas of the Whigs and those of George III. The Whigs 
would govern by a party oligarchy and degrade the prerogative; the 
king would use his prerogative to destroy parties. Pitt sought to 
retain the monarchical principle within the existing parliamentary 
system and to end the century-old oscillation between personal rule 
and party oligarchy. He believed that the exercise of sovereignty 
was divided between the crown and parliament, but sovereignty itself 
resided in the last resort with the voters. He sought, moreover, to 
harmonize the claims of the crown with the most progressive ideas 
of the day, and to re-create the Toryism by sloughing off its false 
and outworn principles. He likewise reasserted the dignity and 
authority of the premier, insisting that his ministers be freed from 
any backstairs intrigues emanating from the crown. 

While Pitt was restoring the cabinet system with the assistance of 
Dundas, he was also building up in parliament and the constituencies 
what was essentially a new middle party, fundamentally conservative 
but pledged to support a cautious policy of constructive reform. The 
policy of the Conservatives a century later still ran upon the old lines 
traced out by Pitt, which Kebbel described as “the combination of 
the territorial and commercial interests in support of the Constitu- 
tion and the Empire, the promotion of truly popular reforms, and 
the jealous conservation of our naval and maritime pre-eminence.” 
Pitt likewise sought to fortify his party in the house by the creation 
from the gentry, from the commercial bourgeoisie, and on occasion, 
even from the entrepreneur group of what Disraeli called a “plebeian 
aristocracy.” He was able to secure the backing of big business, while 
retaining the support of the highly conservative squires. Pitt tended, 
furthermore, to draw most of his administrators from the middle 
classes, who were not only steady voters but steady, efficient workers 
as well. To these able subordinates he was inclined to delegate much 
authority. 

Pitt was only slightly disturbed by the Radical movement, or by 
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the earlier stages of the French Revolution, because he was very 
sympathetic toward many of the more constructive ideas of both, 
The excesses of the French Revolution not only split the Whig party 
into discordant fragments but destroyed Pitt’s program of constant, 
gradual reform, which distinguished the first half of his long min- 
istry. Just as soon as his party had gained a top-heavy majority, 
Pitt lost his control over them, for like the Whigs before them, the 
Tories in their days of prosperity divided into bitter, jealous factions, 
During the second half of his ministry, he took as his mentor that 
“Arch-Whig Trumpeter,” Edmund Burke, who was, like Pitt, a politi- 
cal hybrid and at heart, perhaps, the more conservative of the two. 
By 1794, indeed, Pitt had formed a coalition ministry for the dura- 
tion, which turned out to be 1828. Of ten governments which inter- 
vened, none was formed on a purely party basis, and all contained 
some Whigs. By the latter date we find Old and New Whigs, Old 
and New Tories, and a fifth group, defying description, which appar- 
ently was neither Old nor New, Whig nor Tory. 

To speak of a generation of “standpat” Toryism, therefore, is quite 
inaccurate. If we assume that the highly repressive, reactionary 
attitude of the government was degrading and unnecessary, yet the 
entire responsibility cannot be laid to the Tories, for the Whig Right 
was equally culpable. Pitt resigned in 1801 because George III re- 
fused to honor his premier’s promises with reference to Catholic 
emancipation. He not only refused to go into opposition, but he 
voluntarily agreed not to raise the issue again during the king’s 
lifetime, which suggests, at least in a modest way, that the king not 
only reigned but ruled as well. Perhaps these incidents are only a 
commentary on one of the conventions of Tory statecraft “that the 
boundaries of the royal prerogative should not be too closely defined.” 

The new premier was able to carry on only because of Pitt’s for- 
bearance, and gave way to Pitt just as Napoleon became emperor. 
Under the superhuman task of meeting the Corsican’s threats by land 
and sea, Pitt died. His great rival, Fox, formed the Ministry of all 
the Talents only to follow Pitt to a tomb in Westminster Abbey before 
the year 1806 was out. The succeeding government was a coalition, 
and for the next five years “politics were dominated by the intrigues 
of a number of relatively small groups,” all angling for the support 
of the independent members of parliament. The chance of forming 
a ministry completely Tory was upset by the Castlereagh-Canning 
duel (1809). Political alignments were hopelessly confused by Tory 
differences over the Peninsular War, and Catholic Emancipation. Fol- 
lowing the assassination of Spencer Percival in 1812, Lord Liverpool 
formed his celebrated “mince-pie” administration, which somehow 
contrived to exist until 1827. 
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Liverpool’s success in maintaining a ministry was due quite as much 
tu his placid temperament as to the Whig divisions and their inability 
to utilize the tremendous driving power of the Radicals. After 
Waterloo, however, the Radicals found more effective leadership from 
Major John Cartwright, Cobbett, Bentham, and Francis Place, who 
received noteworthy support from some of the literary lions of the 
day. The Evangelical movement and humanitarianism, meanwhile, 
were becoming more potent. The highly disturbed social and economic 
conditions engendered by peace provided all a fertile soil in which to 
work. Fortunately for the future of Toryism, its Diehard leaders 
were passing away, and two new constellations were appearing in the 
political firmament—George Canning and Robert Peel. 

Both men were more than just important Tory leaders, for each 
had visions of social justice that transcended party boundaries. Un- 
fortunately for Toryism, they were never able to come to a cordial 
understanding. Canning was a sort of second Bolingbroke, who had 
likewise inherited the mantle of the Younger Pitt. Nevertheless, the 
Ultra-Tories never trusted him, nor did they accept him as one of 
them, probably because his mother had been an actress. He believed 
that the true Tory policy should “court nations rescued and thrones 
re-established. . . . They would see this little island, after having 
saved the Continent, watch with a steady guardian care over the tran- 
quillity which it had restored.” Earl Grey with some justification 
considered him a wolf in sheep’s clothing—a Whig masquerading as 
a Tory. Canning felt that his party could check the progress of 
Radicalism, “only by showing that they could pass measures of an 
administrative kind, and that they were not occupied merely with 
the maintenance of abuses.” He alone, perhaps, among the Tory 
leaders realized the tremendous power latent in the newly awakened 
spirit of public opinion. But he was not destined to be in the driver’s 
seat at all until Castlereagh committed suicide in 1822, and not fully 
ensconced until five years later—which proved too late. 

In the years following Waterloo, Canning and Liverpool were 
never very far apart. Both agreed on three cardinal points: (1) 
The landed aristocracy should retain their political predominance; 
(2) the bourgeoisie should have “considerable weight”; (3) profes- 
sional politicians were absolutely indispensable in the Commons and 
in administrative offices, because “the representatives of the landed 
and commercial interests were not usually by experience fitted, or 
by temperament inclined, towards the business of Government.” 
Liverpool, however, was nothing if not cautious, and he was not per- 
suaded that it was either good politics or good form to appeal to 
public opinion. He realized, too, that Canning was never trusted 
by his Tory colleagues. Much as Canning may have desired to carry 
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out an ambitious program of reform, it was impossible. Emanci- 
pation remained an “open” question, with Peel and Canning on op- 
posite sides; the new king (George IV) was notoriously apathetic 
toward any kind of reform, while even Canning utterly opposed any 
reform of representation. 

But the movement for political reform, like the agitation for the 
modification of the Corn Laws and Emancipation, would not down, 
even with reforms in the criminal law and the passing of the Combi- 
nation Acts. The reform movement speeded up the disintegration 
of both parties. The more influential newspapers were in full cry 
for reform, for the Tory press could not stand up against the Whig 
or Radical organs. Upon the prostration of Liverpool, despite the 
ultimatum of eight dukes and the refusal of Peel, Eldon, and Well- 
ington to serve under Canning, George IV called upon him to form 
n ministry. With the assistance of the erratic Whig, Lord Brougham, 
Canning succeeded, but it was a conglomerate, discordant group. 
Grey felt, however, that it meant “the dissolution of the Whig Party,” 
and another contemporary insisted more accurately that Canning had 
“bisected the Whigs and Tories.” But neither the structure nor the 
architect long survived. Worn out by the bitter struggle, Canning 
died in August, 1827. Thereupon the political situation became so 
confused and the “Whigs and Tories so divided that no party leader 
would take office.” Lord Palmerston was convinced that “Whig and 
Tory will soon be erased from our vocabulary.” 

With the bodies of Liverpool and Canning was buried also the 
corpse of the second Tory party, “the party of George III and of 
Mr. Pitt, the party which inherited the flamboyant creed of ‘Church 
and King’, the party whose honest unthinking supporters had stood 
behind two generations of able administrators.” And the assassins 
were not far to seek, for they were not the unmannerly Radicals but 
Wellington and Peel, who had refused to serve in Canning’s ministry. 
Lord Grey’s biographer (Trevelyan) believes that had Canning not 
died when he did, “there could have been no Whig reunion, and no 
Reform Bill,” while a Tory historian (Kebbel) wrote that if either 
Liverpool or Canning had survived, “Free Trade would probably 
have been established by the last surviving inheritors of the princi- 
ples of Mr. Pitt.” 

The deaths of these two leaders presently paved the way for the 
union of the much-abused Canningites with the Whigs under Grey. 
For the moment, however, as Wellington took over, London’s shrewd 
political boss recorded that there were “no Whigs, no Tories.” To the 
astonishment of Diehards and Radicals alike, the Duke proceeded to 
repeal the Test and Corporation Acts, and pass the Catholic Eman- 
cipation Act. It was a minor constitutional revolution, since a min- 
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istry pledged to resist emancipation not only introduced and carried 
it, but did so without any appeal to the country. Such action helped 
momentarily to split the Tories into three factions: the Ultras, the 
moderates led by Wellington and Peel, and the Canningites, who were 
divided among themselves. 

As the year of revolutions opened, some of the Liberal Tories were 
going over to Grey, who in 1831 formed what was probably the most 
aristocratic cabinet since the revolution, and which in most respects 
was more averse to serious reforms than was Peel. Wellington justly 
felt that if reform must come, it could not well be in safer hands than 
those of Grey. But forces he could not deny carried the Whig leader 
speedily on the road to political reform. The Act of 1832 was more 
radical than Grey might have desired, while the absence of compensa- 
tion for the patrons of boroughs abolished was anathema to the Tory 
Diehards, who also detested any extension of the franchise. 

The die was cast, however, as the nobility most wisely preferred to 
bend before the storm rather than run the risk of destruction in a 
political revolution. The election of 1833 showed an utter lack of 
reverence for the old borough patrons, which suggested that the day of 
their extinction was not far distant. Even the 7%mes thundered 
against Diehard candidates. Obviously anew Whig party (soon to be 
called Liberal) was being born, and the Second Tory party had expired 
with the passing of the Reform Act. For all this, Wellington and 
Peel were in part responsible for allowing in 1827 the reform move- 
ment to get from under the control of the moderate Tories, who 
believed in a program of slow, but safe, constructive reforms. 

The Tories were gradually reassured by the actions of Grey’s 
ministry that the old pattern of society would be little disturbed. The 
Whig aristocracy was again in control, although not in the sense of an 
oligarchy as in 1760, and the bourgeoisie were only insisting that 
capital as well as land was a form of property which should be sacredly 
safeguarded. ‘The invaluable political and social reforms passed by 
the Reform Parliament were largely due to Peel’s forbearance. He 
was equally prepared to resist Radicalism and to support conservative 
reforms. “He was,” Peel said, “for reforming every institution that 
really required reform, but he was for doing it gradually, dispassion- 
ately, and deliberately, in order that the reform might be lasting.” 
With such a creed, he hoped to form a middle party to resist the High 
Tories and Radicals. 

Grey’s ministry clearly “needed leading and needed weeding,” but 
Grey was not the man to do it, and the popularity of his government 
rapidly declined. The Poor Law of 1834 eventually proved to be a 
salutary measure, but at the time it was opposed by the entrepreneur, 
hated by the pauper, and heartily disliked by the squire. When Grey 
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resigned, Lord Melbourne formed a ministry which the Duke of Bed- 
ford described as a “noisy and turbulent pack of hounds . . . Whigs, 
Moderates, Ultra-Whigs, Radicals, Ultra-Radicals, etc., etc.” 

This makeshift government was abruptly ended by William IV, and 
Peel was called to form a cabinet under most trying conditions. His 
celebrated Tamworth Election Manifesto tried to provide a program 
which would unite under his banner all those opposed to stagnation 
and revolution. Peel, like Canning, was not acceptable to the Tory 
aristocracy. He was objectionable as a nowveau riche—a group 
rapidly coming into their political inheritance as a consequence of the 
Reform Bill. The Diehards could never forget that his father had 
been a successful cotton manufacturer. With Peel a new genus 
entered British politics. The son of an entrepreneur, he was also the 
finest intellectual product of Harrow and Oxford, and represented the 
best of both the gentry and bourgeoisie. Like many of his colleagues 
in parliament, he had been trained specifically for public life, but he 
had a clearer view than they of the perplexing problems produced by 
the Industrial Revolution. The bourgeoisie might well have looked 
upon him as their champion. Furthermore, few Englishmen have 
ever been so absolutely devoted to country life. 

Despite his clever election appeal, Peel failed to secure a work- 
ing majority in the commons, and was soon forced to resign, al- 
though the historian-statesman M. Guizot described him “as the 
most liberal of Conservatives, the most conservative of Liberals, 
and the most capable man of all in both parties.” William IV, 
therefore, was under the humiliating necessity of asking Melbourne 
to return to office with a ministry which was “Liberal enough to 
outbid the Conservatives, but not so Liberal as to endanger the 
privileges and power” of the aristocracy. Melbourne served until 
the death of the king and then became the political father-confessor 
of Victoria, displaying fewer signs of liberalism than did Peel, save 
on the vexatious Irish problems. The Municipal Corporations Act, 
the greatest piece of legislation of the period, passed only with 
Peel’s aid. Furthermore, it required all the political finesse of 
Melbourne and Peel to keep Lord John Russell from upsetting the 
apple cart—and on one historic occasion even they failed. 

During these years Peel labored diligently to build up a party on 
a creed that the government should protect the rich from spoliation 
and the poor from oppression, and in which there “could be com- 
prehension without concession, firmness without folly, and unity to- 
gether with clarity.” Even as the Opposition leader, Peel was prob- 
ably more powerful than any of the three other leading statesmen: 
Melbourne, O’Connell, and Russell. A contemporary stated that 
Peel governed England; O’Connell, Ireland; and the Whigs, only 
Downing Street. Peel, he concluded, “is contented with power with- 
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out place or patronage, and the Whigs . . . with place and patron- 
age without power.” That the Whigs had forgotten how to rule 
without learning how to resign was clearly shown when they en- 
countered Chartism, the Anti-Corn Law League, and the antics of 
Daniel O’Connell. 

Chartism represented a relatively new political force and an en- 
tirely new technique. Fortunately for the two political parties, it 
served to divide the Radicals, although it clearly had its roots in 
the Radicalism of Wilkes, Paine, and Priestly. Its monster mass 
meetings attended by the lower classes, its weird torchlight pro- 
cessions, its colossal petitions, and the extremely Radical utterances 
of its leaders naturally alarmed parliament. And as the first phase 
of this movement collapsed in 1839, the Anti-Corn Law League, under 
bourgeois leadership and inspired by Cobden and Bright, began to 
function efficiently by means of mass meetings, petitions, and clever 
pamphlets. 

Peel rose to power in 1841 at a time when the latent forces of 
Irish discontent, Chartism, the League, and the trades unions were 
bursting their old bonds. The intellectual ferment they generated 
and the frightful Irish Famine moved too fast for Peel’s slow-mov- 
ing aristocratic party. Although his budgets of 1842 and 1845 defi- 
nitely tended toward free trade, Peel had no time either to educate 
or consolidate his party, before grim necessity and the League's 
efficient educational program compelled him to repeal the Corn 
Laws, which to the Tory aristocracy was the ark of the covenant. 
He may have saved his conscience but wrecked his party, “dished” 
the Whigs but ruined his own political future. 

In this crisis Peel had proved himself greater than his party, 
clearly revealing that he was, potentially, what Cobden claimed he 
ought to be, “the leader of the middle class.” But, whereas the 
landed classes repudiated him, his own received him not, largely, 
perhaps, because he had dared to expose the horrible implications 
of modern industrialism. He was, even more obviously than 
Chatham, Pitt, or Canning, a political half-breed, for “divergences 
as deep really separated him from the Whigs as from the Tories.” 
He had become a landed aristocrat without ceasing to be a bourgeois, 
and his past had caught up with him. He preferred to repeal the 
Corn Laws himself rather than have the Whigs attempt it, for he 
distrusted them as a “combination of aristocracy and pseudo-demo- 
cracy.” He guided Toryism away from blind reaction toward wise 
conservatism, and may well be considered the savior of the house of 
lords and the Established Church. 

Russell and Disraeli had joined in bringing down the lion, but it 
was doubtful who would inherit his kingdom. In fact, neither could 
even carry on without Peel’s benevolent neutrality, and since he pre- 
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ferred Russell’s Radicalism to Disraeli’s mystical Tory Democracy, 
the immediate political future lay with the “widow’s mite.” Peel’s 
accidental death was partially responsible for the political confusion 
of the next two decades, with at least seven different ministries, and 
half the time no ministry with a stable majority. Party affiliations 
were so vague that it was impossible to know, even after a general 
election, the exact strength of parties in a new parliament until the 
first division. Party names were unstable, and such misnomers as 
Liberal-Conservative and Conservative-Liberal were current. These 
years of political stagnation were lean ones for the Conservatives, 
who at last found their Moses in a man of that same race, who was 
so affected, said his enemies, that “he affected affectation,” but who 
alone seemed capable of leading them into the land of Canaan. 

Disraeli is at once the most bizarre and exotic of British states- 
men. He began his career as a Radical and first gained fame with 
several novels, which rank him among the greatest of British social 
and political historians. His ancestry is evident both in the mysti- 
cism of his political philosophy, and in his deeply reverential atti- 
tude toward the crown, which seemed at times akin to sycophancy. 
He was the intellectual protégé of Harley, Bolingbroke, and Burke, 
with a deeper sense of social justice, perhaps, than any of them. To 
Disraeli there were, according to Monypenny, only two great political 
realities: 
the Throne at the Centre, and the People at the Circumference .... The priv- 
ileges of masses and the prerogative had grown up and waned together ... to- 
gether, also, they were to be redeemed from the selfish oligarchy which had 
usurped them at the Revolution, and the not less selfish and only less narrow 
middle class which had taken the place of the oligarchy. 

For a decade and a half Disraeli and Gladstone shared the political 
limelight, as the former sought to educate his followers in the funda- 
mentals of Tory democracy. The two parts of this phrase seem 
mutually contradictory, but they take on new meaning when we learn 
that Palmerston’s Whig cabinet (in 1855) contained three dukes, the 
brother of a fourth, five other peers or sons of peers, three baronets 
of ancient standing, and only three members without titles. Disraeli 
continued, however, to uphold the political preponderance of the 
landed classes, whose prosperity, he felt, was the surest foundation 
of national greatness. The cardinal principle of Tory Democracy, 
as explained by Sir John Gorst, approaches that of Utilitarianism: 
all Government exists solely for the good of the governed; that the King, Lords 
and Commons and all other public institutions are to be maintained so far, and 
so far only, as they promote the happiness and welfare of the common people; 
.. . that all who are entrusted with any public function are trustees ... for 
the nation at large. ... It is Democratic because the welfare of the people 
is its supreme end; it is Tory because the institutions of the country are the 
means by which the end is to be attained. 
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Lord Rosebery caustically described it as “the wolf of radicalism 
in the sheepskin of Toryism.” 

Disraeli’s motto of Sanitas et Imperium was sufficiently accurate 
for its purpose, but historians have been too prone to emphasize the 
latter at the expense of the former, perhaps because he became premier 
just as the Great Powers were abandoning neo-imperialism in favor 
of economic imperialism. His responsibility for the Second Reform 
Act is very great. Between 1848 and 1866 the question of reform 
was before the commons twenty-six times, and on each occasion Dis- 
raeli spoke at length, emphasizing labor’s growing interest in the 
franchise. His bill was changed almost beyond recognition, becom- 
ing more democratic in its results than either Disraeli or the Liberals 
had desired. The newly enfranchised laboring class immediately 
manifested its gratitude by driving him from power. 

He gave way to Gladstone, whose “Glorious” ministry did much 
for the middle classes but little for the workingman. Meanwhile, 
Disraeli was formulating a three-point Conservative program: (1) 
improve the masses; (2) maintain English institutions; (3) develop 
the empire. When eventually he came into power, he tried to carry it 
out. “The Conservative Party,” said one of the two Labor members 
in parliament in 1879, “have done more for the working classes in 
five years than the Liberals have in fifty.” But Disraeli’s more spec- 
iacular diplomacy and his aggressive imperialism have blinded most 
people, and some historians, to his highly substantial social and eco- 
nomic reforms, which entitle him to rank as a domestic statesman 
beside Gladstone, who was fundamentally, perhaps, less liberal in 
his outlook. Professor Hearnshaw summarizes Disraeli’s political 
career by saying “he reconstructed, educated, nationalized and de- 
mocratized the Conservative party.” 

Upon his death some sixty years ago, Disraeli left behind him a 
conception of Toryism based upon an alliance of the aristocracy and 
proletariat, which was given fresh meaning by the establishment of 
the Primrose League in 1883, under the dynamic but decidedly erratic 
leadership of Lord Randolph Churchill. Lord Randolph’s career 
was short and tempestuous, but the Primrose League’s influence has 
been permanent and far-reaching. Its rather grandiose organization, 
with its grand master, knights, dames, councils, stars, badges, and 
clasps, was intended to appeal to the lower orders. By 1910 it had 
2,645 local chapters (“habitations”) and more than two million mem- 
bers, and was for a while fairly successful in securing the allegiance 
of wage-earners affiliated with the various Conservative Working- 
Men’s Clubs in English industrial centers. 

The Marquis of Salisbury was a sane but not inspiring successor 
to Disraeli, and his high social position made him suspected by the 
workers. His Toryism, too, was austere, his personality cold, and 
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his cabinets “congeries of unco-ordinated atoms.” The Reform Bill 
of 1884 was a blow to the Tories, but the party profited greatly two 
years later, when “the nude, rude and crude” Radical, Joseph Cham- 
berlain, and his ninety Liberal Unionists joined them. Arthur Bal- 
four followed his uncle and did something to restore the philosophical 
basis of Toryism, but he was too idealistic to be an effective party 
leader. By 1906 the workers were becoming increasingly self-con- 
scious, had little inherent interest in the purely political issues over 
which Liberals and Conservatives were quarreling, and were antag- 
onistic to economic imperialism. The Conservatives, meanwhile, as 
they displayed increasing friendliness toward the more aggressive 
bourgeoisie, lost touch with the workers, who were attracted by the 
Liberal siren song of social and economic reforms. The election of 
1906, the Budget of 1909, and the Parliament Act of 1911 are simply 
milestones in the progressive demoralization of Tory Democracy as 
exuberant Liberalism formed a working agreement with the Social- 
ists. And yet there was much in the extensive legislative program 
from 1906 to 1914 which a Tory could approve, even though it was 
largely dictated by the trades unions and Irish Nationalists. 

In the opinion of the old Tories, World War I came just in time 
to save England from political and social chaos. The minds of the 
political leaders of all parties were totally unprepared for war, and 
badly confused as to a military policy, so that a coalition ministry 
was found necessary. The war continued to go very badly until the 
nation found another Chatham in the dynamic Celtic statesman, 
Lloyd George. With peace came the Victory Election which con- 
tinued in power the coalition ministry. In its attempts to solve the 
insistent problems of peace, all three parties came near losing their 
souls. 

It has frequently been remarked that Britain won the war only 
to lose the peace. Probably no nation, not even Germany, suffered 
more from its aftereffects. Despite their qualms, the Conservative 
leaders in the coalition were parties in 1918 to extending the franchise 
from eight to eighteen millions, to wanton extravagance in public 
expenditures, and to encouraging the Indians in their campaign for 
self-government. After four years the Conservatives, under Stanley 
Baldwin’s leadership, found a convenient excuse for ending the 
coalition in Lloyd George’s jingoistic Near Eastern policy. 

By the middle of 1923 Baldwin was premier. Economic condi- 
tions, notably unemployment, grew rapidly worse, and upon the tariff 
issue, the Conservatives lost power in the autumn election. The 
Laborites took office under Ramsay MacDonald, but they were en- 
tirely dependent upon the Liberals who held the balance of power— 
a position of responsibility without power. In less than a year that 
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support was suddenly withdrawn. By a skillful utilization of the 
Zinoviev letter, Baldwin and his party returned to power with a top- 
heavy majority in the autumn of 1924. The Conservative govern- 
ment lacked driving power during the years of the long week-end, 
although it met most successfully its first severe test in the general 
strike of 1926, by which the Laborites temporarily lost public confi- 
dence. Baldwin’s ministry lacked both courage and vision, and 
mounting unemployment created a critical problem. Consequently, 
a disgusted electorate in the election of 1929 returned more Laborites 
than Conservatives, although a Liberal remnant of sixty still had the 
deciding voice. 

MacDonald was once more in office, but again without power. 
Economic conditions throughout the world grew rapidly worse, reach- 
ing a climax in Europe during the summer of 1931. By that time 
Britain had nearly two and three-quarter million British unemployed. 
The Conservatives, meanwhile, were making slight progress in assimi- 
lating the proletariat, except by the slow, insidious process of absorb- 
ing its leaders. In 1931 important financial interests forced an elec- 
tion in an atmosphere akin to panic. This election almost wrecked 
the Labor party. Although they won 471 seats, the Conservatives, 
because of the economic crisis, soon agreed to a coalition government 
under MacDonald, with a most generous allotment of cabinet posts 
to Laborites and Liberals. The next half-dozen years spelled political 
chaos with Labor split into two factions, the Liberals into three frag- 
ments, and the Conservatives without leadership. 

Largely for those reasons, perhaps, the country drifted toward 
economic chaos and war. Few British elections have been more dis- 
honestly manipulated than that of 1935, which was held while the 
malodorous Hoare-Laval proposals were being concocted. Rarely 
has England been so ineptly led. Apparently MacDonald, Baldwin 
and Neville Chamberlain took Madame du Barry’s motto for their 
own, utterly oblivious to the Nazi challenge, which caught Britain 
totally unprepared, intellectually as well as physically. British 
diplomacy from Manchukuo to Munich makes sorry reading, proving 
disastrous to Poland, while bringing terrible devastation and near 
ruin to Britain herself. And yet, the coalition leaders were giving 
the people what they wanted—peace—as the peace ballot testified, in 
a world that knew not peace. If, however, the duty of statesmen is 
to lead their followers, then the Conservative leaders with too many 
open questions and too many closed minds were false to the principles 
of Tory Democracy. They helped sow the wind, and the world ‘ 
now reaping the whirlwind. 

Three times in as many centuries, politicians reported that Toryism 
was dead, but in each instance the report was premature. Since 1922, 
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it has proved itself a lively corpse, after being declared officially dead 
in 1906. It is doubtful whether World War II will kill it, for the 
triple combination of altar, cottage and throne has an irresistible 
attraction to the masses, who feel rather than think. Historians find 
it difficult to believe that a party which traces its spiritual ancestry 
to Hooker, found its martyrs in Laud and Charles I, and accepted 
the intellectual and political leadership of Harley and Bolingbroke, 
Pitt and Canning, Peel and Disraeli will ever die. But should it 
survive, we may be certain that it will be a Toryism as different from 
that of Salisbury as that of Disraeli was from the Toryism of Danby. 


Rise of French Absolutism: War, Depression, 
Regimentation 


by Franklin C. Palm 


At the beginning of the modern era, two great upheavals laid the 
foundations for the rise of absolutism in France. The Italian Renais- 
sance and the Commercial Revolution, together with two prolonged 
conflicts—the Hundred Years’ War of the fifteenth and the religious 
struggles of the sixteenth centuries—led to fundamental mutations in 
the economic, social, and political bases of the established order. 
Whatever their effects on human society in general, these changes 
inevitably contributed to the growth of the absolute monarchy and 
the regimented state in France. 

Of these early revolts, the Renaissance contributed much to French 
absolutism by nurturing the germs of that authoritarianism and regi- 
mentation so ardently sought by French monarchs of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Among the most significant of Renais- 
sance legacies was the Italian despot. He, as absolute head of the 
city state, and patron of the arts (later of commerce and industry), 
not only furnished a model for Machiavelli but was the prototype of 
that rational and often paternal ruler called the modern absolute king. 

Yet it was another upheaval, the Commercial Revolution (1300- 
1700), which insured the evolution of a strong French monarchy, for 
it offered the king an opportunity to draw popular support by cater- 
ing to the economic well-being of an expanding bourgeois class. Called 
a revolution because of the primary alterations it fostered in business, 
in trading, in shipping, in the financial aspects of commerce, and in 
the theories underlying economic practice, this transformation brought 
with it a growing recognition of the role of the absolute ruler in the 
quickening of business activity and in the attainment of economic 
prosperity. 

Concentration of economic as well as political power in royal 
hands signified the evolution of France from a medieval to a modern 
state. In the Middle Ages, bourgeois expansion of industry and com- 
merce was beset by the counterpressure of feudal custom and hindered 
by the limitations of an urban economy. Both feudal lords and city 
authorities undertook regulation of the social classes, the former in 
rather a crude fashion, the latter with more logic and intelligence. 
Thus one finds in both societies not merely the beginnings of political 
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centralization but a concurrent growth in economic and social regi- 
mentation as well. Such modern phenomena as state monopolies, 
subsidization and regulation of manufacturers and merchants, organi- 
zation of professions, and governmental regulation of labor—all were 
familiar aspects of feudal society. 

Transference of these activities from the purview of local rulers 
to that of the French king proceeded rapidly in the fifteenth century, 
accelerated by the Hundred Years’ War and its aftermath. That 
long and costly struggle brought a depression whose problems inun- 
dated the limited competency of feudal and urban governments. As 
anarchy and chaos threatened to engulf all France, most feudal lords 
seemed helpless before the tide. City governments, weakened by class 
antagonism and egotistic localism, proved startlingly incapable or 
unwilling to meet such problems as agrarian, industrial, and commer- 
cial stagnation, unemployment, high prices, and social unrest. Only 
the rebuilding of monarchical power enabled a unified France to over- 
come the disintegrating forces unloosed by the Hundred Years’ War. 
The success of Charles VII and Louis XT in reconstructing the frame- 
work of centralized monarchy arose from their attempts to establish 
the law, order, and prosperity so earnestly desired by most fifteenth 
century Frenchmen. 

In attaining these ends the French monarch thought in terms of 
social classes, rather than of the individual. While he often justified 
royal power by strategic recourse to Divine Will, Canon Law, and 
Roman Law, his real support sprang from a more mundane source. 
Royal claims to absolute rule found popular acceptance only because 
they fostered, or at least professed to foster, the interests of the prop- 
ertied classes. For this reason the king was recognized as the legis- 
lator and administrator of economic and social life. His important 
task was the promotion of economic progress by gearing all groups to 
a proper and harmonious national relationship. This was statism, 
whereby the monarch assumed control of both the economic and politi- 
eal life of the kingdom, tremendously increasing his power in so doing. 
Bourgeois support, especially, offered a valuable adjunct to the mon? 
arch’s prestige, providing him with ample resources to be used some- 
times in the economic development of the realm, but too often diverted 
to the construction of palaces, into the granting of pensions, and to 
the financing of futile wars. 

As guardians of the social order the early French kings admitted 
their duty to promote the welfare of the working classes as well as 
that of the propertied groups. Rising from the aftermath of the Hun- 
dred Years’ War the twin problems of unemployment and extreme 
poverty among the masses taxed the ingenuity of Valois monarchs. 
Their answer was governmental aid and regulation of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce. The machinery of national economy, thus 
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oiled, would gather speed, work would be created for beggars and 
jdlers, and the labor problem would disappear. 

On the other hand sporadic attempts by the workers themselves to 
improve their lot through organization met the stern disapproval 
of the early French kings. Governmental orders banned such associ- 
ations as were formed under the guise of religious societies, and lead- 
ers of working men often were arrested, in order, as one ruler avowed, 
“to end the corruptions, disputes, and uncertain divisions of the 
workaday world, and thus to establish harmony in the social order.” 

During their attempts to restore national prosperity, these early 
authoritarians considered it their duty to achieve certain social re- 
forms. Their keen interest in enforcement of anti-extravagance leg- 
islation focused especially upon any waste of private resources which 
might injure the national economy. They stigmatized extravagance 
and inefficiency as social evils which a king must combat for the 
“common weal” or in the interests of the “common profit.” Immor- 
ality among workers, though not among the nobility, became a matter 
of grave monarchical concern. Local officials received instructions to 
deter workers from expending too much of their time and substance 
in taverns that provided wine, food, and female diversion. This 
recognition of the social utility of labor helped shape the policies of 
the early Valois kings—Louis XI, Francis I—and of the ambitious 
Queen Mother, Catherine de’ Médici. All admitted that to attain 
national prosperity, the state must fulfill its prime obligation by reg- 
ulating social as well as economic activity. 

A new problem—we call it inflation today—contributed to the rise 
of French absolutism, taking the form of high living costs. It was 
during the early modern period that France acquired the habit of 
settling at least half of her business transactions by money payments. 
As a corollary, there developed a new consciousness of the role played 
by precious metals in the economic life of the people—metals whose 
volume expanded and contracted with the variations in the balance 
of exports and imports. In the absence of gold and silver mines to 
replace the vast bulk of precious metals which were converted into 
jewelry, plate, or the monopoly of foreign bankers, France faced the 
dilemma of a currency inadequate to carry on normal business. The 
difficulty was heightened during the sixteenth century, when a steady 
rise in the cost of living added to the intensity of general unrest at- 
tendant upon the foreign and religious wars. 

The evil effects of inflationary prices during the Hundred Years’ 
War, the international conflicts, and the religious contests were as 
apparent to the people as to the kings. In 1484 the Estates General 
bemoaned the results of high prices, declaring that churchmen and 
nobles had lost more than one quarter of their wealth, while the 
people were unusually deep “in poverty.” During the terrible de- 
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pression days of the religious wars, Catherine de’ Médici received 

many letters from her subjects, imploring her to ease the burden im- * 
posed by high living costs. Her solution, as stated to city officials 

of Orleans, enunciated a paternalistic obligation of the monarchy. 

“Work and social order,” she said, “are two related words. The sec- 

ond is dependent on the first. In order to eliminate social unrest 

the government must provide work.” 

But propertied classes were more concerned with increasing the cur- 
rency supply by greater exportation of goods than with the high cost 
of living. In 1583 the Assembly of Notables, referring to expansion 
of the silk industries, asserted: “They are worth while because they 
give jobs to a great number of people and keep millions in gold at 
home.” Likewise, an Estates General of the same year announced 
that “The only way of enriching the realm consists in the importation 
of gold and silver through the selling of agricultural and industrial 
surpluses to other countries.” Consequently, the government found it- 
self forced to adopt a strictly mercantilist protective policy in order 
to endow the business classes with a virtual monopoly of home mar- 
kets. In so doing the kings and their economic advisers hoped to 
realize a double goal: through the exclusion of foreign products French 
agriculture and commerce could profit along with expanded exports 
of French goods. Meanwhile France would prosper from an increased 
supply of precious metals; and by the same token, high living costs 
would vanish. How interesting it is to note that while attempting 
to regain prosperity the French government tried in the sixteenth 
century to regulate and prohibit exportation of gold and silver by 
currency manipulation, by changing the metallic content of coins, and 
by fixing the legal value of foreign money so as to attach a premium 
to French currency. 

It should be emphasized that French absolutism received its greatest 
impetus by catering to bourgeois interests. In the fifteenth century 
Louis XI created the economic council that became so important in 
the days of Richelieu and Colbert. Composed of Parisian bourgeoisie, 
this body met with the king, advised government regulation, encour- 
aged the formation of a merchant marine in 1582, and planned eco- 
nomic war with the great commercial rivals of France—Spain and the 
Netherlands, During the sixteenth century the king frequently con- 
sulted with the Estates General over business matters. For example, 
the able French publicist Bodin addressed the king at a meeting of 
the Estates General in 1576, asking him “to develop the industries 
France lacked, to erect tariff barriers against importations of foreign 
goods, and to discipline workers.” In contrast to English aristocratic 
landowners and merchants, who often joined forces to clip the political 
wings of the king, the French bourgeoisie and lesser nobility joined 
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with the monarch in curbing political aggression by the aristocracy, 
and in the more constructive cause of furthering the kingdom’s eco- 
nomic growth through governmental aid and regulation. In short, 
the regimented state in France was no mere creature of political and 
social views current during the Renaissance; rather, it owed existence 
to the support of a majority of the lesser nobility, the publicists, and 
the indispensable bourgeoisie. 

Despite this powerful buttress, the religious wars nearly tolled the 
end of the French Monarchy’s power. Upon the death of Henry II 
in 1559 France plunged into a period of strife between Huguenot and 
Catholic, of feudal rivalries, class unrest, and a series of weak boy- 
kings: Francis II, Charles IX, and Henry III. The violence and 
misrule of this era seemed to presage not only the downfall of the 
monarchy, but also a possible extension of Spanish or even British 
domain into French territory. More than a simple struggle between 
Huguenots and Catholics, the religious wars provided a catalyst to the 
latent antagonism which the feudal nobility nursed against the mon- 
archy, at the same time stimulating bourgeois advocates of constitu- 
tionalism, who opposed absolutism and feudal decentralization alike. 
Basing their claims upor an unwritten constitution, the latter group 
held that the Estates General should wield more authority in matters 
of taxation and the preservation of certain rights now consecrated 
by the history of French governmental practice. 

While opposing the aspirations of all hostile groups, the monarchy 
was especially adamant in its hostility to the ambitions of the Estates 
General. From the beginning it refused to use that body as a sound- 
ing board of criticism, fearing that if given an opportunity, the 
Estates General would strike at the monarchy itself. Alarmed at the 
prospect of a bourgeois revolution, in 1572 the king permitted the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day in order to check bourgeois 
radicalism while reducing the Huguenots, who were largely middle- 
class. 

The period following St. Bartholomew’s Day marked a critical stage 
in the monarchy’s history. Prominent noble clans, such as the Guises 
and Montmorencys, assumed the prerogatives of independent rulers 
and threatened to deprive the king of his political power during the 
course of their own factional struggles. Moreover, Huguenots were 
left in virtual control of certain cities, maintaining a state within a 
state. And the Estates General, under bourgeois domination, urged 
the establishment of a limited monarchy. The active existence of 
these dissenting groups seemed a precursor of inevitable downfall for 
the kingdom. Yet certain forces which were to save the state gathered 
strength even during those troubled days, gradually evoking a new 
attitude toward national problems among certain political leaders in 
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France. These men, whether from patriotic or personal motives, 
reached the conclusion that the welfare of the state must supersede 
all other interests. In other words, having recognized their advantage 
as synonymous with the preservation of the French monarchy, they 
resolved to defend that institution against attack by all decentralizing 
forces, internal or external. 

These “Politiques,” as they were called, counted both Catholic and 
Huguenot leaders among their ranks. As a group they contended 
that anti-monarchical tendencies permeating the religious wars had 
clearly demonstrated the necessity for toleration, without which France 
could not maintain her existence as a consolidated state, nor protect 
herself against alien enemies. Purposeful exponents of compromise, 
the Politiques sought to save France from the disintegration fostered 
by extremism on both sides of the religious struggle. Extreme 
Catholics of the League, Politiques declared, could visualize a settle- 
ment of conflicting issues only in terms of their own common faith— 
a faith which was allowed to transcend patriotic and nationalistic 
impulses. Unbending Catholicism, then, was deemed impractical, for 
it threatened the existence of the state. 

On the other hand, Politiques agreed that the Calvinistic Hugue- 
nots displayed an equally dangerous inclination to favor the feudal 
and bourgeois advocates of decentralization. This too must be 
avoided. Hence the Politiques, feeling that they alone understood the 
unfortunate trends of the day, courageously accepted their responsi- 
bility by presenting a practical theory of government based upon 
the pre-eminence of national interests. By vigorously advocating the 
settlement of all issues, including the religious, they hoped to end 
the wars and to achieve peaceful unity under the security of a rejuve- 
nated royal authority. To that purpose, “they sought a reconciliation 
of extremes, a compromise which would lead the country back to 
united endeavor for the common weal.” 

These men saved France. They realized that continuance of the 
civil wars could lead only to economic and social ruin of the country. 
They well knew that the triumph of either feudal decentralization 
or bourgeois egalitarianism would expose France to foreign inter- 
vention. Above all, they advanced the principle that in unity alone 
is there strength—even though this unity was born of compromise. 
Moved by their convictions, they rallied to the support of Henry of 
Navarre, who at the close of the sixteenth century became Henry IV, 
first king of the Bourbon line. 

A real Politique and able Huguenot leader, Henry IV documented 
his theory of compromise by returning to the Catholic faith in order 
to gain the throne. Whereupon thousands of lesser nobles, lower 
clergy, and moderate bourgeoisie flocked to his banner, recognizing 
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the need for unity before all else. Thus the economic and social chaos 
of the religious wars gave life to a new passion for unity which im- 
plied a willingness to settle issues through compromise. Thereby the 
French kingdom averted apparent ruin. 

As king of France Henry IV showed consistent adherence to Politi- 
que doctrine. His Edict of Nantes embodied an effective compromise 
settlement of the religious question. While weakening the feudal 
lords, he won the support of all classes by a wise and moderate pro- 
gram of economic and financial reconstruction. Concurrently he 
continued the traditional struggle for security against the neighbors 
of France, replacing the Italian aspirations of his predecessors with 
a more realistic policy of economic expansion and acquisition of 
natural frontiers. While pursuing aggressive opposition to Spain 
and the Holy Roman Empire, he upheld the ideal of European peace 
by proposing a continental confederation—the “Grand Design” of 
Sully’s Memoirs. 

But the sudden and violent death of Henry IV in 1610 thrust the 
French monarchy into another period of decline, inaugurated by a 
corrupt and incapable regency which administered the heritage of a 
child-king, Louis XIII. Amid unhealthy economic and financial con- 
ditions disunity arose once more in force, and was accompanied by 
the return of evil foreign influences on French policy. Again the 
monarchy was beset by exponents of decentralization. But now the 
memory of twelve glorious years under Henry IV enlisted the bour- 
geois leaders of the Third Estate in the cause of a strong monarchy. 
Their response was that of a class which saw its economic and political 
prosperity threatened by possible provincial autonomy, and dependent 
on the continuance of national unity and the spirit of compromise. 

Thus a strange situation emerged: the Third Estate, which during 
the religious wars had envisaged the king as a mere trustee of his 
people, now declared that he was elected by God, was accountable to 
God alone, and denied the right of either church or nobility to ques- 
tion royal sovereignty. It is easy to see why the bourgeoisie reversed 
itself; only by elevating the king above the two feudal powers—espe- 
cially by denying them the right to dethrone him—could the middle 
classes put him in a position to enforce reforms over the objections 
of the clergy and the nobility. 

While recognizing the divine imperium of the king, the Third Estate 
further insisted that his paramount obligation was the economic de- 
velopment of the state. A very popular belief in the early seventeenth 
century, this view found expression in a number of economic works 
of the period. Montchrétien’s “Treatise on Political Economy,” which 
appeared in 1616, is a notable example. Unquestionably this and other 
similar works had their influence on Cardinal Richelieu, for in his 
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famous “Testament politique” the Cardinal clearly recorded his in- 
tention of creating not only a great absolute regime but a powerful 
mercantilist organism as well. True, as chief minister of Louis XIII, 
Richelieu neglected the economic phase of his program, but in his 
erection of a powerful centralized monarchy and by strengthening the 
European position of France through participation in the Thirty 
Years’ War, the Cardinal prepared a framework for the economic regi- 
mentation and expansion of Louis XIV. 

An exemplary early modern dictator, Richelieu adjudged internal 
problems of state in terms of classes rather than of individuals. At 
the same time he regarded all groups as constituting one people; by 
enactment of laws against a single class, therefore, he claimed to work 
for the betterment of all. Thus the Cardinal justified his reductions 
in the political authority of nobility and Huguenot by representing 
such measures as but a phase of his general plan “to curb the turbulent 
aristocrats and ambitious Huguenots, and to obtain by that means re- 
pose for the common people, prosperity for the state, and glory for 
the Monarchy.” 

But one final test of monarchical authority remained before Riche- 
lieu’s policy of class regimentation for the common good reached its 
full fruition under Louis XIV. And once again bourgeois weight 
tipped the scales in favor of the monarchy. In the two Frondes, pre- 
cipitated by a middle-class minority in protest against Mazarin’s vio- 
lation of the tacit agreement between themselves and the absolutist 
state, nationalism appeared in its first decisive role. When joined by 
self-interested and uninvited nobles, the insurgent bourgeoisie found 
themselves faced with a choice between loyalty to France or participa- 
tion in treasonable acts. They chose France—which under the cir- 
cumstances meant the French monarchy. Their decision was of two- 
fold significance for the rise of French absolutism. Firstly, with- 
drawal of middle-class support from the Fronde ended the danger 
of a successful revolt against the authority of the crown, and stabilized 
bourgeois resources on behalf of the Bourbon dynasty for many years 
to come. Secondly, it was demonstrated that the monarchy, during 
its long period of development, had helped to create a defensive weapon 
in the form of a sense of patriotism in the hearts of its chief sup- 
porters. Finally, it should be noted that the original Frondeurs were 
activated not by a desire to overthrow the monarchy itself, but rather 
to curb the malversation of royal prerogatives by an overpowerful 
first minister. 

France was now ready for Louis XIV. His great bourgeois admin- 
istrator, Colbert, was appointed to superintend the royal finances, and 
he labored for more than twenty years to make his king head of the 
wealthiest and most powerful nation in the world. As a financial 
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reformer, Colbert marshalled the resources wherewith France attained 
her predominance in Europe. As a master organizer, he placed the 
government on a footing of efficiency sufficient to bear the load of 
that supremacy. And as an economic statesman, Colbert co-ordinated 
all of the resources of France to the end of giving her the agrarian, 
commercial, and industrial leadership of Europe. By subsidizing 
manufactures, protecting them with tariffs and other regulations, 
introducing new industries, building roads and canals to insure the 
arterial velocity so necessary to a regimented state, the industrious 
minister incarnated the plans of the early Valois rulers. Finally, his 
encouragement of trading companies, shipbuilding, and colonization 
promised to complete the work for which Cardinal Richelieu had 
broken ground. 

However, Louis XIV refused to be content with Colbert’s “offer” to 
reshape France into the richest and most powerful economic unit in 
Europe. The king seemed unable to strike a proper balance between 
his inherited long-term expansionist policy and economic realities, 
failing to perceive that French security hung upon reasonable syn- 
chronization of the two. Thus to him economic reconstruction was 
but a means to an end—the goal being French predominance on the 
continent by means of frontier extension to the north and toward 
the Rhine. And his fear of foreign influence in those regions impelled 
Louis to strike as soon and as often as possible. 

In addition to the continental ambitions of a Caesar, Louis XIV 
displayed the authoritarian’s inherent fear of “radicalism.” From 
the beginning of his reign he feared his bourgeois subjects. His 
apprehensions were not unmindful of contemporary developments in 
England, where the British middle-class elements among the various 
religious sects abetted the beheading of the English king and the 
institution of Cromwell’s dictatorship. Nor did he forget that in 
1649 the monarchy’s fate had hung in the balance while French 
bourgeoisie was allied with nobles and the Paris Parlement during the 
Fronde. Thus on his accession, Louis XIV carried to the throne a 
grim determination to eradicate all forms of “radicalism.” His pas- 
sion for unity reached such amplitude that he was led to ignore the 
other great element of the Politique idea—the concept of compromise. 

Accordingly, in 1685 Louis climaxed a long period of attrition 
against his influential religious minority by his revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Thereby the productive Huguenots lost the last 
vestiges of a religious freedom which even the exacting Politique 
dictator, Richelieu, had allowed them to enjoy. In revoking the 
Nantes edict, Louis XIV had abandoned the policy of unity through 
compromise, which is to say that he therewith sacrificed absolutism’s 
one claim to popular support. Thenceforth he was no longer king of 
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the French, but king of particular classes. From then on, French 
absolutism lived on accrued momentum. 

But it was his long-term political strategy that finally discredited 
the government of Louis XIV. MHypersensitive to the threat of 
foreign influence from the North, and especially after England’s Glori- 
ous Revolution of 1688 had called William and Mary to the throne, 
Louis did not delay in embarking upon an all-out program of war. 
The resultant conflicts brought upon him the combined opposition of 
most of Europe, years of devastating war, and final defeat. And with 
his death came the end of genuine authoritarian rulejn France. 

Years later at the beginning of the French Revolution, Mirabeau 
attempted to reincarnate a strong executive power which would attract 
universal support in its rebuilding of a great state by a series of 
reforms. Thereby he hoped to re-establish the Politique program of 
unity and compromise; but it was too late. Leadership was non- 
existent, and poor Louis XVI, allowed himself to sink to the status 
of king of a dying aristocratic class. Henceforth the Politique 
doctrine of unity through compromise became a heritage of the 
bourgeois egalitarian state. 


The Rise of Totalitarianism in Europe 
by Waldemar Gurian 


The disturbing vision of Jacob Burckhardt, which that quiet wise 
man of Basle described in his letters seventy years ago, has become 
a reality today. Power has again raised its terrifying head, a power 
completely different from the power of former ages of the European 
Christian world, a power begotten by the masses and yet taming 
them, an authority without limits, uniting in its hands the direction 
of all spheres of life. Jacob Burckhardt’s depressing dream of mili- 
tarized labor, of workers marching to their plants to the beat of 
drums, his frightening nightmare of the disappearance of all sophis- 
tication and subtle traditional heritage before a complete mechaniza- 
tion—can be observed today on the European continent. This new 
order is commonly called totalitarianism. 


I 


Concerning its exterior appearances there is an almost universal 
agreement. In a memorable discussion of totalitarianism, which was 
held in Paris on the 8th of November, 1936, during the regime of the 
Popular Front cabinet, Elie Halévy, in summing up the view of the 
different speakers, said: “And yet as I think every speaker has ad- 
mitted, the two systems [of Totalitarianism, i. e., Bolshevism and 
Fascism] are identical in form.” I enumerate briefly the identical 
features: 

1. There is the rule of one party. One party claims the totality of 
power for itself. Sometimes a distinction is made between totali- 
tarianism and the totalitarian state. Some Nazi writers have done 
this. But it is immaterial in a general description. These Nazi writers 
identify the state with a mechanism, an apparatus, an instrument of 
rule, which is to be used by the totalitarian movement. 

2. This one-party or one-movement rule is all-embracing. It dom- 
inates uses and determines all spheres of life. Totalitarian politics 
embrace everything. Totalitarian rule is in principle unlimited—if 
it limits itself it is only temporarily, and only for expediency. 

3. The totalitarian party is a strongly disciplined and hierarch- 
ically organized body. The tendency is to identify it with its leader. 

4. Totalitarian rule is justified by an official philosophy or political 
religion. This obligatory, official doctrine is not only necessary for 
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utilitarian purposes, but it is regarded as the expression of absolute 
justice, truth, order. 

The contents of totalitarian political religions may vary greatly— 
but they agree in their formal structure. This general characteriza- 
tion of the form of totalitarian regimes must be supplemented by 
pointing out how they differ from other regimes. 

1. They are opposed to modern liberal democracies, which are based 
upon constitutionalism and elective representation, in their rejection 
of elective representation and constitutionalism. The totalitarian 
leader and his party represent the people because they claim sub- 
stantial identity; no other representatives can be found and selected. 
If the people were to disagree with them—for instance in a plebis- 
cite—the people would not know their own real substance and 
their own real will. There is no will of the people outside the will 
of the leader and his party. That is the basis for the extraordinary 
praise bestowed on Stalin as the wisest of all men, as a genius com- 
petent in all fields. And the national-socialist jurist, E. R. Huber, 
states that “the leader produces in himself the true will of the 
people. . . . Therefore he can oppose in the name of the true will of 
the people, whom he serves, the subjective opinions and moods of 
the individual members of the people.” The folkish concept of the 
state is based on the knowledge that the will of the people is expressed 
purely and without distortion exclusively by the leader. Constitu- 
tionalism is rejected as a check on complete unification and as a 
limit on the all-embracing character of political power. Unrestricted 
liberty of immediate action is all important. Separation of powers, 
check and balance systems, written laws and customs which can be 
changed only with difficulty are regarded as brakes on the political 
actions of the totalitarian ruler, as damaging instruments that work 
for the benefit of private and anti-social interests. 

2. The totalitarian regimes, moreover, are anti-traditional and 
anti-feudal: a point that is sometimes not emphasized enough. They 
tend toward simplification of all institutions, in order to make an 
unrestrained use of power possible. Therefore they do not accept or 
respect inherited power or social position. They base their power 
on the masses even though they utilize the fears of traditional classes 
who are terrorized—as were the Prussian Junkers—by the spectre 
of a coming social revolution. The unification which they bring 
about and maintain is brought about by terror and propaganda, 
surely not by the acceptance of ruling classes, rooted in history. 


II 


But the common formal structure of the totalitarian regimes does 
not make them identical either in their philosophy or in their his- 
torical and social background. 
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In Russia we have a totalitarianism which emphasizes its socialis- 
tic aim, the function of accelerating the development of society to- 
ward a utopian necessary end. ‘The totalitarian state is regarded 
as a means of abolishing state and politics. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat according to the impressive formula of Lenin is a “club 
in the hands of the proletariat,” of the class which is destined to 
bring about a society without classes, and therefore without a state. 
It was a surprise for Lenin himself that his regime lasted in Russia. 
It became, against his expectation, necessary to consider not only 
the propaganda value of the Bolshevik decrees for the coming world 
revolution, but their usefulness for maintaining and expanding 
power in Russia. Bolshevik totalitarianism in its beginning was 
most frankly anti-traditional. The old state machines—bureaucracy 
and army—had to be smashed and destroyed. That was done for 
theoretical considerations, in order to prove that the Bolsheviks, in 
their seizure of power, intended a real attempt to construct a new 
socialistic society, and not merely to take over some government posi- 
tions as reformists and socialists would have done. It was necessary 
also because the old officeholders were not willing to co-operate, as 
the strike of the bureaucracy after the November revolution and the 
civil wars demonstrated most impressively. The existence of an elab- 
crate social doctrine, of a rationalistic totalitarian religion, Marxism, 
placed the Bolshevik regime in opposition not only to traditional re- 
ligion, but to traditional self-evident beliefs like patriotism and pre- 
vented it from accepting traditional institutions like private property. 

The development of totalitarianism in Russia may be character- 
ized by Stalin’s victorious slogan “build Socialism in one country” 
as opposed to Trotsky’s permanent revolution, which emphasized 
the connection between Russia and the world revolution. Stalin’s 
slogan covers the trend from Socialism to Nationalism with a Marx- 
ism terminology. Socialism is not abandoned, but appears more and 
more as an attribute of the peculiar unity of the multi-national Soviet 
Union, the successor of the Russian Empire. Totalitarianism in 
Russia had the function of speeding up the spread of industrial- 
ization and technical civilization, and especially of replacing the 
old ruling classes by new ones, increasingly selected according to 
purely technical criteria of efficiency. This development found its 
expression also in the purges, which destroyed a kind of Bolshevik 
traditionalism, the claim of old Bolsheviks to particular prestige and 
to privilege. The new rulers are not so sophisticated as at least 
some of their predecessors, but they are more brutal, less inhibited 
by traditions and full of a limitless enthusiastic belief in mechaniza- 
tion and organization. 

What is the general importance of the Russian experiment? It 
destroyed first the belief that there is a kind of natural alliance be- 
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tween Socialism and Democracy. That had as a consequence—the 
second most important influence—a rising distrust in modern democ- 
_ racy: was not this modern democracy which tolerated Socialism, 

and even Communism, too weak to oppose an imminent onslaught 
against capitalism and tradition? On the other side, many groups 
previously open to socialist propaganda became willing to accept 
a movement which had tried to realize Socialism, regardless of demo- 
cratic claims and tactics. Thirdly: Lenin’s success proved that it 
was possible for a strong, small, well-organized and energetic group 
to obtain and maintain power. The Bolshevik example influenced 
fascist and nationalistic groups in Germany and Italy. 

German totalitarianism has in many respects a character opposite 
to that of the Russian. Its success was based on a combination of mass 
movement with traditional groups. Hitler was regarded by these 
groups as a necessary instrument, as a drumbeater attracting the 
masses. Hitler’s rise to power was made possible only by his co-oper- 
ation with the most important traditional institutions—army and 
bureaucracy. His nationalistic ideology could be used by conserva- 
tive circles, which did not take his radicalism seriously. The loss of 
the war by Imperial Germany, the incapacity of the Republic to create 
enthusiasm for itself, the social insecurity experienced by the middle 
class during inflation were most important factors in producing the 
vacuum which Hitler was to fill out. The role of the illiterate Russian 
masses was replaced in Germany by the lack of energy and of a will 
to power among those who opposed as well as among those who tried 
to use Hitler. The concrete idea of German domination permitted 
actions untroubled by the scruples or hesitations engendered by a 
fundamental abstract doctrine which would demand continual rein- 
terpretations. The enemies were selected according to elementary 
instinctive feelings (Jews) or social fears, anti-traditionalistic Com- 
munism. Hitler’s totalitarianism rose, in contrast to Bolshevik total- 
itarianism, by using the cover of legality, exploiting similar attitudes 
in Germany and abroad. To enumerate them: (1) resentment about 
the treaty of Versailles, deemed to be responsible for world chaos or 
for Germany’s humiliation; (2) a pacifistic fear of using force, ex- 
pressed in Germany by Severing’s famous dictum “I capitulate only 
before force” and outside Germany by “appeasement”; (3) the 
absence of daring ideas—Hitler’s spectacular successes were regarded 
as impossible before they happened; (4) the lack of unity among his 
opponents at home and abroad, who checkmated and paralyzed one 
another; (5) the rise of an amoral nihilism, which despised all tradi- 
tions, dared to use all means which were useful for power and debunked 
all ideals as cynical ideologies; (6) a technical spirit which was exclu- 
sively interested in gigantic plans and constructions in themselves and 
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not in their purposes; (7) disillusionment about the traditional Marx- 
jan movements which appeared to some as either bourgeois affairs, of 
interest only for the bureaucrats who made a living from them, or 
were regarded as anti-national movements directed from Russian 
centers and by functionaries subservient to Moscow. 

Russian totalitarianism, starting on an anti-traditionalist basis, 
was obliged to adapt itself to traditionalism. German totalitarianism, 
differing from the Russian, moved more and more in an anti-tradi- 
tionalistic direction. Concentration of power became more and more 
important ; legalistic tactics, regard for technical experts mattered less 
and less. Not a world revolution with a belief in a necessary social 
evolution but concrete power, war, and world conquest are the contents 
of the national socialistic political religion. 

The general significance of German totalitarianism may be seen in 
the following effects: (1) by its successes it fostered the abandonment 
of democratic beliefs and hopes—it helped actively in anti-democratic 
movements and groups; (2) its power machine paralyzed a world 
longing for peace and security; (3) finally, its military conquests 
destroyed democratic governments and made countries subservient to 
the German power-center—we again witnessed conquests in Europe, a 
phenomenon which had been thought impossible as a result of modern 
liberal and constitutional ideas and the humanization of war. 

What were the characteristics and importance of Italian Fascism ? 
They were the result of an effort, continued even after Hitler’s rise 
into power, to make totalitarianism palatable to conservative circles, 
which would have opposed it if it had appeared in German, and 
especially Prussian, clothes. Practical necessities compelled Mus- 
solini to make concessions. The doctrinal conflict with the church 
remained unsolved, the church rejected the totalitarian claims of the 
Fascist state, but a practical modus vivendi was found, based upon the 
Lateran Treaty. Corporativism constituted a useful cloak for the 
domination of economic life by the political power; its apparently 
original doctrine set up a scheme which seemed to avoid open social- 
istic domination by the state. The imperialistic claims of Mussolini 
were regarded as rhetorical exercises or as comparatively moderate, 
directed, for example, only against Ethiopia. The fascistic emphasis 
cn the state helped conservative writers to oppose its “organic state” 
to national-socialistic racialism. 

The rise of Fascism in Italy is to be explained as the result of the 
incapacity of traditional forces, which tried to use Mussolini as a 
club against Communism and Radicalism, and later on were afraid 
to dislodge him from power, seeing only a communistic-anarchistic 
alternative. Even some of his enemies regarded him as a unifier to 
be tolerated for the time being, and a very able administrator who 
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had destroyed the “maffia,” and had made railroad timetables reli- 
able. He was preferable to the parliamentary instability and com- 
plicated tactics which had given him the final victory over the mul- 
tiple groups of the Aventine opposition. The most important factor 

ras—and this is the most Italian feature—a skepticism and cynicism, 
which regarded all governments and all regimes as equally bad and 
self-seeking. But this attitude was hardly understood by those who 
took the fascistic doctrine not as a cover made up in irrational colors 
for an unrestrained opportunistic activism, but as a kind of successful 
challenge to the liberal democratic ideas, opposing order, hierarchy 
and discipline to liberty, equality, fraternity. 


III 


What are the general causes for the rise of totalitarianism in 
Europe? In his memorable discussion Elie Halévy put the responsi- 
bility on the first World War, with its emphasis upon unification— 
social and intellectual. The war gave to socialistic movements the 
opportunity to demonstrate in practice that democracy and liberty 
on the one side and organization and planning on the other side 
are not connected, but rather opposed. Furthermore, Elie Halévy 
stressed that totalitarianism is the child of anarchy, a point that 
is reminiscent of Plato’s view on the connection between democracy— 
in his eyes the regime of license—and tyranny. ‘To quote the famous 
sentence of Elie Halévy: “Because of the collapse of all government 
and the complete disappearance of the State, a group of armed men 
inspired by a common faith decreed that they were themselves the 
state.” Surely a sentence which is oversharp, but even if one cannot 
assert that in Italy and especially in Germany government had van- 
ished as it almost had in Russia in 1917, one must admit as a most 
important factor in the rise of a totalitarian group to power a real 
or feared and artificially promoted anarchy. 

I think that all studies of the background of totalitarianism have 
to proceed in the direction pointed out in the remarks of Halévy. 
Schumpeter’s explanation of the necessary dee*y of a capitalism, 
which loses its vitality, even though from an economic point of view 
it is successful, may add a deeper understanding of this background. 
The world was tired of liberty and daring initiative, which had cul- 
minated in war; it was bewildered by complications and multiple 
possibilities. Security and the distribution of wealth were as ideals 
preferred to insecurity and the accumulation of wealth. The as- 
sumption of power by energetic groups was not resisted or not taken 
seriously, especially if it happened abroad. The role played in Russia 
by the disappearance of tsarism was played in the West by the fear 
of the Russian communist example. Whereas Russia was not strong 
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enough to push forward the revolution outside its frontiers, she was 
important enough to provoke fears and hysterias which increased dur- 
ing political and economic crises. Liberal democracy collapsed in 
Italy and in Germany, where it was not protected by individualism 
as in France and constitutional traditionalism as in England. The 
lack of political vitality, which made Russia appear as the most pro- 
gressive or most threatening country, which feared great wars, and 
which made representative liberal democracy in England, in France, 
and in the Weimar Republic appear as something antiquated or at 
least stagnant, without appeal for the future, was most important in 
the rise of totalitarianism in the European Western world. 

But another phenomenon should be mentioned, one which often ex- 
presses itself in terms unrelated to concrete situations, like the sermons 
of the famous minister who always preached about sin and bad times. 
The German Socialist Heller mentions in his Staatslehre—written in 
1934—that a failure to understand the specific function of the churches 
is typical of modern political development. In quoting this observa- 
tion I do not have in mind situations in which the church was attacked 
or persecuted, rather the reverse. State or society regards the 
churches in a rather friendly way, as helpful moral agencies, very 
useful for humanitarian purposes. But it seems that this mild and 
friendly attitude was in continental Europe, especially in Germany, 
only helpful to political religions, that is, to movements which em- 
phasized absolute unity between politics and religion, and transformed 
politics into something all-embracing and absolute, the ultimate end 
of human existence. These political religions can be either socialis- 
tic—as Marxism and Bolshevism—or nationalistic-tyrannic—as in 
Fascism and Nazism. They differ from previous political religions 
in that the determining factors are their political-social activities, 
and not religious beliefs and dogmas, which were expressed in special 
terms, as in the case of Philip II or Cromwell. The Marxist political 
religion has a certain relation to supra-political universal order— 
fer socialism is considered a means to humanism and universal justice. 
That constitutes the difference between Bolshevism and the nationalis- 
tic types, for which the concrete domination swallows up all universal- 
ism, all supra-political contents. 

Totalitarian religions are attempts to unify for action a society not 
fully developed—as in Russia; or a society that is disintegrating be- 
cause of the uncompromising conflicts of different groups—as in Ger- 
many; or because of a passive skepticism—as in Italy, which was not 
willing to oppose an apparently vitalistic dynamism. This external 
unification can result in spectacular successes. But it remains an exter- 
nal one. It does not create new life. It effects advances from a back- 
ward state, or a concentration of power. I think that as tyrannical 
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military monarchs in the Hellenistic period were proofs of the exhaus- 
tion of the Greek world, totalitarianism in countries with an advanced 
civilization must be regarded not as a symptom of strength, but of 
weakness. External stimuli are necessary where spontaneous actions 
are no longer possible. Abnormal situations—like wars—have to re- 
place normal situations. Totalitarianism is a regime of senescence, not 
of youth, even though it appeals to youth in the name of simplicity 
and absence of responsibility. This is assured by the leaders, ever 
seeking for new adventures in their unending drive for power for 
power’s sake, which they call fate or racial mission, a mission to be 
manifested in conquest and world imperium. 


The End of the Indian Problem 
by Edward Everett Dale 


From the time of the coming of the first white settlers to our shores 
to the present, the people occupying territory within the limits of the 
present United States have been faced with grave problems with 
respect to the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. In fact, for gen- 
erations such problems tended to grow rather than decrease in impor- 
tance and complexity, and even now are of so involved a nature as to 
make within the limits of a brief paper any adequate discussion of 
them and of their origin and possible solution seem a well-nigh hope- 
less task. 

The number of Indians in the United States, exclusive of Alaska, 
is now, in round numbers, about 350,000. We do not believe that 
their number, at the time of the planting of the first English settle- 
ment at Jamestown, could have been greatly in excess of twice that 
many. Yet no people of anything like similar numbers has had so 
great an influence upon the history and development of our country. 
Moreover, contrary to popular opinion, the Indian is by no means a 
“vanishing race.” For many years our Indian population has been 
steadily increasing with the result that certain reservations in the 
Southwest are now greatly over-populated. This in itself constitutes 
a problem of no small importance, at least to the tribes concerned. 

Most of these 350,000 Indians within the limits of the United States 
are west of the Mississippi River. Oklahoma, with approximately 
120,000, mostly of mixed blood, has by far the largest number of any 
state in the Union. Arizona stands second with about 50,000, largely 
full bloods. New Mexico is third with some 30,000, and South Dakota 
stands fourth with approximately 25,000. Some six other western 
states have an Indian population between ten and twenty thousand. 
These are California, Washington, Montana, North Dakota, Minne- 
sota, and Wisconsin; while three or four other states have nearly as 
many. 

As has been indicated, the Indian problem for the whites began 
with the coming of the first settlers to our shores. For these early 
immigrants it was of a threefold nature. It had to do with trade, 
defense, and the occupation of the soil. 

With respect to trade, the white man brought to the Indian a whole 
series of new wants. These primitive stone-age aborigines wanted 
very much goods which the whites alone could supply. They desired 
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steel weapons, and tools, including knives and axes, as well as guns, 
powder, blankets, cloth, beads, and trinkets. Trade in these and 
other articles followed and was cumulative in its nature. When one 
Indian secured a knife, axe, or gun, he became the envy of all others 
with whom he came in contact, who immediately began to desire the 
same. Tempted by the opportunity to make huge profits, white 
traders eagerly sought to supply such goods, cheating the Indian 
shamelessly in virtually every transaction. Such injustices fre- 
quently brought on so-called “Indian troubles,” although these also 
arose from many other sources. In consequence, friction and war 
began almost as soon as the two races came into contact and continued 
intermittently at various points along the frontier during the entire 
colonial period. 

Defense against the Indians often constituted one of the major 
problems of the pioneer settlers of the colonial frontier. Many of 
the early Indian wars, as well as a considerable number of the later 
ones, were due to white encroachment upon soil which the Indian, 
with considerable reason, regarded as his own. European nations 
early adopted the principle that discovery of a new land gave title, 
against all other European nations, to the government by whose sub- 
jects, or by whose authority, the discovery was made. This title 
could later be perfected by possession. The Indian title to the land 
in America was regarded only as the right of occupancy and the usual 
practice of the English colonists was to purchase from the Indians 
this right of occupancy to the land which the whites actually desired 
to settle. Most of the colonies early prohibited individuals from 
purchasing land from the Indians, and also passed laws regulating 
trade and imposing severe penalties for encroachment upon their 
lands or for fraud against them. 

On the whole, colonial governors had control of relations between 
Indians and whites, including such matters as trade, defense, and 
even war and peace. This practice was continued until 1763, at the 
close of the French and Indian War, when two general superin- 
tendencies of Indian affairs were created by the crown—one in the 
North and the other in the South—and Sir William Johnson and 
John Stuart were appointed as the first superintendents. They did 
not, however, exercise any great authority over the Indians, but were 
largely ministers or ambassadors to negotiate treaties, encourage trade, 
adjust difficulties, and cultivate friendly relations between the natives 
and the whites. Yet it was clear that the crown did not mean longer 
to leave the control of Indian affairs to the colonial governors. It 
is possible that this action of the British crown furnished a precedent 
for giving Congress the responsibility for the Indians by the Articles 
of Confederation and the Constitution. By the Proclamation of 1768, 
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the British government also created, in effect, a huge though tem- 
porary Indian reservation west of the Appalachian Mountains. 

During the American Revolution, the chief activity of the Con- 
tinental Congress with respect to the Indians was directed toward 
keeping them, so far as possible, detached from the British and at- 
tached to the American cause. It did, however, create three depart- 
ments of Indian Affairs—the Northern, Middle, and Southern. The 
Articles of Confederation gave to Congress “the sole and exclusive 
right and power of ... regulating the trade and managing all 
affairs with the Indians not members of any of the states, provided 
that the legislative right of any state within its own limits be not 
infringed or violated.” This provision was ignored at times, how- 
ever, both by states and individuals. 

Under the Confederation, several treaties were made with Indian 
tribes and a number of laws respecting Indian affairs were passed 
by Congress. One of these followed the colonial precedent and cre- 
ated a Northern and a Southern Superintendency, and provided that 
licenses to trade or live with the Indians should be granted by the 
superintendents. ‘The Ordinance of 1787 also provided that “good 
faith shall always be observed toward the Indians; their land and 
property shall never be taken from them without their consent; and 
in their property rights and liberty they shall never be invaded or 
disturbed . . . but laws founded on justice and humanity . . . shall 
be made for preventing wrong done to them and for preserving peace 
and friendship with them.” It seems clear, therefore, that even before 
the adoption of the Constitution our national government was so- 
licitous for the welfare of this minority group and earnestly sought 
to promote a policy of justice and fair dealing with respect to the 
Indians. 

The Constitution, like the Articles of Confederation, placed Indian 
affairs under the control of Congress and they were almost imme- 
diately placed under the jurisdiction of the Department of War. 
Here they remained until 1849, when they were transferred to the 
newly created Department of the Interior. 

Roughly, the Indian policy of the government may be divided into 
four periods. These are the Treaty Period which extends to 1871; 
the Reservation Period, from 1871 to 1887; the Allotment and Citizen- 
ship Period, from 1887 to approximately 1932; and the Recent Period, 
from the last named date to the present. Naturally, any such classi- 
fication is arbitrary and cannot be too strictly applied since some 
reservations were in existence and allotments of land in severalty made 
in virtually all of these periods, but on the whole such divisions are 
fairly distinct. 

With a few notable exceptions, all relations with Indian tribes up 
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to 1871 were usually by means of formal treaties made by specially 
appointed commissioners and ratified by the Senate just as though 
these tribes had been independent foreign nations. The outstanding 
feature of our policy during the Reservation Period was the placing 
of Indians upon reservations with definite limits which they were, 
as a rule, forbidden to leave. This done, an attempt was made to 
keep them satisfied by the issuance of rations and clothing and to 
lay the foundations of a system of education at governmental ex- 
pense. 

The Allotment Period was characterized by an effort to break up 
tribal holdings and substitute individual allotments under the mis- 
taken theory that once given a farm the Indian would soon become 
a farmer. This was accompanied by a great extension of educational 
effort, both as to children and adults, in an earnest effort to make the 
individual Indian competent to manage his own affairs and to earn 
a living in competition with the whites. During these years, the 
objective seems to have been to blot out the typically Indian culture, 
and way of life, and to force him to accept the white man’s civilization 
as evidenced by speech, dress, style of living, and even psychology 
or manner of thought. 

The policy of the last eight or ten years seems to be to urge the 
Indian to preserve his original culture, or at least so much of it as is 
worth saving, and to make it an integral part of that of the whites. 
He is encouraged to live, so far as possible under present conditions, 
his own life and to practice his own economy; for example, in the 
matter of retaining his original system of communal land holding. 
With this in view, Indians who have received individual allotments 
have been permitted and encouraged to return them to the tribal 
domain in cases where this is practicable. They are further urged 
to form themselves into largely self-governing groups under char- 
ters or constitutions which will permit the fullest possible measure 
of autonomy in the conduct of their own local affairs, so creating 
local government not unlike those of the New England towns. F%i- 
nally, a new system of education has been inaugurated, differing 
basically in theory and very much in practice from that of earlier 
years. 

This older system, which had for the ideal molding the Indian 
child into a white pattern, sought to remove him as far as possible 
from his family or anything which would remind him of his former 
life under the belief that his home environment might readily undo 
all that the school had accomplished, or serve as a hindrance to all 
that it might seek to accomplish. He was, therefore, placed in a 
boarding school, often remote from his home, and urged to spend 
his vacations in the service of a white family with the hope that he 
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might forget the old life and assume that of the whites. The new 
system seeks, so far as possible, to substitute the day school for the 
boarding school, with the belief that the child will take home to his 
parents each evening at least something of that which he has learned 
in school, with the result that the entire family may, in this way, be 
advanced in civilization and taught to live in a better and more whole- 
some fashion. The school itself stresses practical subjects, including 
native arts and crafts, and strives to teach the child something of 
his own people and to inculcate in him a pride in his race and its 
accomplishments. 

During the so-called Treaty Period, and in fact while the Indians 
were under the supervision of the Department of War, was developed 
the administrative machinery for the control of Indian affairs that, 
with some considerable modification, is still in existence. Following 
the Act of August 7, 1789, by which the War Department was created 
and given supervision over the Indians, a number of laws were enacted 
providing for resident agents and for their supervision by the gov- 
ernors of the territories. At the national seat of government, how- 
ever, there was no official charged with the responsibility for matters 
pertaining to the Indians except the Secretary of War, until 1806 when 
the Office of Superintendent of Indian Trade was created. This was 
abolished in 1822 and two years later Secretary of War Calhoun cre- 
ated the Bureau of Indian Affairs and placed at its head the former 
Superintendent of Indian Trade, Thomas L. McKenney. The per- 
sonnel of the bureau at first consisted only of its head, a chief clerk. 
and one assistant. In 1832 Congress authorized the President to 
appoint a Commissioner of Indian Affairs. In 1834, during the first 
session of the Twenty-third Congress, were enacted laws creating the 
Department of Indian Affairs, regulating trade with the Indians, 
and providing for a staff of agents in the field. 

The purchase of Louisiana in 1803 had, of course, added enormously 
to the number of Indians for which our government must assume 
responsibility and this number was greatly augmented by the acquisi- 
tion of Texas, Oregon, and the Mexican cession. The Louisiana coun- 
try, however, also gave us a vast new territory to which tribes east of 
the Mississippi might be removed and the rapid advance westward of 
white settlers soon created demands that such removals be made. Even 
before the purchase of Louisiana, the removal of certain tribes had been 
foreshadowed. When Georgia ceded her western lands to the United 
States in 1802 it was with the distinct promise of the latter to “remove 
the Indian tribes from Georgia as soon as it could be done peacefully 
and upon favorable terms.” 

During the period from 1817 to 1838 the Five Civilized Tribes were 
removed from their original homes in the Gulf Plains to new lands 
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within the limits of the present state of Oklahoma. During the same 
period, a number of smaller tribes were also forced to migrate to the 
region beyond the Mississippi, each receiving a tract of land regarded 
as sufficient and suitable for its use. 

The story of these Indian removals, particularly that of the Five 
Civilized Tribes, constitutes one of the blackest chapters in the entire 
annals of our government’s administration of Indian affairs. It is 
true that they were removed under the terms of treaties signed by some 
of their leaders and that not a few of their ablest men believed such 
removal to be for the best interests of their people. Yet the manner 
in which many of these treaties were secured is far from creditable, 
and the inefficiency and brutality with which they were carried out 
will always remain as a dark blot on the pages of American history. 

Blundering as was the fashion in which these removals were accom- 
plished, and much as the Indians suffered in the course of them, there 
is little evidence that the higher officials of the government who were 
responsible for the Indians’ welfare were lacking in good intentions 
or did not earnestly desire the welfare of their charges. Most of the 
suffering was due to the acts of brutal and unscrupulous individuals 
who sought to profit by the misfortunes of the unhappy emigrants. 
Yet government officials cannot be held blameless for their failure to 
restrain these predatory individuals or to accord the Indians a greater 
measure of protection against them. 

During their entire history, but particularly after their removal 
to Oklahoma, these Five Civilized Tribes have occupied a different 
status in their relations with the United States government from that 
of other tribes. This has been due, in part, to their size and the 
higher civilization which they had attained, since all had well-defined 
governments and, with the exception of the Seminoles, all developed 
written constitutions and laws. Under these they lived within the 
limits of the present state of Oklahoma for nearly three-quarters of a 
century, administering their own affairs as quasi-independent repub- 
lics—not unlike an American Balkans set down in the midst of powers 
greater than themselves. United States agents accredited to them were 
hardly Indian agents in the commonly accepted meaning of the term, 
but more nearly resembled ministers to foreign countries. 

Almost immediately after the close of the War between the States 
began the Reservation Period of Indian Affairs, and a change in policy 
to which two or three new features were added. A Board of Indian 
Commissioners was authorized and appointed consisting of ten per- 
sons to assist in an advisory capacity the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
Churches were requested to nominate Indian Agents and a number of 
them did so. Finally, the making of treaties was discontinued and 
the Indians were placed in the position of wards of the government of 
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Even before the actual formal discontinuance of treaty making 
which occurred in 1871, the policy of placing all tribes in the West 
upon reservations was well under way. The forced cession by the 
Five Civilized Tribes of nearly all of the western half of their terri- 
tory to the United States as a home for other Indians gave a large 
area for the creation of such reservations and to this a number of 
tribes were soon removed. ‘These consisted in part of several large 
tribes more or less indigenous to the plains and of a number of smaller 
ones that had previously been removed from east of the Mississippi 
to reservations in Kansas or other western states which were eager to 
be rid of them. Other wandering plains tribes, as the Sioux, Navajo, 
Ute, Blackfeet, and many more were assigned reservations in various 
western territories, and agents were placed in charge of them. Many 
of these tribes were unwilling to accept reservations or to remove 
to them, and the story of their resistance is a bloody chapter in the 
annals of the West. 

Not a few persons with a deep sympathy for the Indian have bit- 
terly criticized the reservation policy of the government. Some have 
even asserted that the reservations were “concentration camps” in 
which the occupants were held as prisoners subject to all manner of 
indignities and bowed down by suffering. Such a view seems to me 
completely erroneous and to be based upon a failure to face realities 
and an entire lack of comprehension of the problems involved. At the 
close of the War between the States, possibly somewhat less than a 
hundred thousand Indians haunted rather than occupied a vast region 
in the West which now supports in reasonable comfort a population 
of some ten to fifteen million souls. It is unthinkable that all of this 
huge area should or could have been reserved to the Indians in order 
that they might continue to live in their traditional manner—by the 
chase. With white settlers pouring westward in an ever-increasing 
flood, clashes between the two races would have been inevitable if the 
Indian had been still permitted to roam the plains at will. In such 
an unequal contest, the Indian would have been doomed to extinction. 
His safety, and even preservation, no less than the convenience of 
the whites, demanded that he be placed upon a definite tract of 
Jand which the whites were forbidden to occupy just as he was for- 
bidden to leave it. There was no alternative. Poor choices of lands 
and mismanagement of reservation affairs by government officials 
there may have been, but the problems were difficult and involved. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the western tribes at least were, 
in most cases, assigned lands of the type to which they were accustomed 
and where they had formerly made their homes, uninviting as such 
areas may appear to the whites. 

Moreover, the extent of most reservations precludes the idea that 
their inhabitants could properly be regarded as “prisoners.” Some 
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three thousand five hundred Cheyennes and Arapahoes were given, in 
what is now Oklahoma, a reservation of 4,300,000 acres—an area con- 
siderably larger than that of Connecticut, while about three thousand 
Indians of the Kiowa-Comanche Wichita tribes were assigned a tract 
of over three million acres, or more than four thousand square miles, 
Surely by no stretch of the imagination could any such territory 
rightfully be called a “concentration camp.” 

As a matter of fact, it now seems probable that except in arid 
regions most reservations assigned to the Indians were far too large. 
While not of sufficient limits to make possible a livelihood by hunting, 
they embraced far more land than was required for tillage and live- 
stock raising. They were so large, moreover, as to make adequate 
policing of them impossible, and the fact that most of the lands 
were not and could not be utilized eventually brought an irresistible 
demand that the Indians be given allotments in severalty and the 
surplus opened to white settlement. If reservations had been set aside 
only of a size sufficient to give ample land to every member of the tribe 
for cultivation and pasturage, with enough additional to provide for 
the natural increase in population over a reasonable term of years, 
it is possible that many evils incident to the reservation system could 
have been avoided. This is particularly true if the lands could have 
been retained indefinitely in tribal ownership, or at least until such 
time as the Indians, due to advance in education, had been naturally 
absorbed into the white population, 

If the reservation policy seems inevitable, however, so much can- 
not be said for the allotment policy begun in a large way in 1887 
with the passage of an act permitting such allotments in severalty 
and providing that Indians receiving them should become citizens. 
The Indian never understood, and in many cases does not yet fully 
understand, individual ownership of land. The land was to him not 
unlike air or water—something for the use of all. To assume that 
to give him a potential farm would at once make of him a farmer, 
with the same pride in landownership as has the white man, was 
absurd. Allotment multiplied enormously the difficulties of the agent. 
Instead of one tribal account he must carry on his books, in some cases, 
thousands of individual accounts, make a thousand leases instead of 
half a dozen, and was in consequence overwhelmed by bookkeeping and 
clerical work. Allotments varied in value and no means could pos- 
sibly be devised for an entirely fair division of the tribal estate. 

Most unfortunate of all, however, allotment meant the rapid passing 
of lands from the hands of the Indians to those of the whites. When 
an original allottee died, leaving a number of heirs often widely scat- 
tered, the only feasible way to settle the estate seemed to be to sell 
the land and give to each heir his share of the proceeds. In this way 
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the total acreage held by Indians steadily decreased at an alarming 
rate and it could be readily seen that the time was fast coming when 
the people who once held in nominal ownership the entire continent 
would be virtually landless. 

All this has been changed by the new policy inaugurated less than 
ten years ago. The sale of Indian lands to whites has been stopped 
and efforts made to purchase additional land for them whenever pos- 
sible. Not only has the allotment policy been discontinued, but when 
practicable many of those already made have been returned to tribal 
ownership. This has been accompanied by the formation of Indian 
self-governing communities under tribal constitutions which allow the 
largest possible measure of freedom in the conduct of local affairs. 
An earnest effort is also made to conserve Indian trust funds derived 
in most cases from the sale or lease of tribal lands, huge sums of which 
have been dissipated in the past. Also, there has been a far-reaching 
reorganization of the system of education. Day schools have so far 
as possible replaced boarding schools, the Indian has been encouraged 
to study and practice his own native arts and crafts, and research in 
the field of Indian life has been fostered and encouraged. 

It is too soon to form any comprehensive judgment as to the ultimate 
success of the new program but the results thus far are very encourag- 
ing. It seems that the officials responsible for the new policy are on 
the right track and, if permitted to continue it without interference 
for a long term of years, there is reason to believe that their fondest 
hopes for the outcome may be realized. 

It is doubtful if any other figure in the world has attracted so much 
attention as has the American Indian. Literally millions of pages 
have been written about him and no small part of these have been 
largely devoted to criticism of his treatment by the government and 
people of the United States. Much of this criticism has been, in my 
opinion, unduly bitter and grossly unfair. There is no evidence that 
the higher officials of our national government ever sought to oppress 
or degrade this minority group dwelling within our midst. On the 
contrary, the public utterances and papers of virtually every President 
from Washington to the present have expressed solicitude for the 
welfare of the Indians, and have urged justice and humanity in all 
of our dealings with them and the same has been true as to almost every 
other important official in our national government. Innumerable ex- 
amples might be given if time and space permitted. 

That some of the field officials in direct control of the Indians were 
inefligient and corrupt, particularly in the era of politically appointed 
agents, cannot be denied. Yet it is doubtful if they were numerous, 
and few of them continued long in office. A little more than a dozen 
years ago it was my privilege to spend the major part of a year in 
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a survey of conditions among the Indians, and to visit a majority of 
the reservations. Almost without exception, the superintendents of 
the reservations were observed to be men of highest integrity and 
great ability. In fact, it was a source of amazement that the govern- 
ment had been able to secure men of such high type for the meager 
salaries paid. 

Certainly for every dollar of the Indians’ money wasted or stolen 
by unworthy officials appointed by the national government, thou- 
sands of dollars of public money have been wasted or stolen by un- 
worthy city or state officials elected by the votes of the very people 
they have betrayed and despoiled. To quarrel with these things 
is to quarrel with the imperfections of democratic government itself. 

Most of the wrongs perpetrated upon the Indian, however, and 
the greater part of the suffering which they have entailed have been 
due not to the officials responsible for his welfare but to the criminal 
acts of selfish and unscrupulous individuals who have preyed upon 
him. True, the government must bear a measure of opprobrium for 
its failure to restrain these individuals and protect its wards, but, 
on the other hand, the measure of protection against the criminal 
element afforded to our people as a whole by our state and Federal 
governments has often left much to be desired. Also, we know all too 
well how much the entire world has suffered and is suffering at the 
hands of a few selfish individuals with warped and criminal minds 
who have plunged untold millions of people into chaos and misery. 
Harsh condemnation of our government for failure to protect the 
Indians savors much of a condemnation of ourselves and our allies 
for the failure to protect the downtrodden peoples of Europe against 
the handful of international gangsters responsible for their ruin. 

That the Indian has had enemies from whom he has often suffered 
great wrongs no one will deny. It is also true that in some instances 
he has suffered at the hands of his friends. At times he has been 
idealized, lionized, subsidized, and in some cases, pauperized, by sin- 
cere and high-minded persons who see in him the “noble red man”— 
a creature of romance imbued with all the virtues and few of the vices 
of other races. He has been petted, spoiled, and in some instances 
rendered incapable of self-support by people who, in the name of 
friendship and with the best of intentions, have thus undermined his 
initiative and self-respect. Such persons fail to realize that Indians 
are not museum specimens, but people with all the frailties and all the 
virtues common to people of other races. 

Bitterly as the government’s policy with respect to the Indians has 
been attacked, an excellent case could be made for the thesis that no 
other nation in the world has had a more benevolent policy toward one 
of its small minority groups or sought more diligently to promote its 
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welfare. The United States has always recognized the Indian’s pos- 
sessory right to his lands and has seldom taken them from him except 
by treaty or agreement. It has earnestly sought, at least for the past 
fifty years, to teach him the ways of white civilization and to fit him 
to support himself in the new society which had enveloped him. With 
this end in view, schools have been provided in which his children 
were boarded, clothed, and taught in most cases at government ex- 
pense, while a system of adult education has also been provided to 
teach agriculture and stock raising, home economics, and child care 
to older persons. He has been provided medical care, and hospitali- 
zation, food, and clothing have been furnished the needy, and care 
given to the orphans, old, and infirm. Competent agents have been 
provided to live among the Indians, in order to administer their 
affairs. Large annuities have been paid them, their surplus funds 
invested, a sincere effort made to protect them from the liquor traffic, 
churches have been erected, missionaries sent among them, and the 
Federal courts have, in most cases, fully upheld their rights. To 
advance Indian civilization and education, enormous sums of money 
have been expended from public funds and appropriations for that 
purpose are cheerfully made by Congress. 

With the American people as a whole, the Indian is popular. Vir- 
tually everyone has a sincere sympathy for him and a deep interest 
in his welfare, and to promote this, numerous organizations have been 
formed which have done excellent work. Since the days of Cooper, 
he has held a prominent place in American literature and the treat- 
ment accorded him is usually sympathetic to the highest degree. 
Except in isolated cases, moreover, there is no racial prejudice against 
him as is shown by the rapid growth of intermarriage with the whites. 

This is well illustrated in my own state of Oklahoma, which has 
considerably more than one-third of all the Indians in the United 
States, most of whom are mixed bloods. Here there is not the slight- 
est prejudice against Indian blood. It is regarded as very good blood, 
and its possession, far from being a liability, is a distinct asset. It 
must be confessed that Oklahoma has often been bitterly condemned 
because in the transitional period immediately following statehood, 
a few conscienceless individuals robbed and defrauded the Indians 
in a fashion which would have made the activities of Jesse James 
look like organized charity. Such heartless robbery cannot, of course, 
be condoned, but the people of an entire state should not be condemned 
for the thievery of a few evil men, most of whom were not natives 
of Oklahoma, but who came like vultures from every point of the 
compass. 

This phase was, moreover, brief. For many years people of Indian 
blood have played a leading part in the political, economic, and 
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social life of the state. Among the political figures of Indian blood 
may be mentioned one United States Senator, four or five members of 
the Lower House of Congress, a corporation commissioner, several 
members of the highest courts of the state, two speakers of the lower 
house of the legislature, and numerous others. Persons of Indian 
blood are also prominent in business and social circles. They include 
lawyers, physicians, bankers, merchants, teachers, artists, writers, 
club women, and social leaders. Many are to be found in the uni- 
versities and colleges of the state, where they become prominent mem- 
bers of leading fraternities and sororities, are leaders in campus ac- 
tivities, and win honors in scholarship or extra-curricular activities. 
Nor are these always mixed bloods or members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. Some are full bloods and not a few are of the Western Plains 
tribes, and their forebears of a generation ago lived in canvas tepees, 
wore blankets and moccasins, and were among the most primitive 
Indians of our country. Oklahoma accepts the Indian on exactly the 
same basis as the whites and the question of race is never raised. In 
fact, it is significant that the two statues placed by the state in Statu- 
ary Hall in our national capitol as those of its two greatest men are 
of two Cherokee Indians—Sequoyah and Will Rogers. 

What has happened in Oklahoma points the way to the end of the 
Indian problem. That it lies far in the future seems clear, but even- 
tually it will be reached by the process of amalgamation of the Indian 
race with that of the white. Such a solution of the problem will be 
greatly hastened by a diligent promotion of Indian education in the 
broadest sense of the term. The new program of the Indian Bureau 
makes imperative the vigorous prosecution of educational effort. 
With tribes living on tracts of land held in communal ownership and 
capable of comparatively little extension, the natural increase of pop- 
ulation will speedily overpeople these areas unless the surplus can be 
drained away and merged with the whites. Moreover, education pro- 
motes intermarriage and hastens the day when an Indian problem 
shall have ceased to exist. 

That there is anything repugnant in the idea of absorbing the 
Indian into the white population by a blending of blood, everyone 
familiar with Indian peoples and culture will deny. For the Indian 
has something to give to white civilization as well as something to 
get from it, and the greatest thing he can give is himself. What is 
fast happening in Oklahoma will eventually happen throughout the 
nation as a whole. In fact, it 2s happening. Slowly, almost imper- 
ceptibly perhaps, the physical characteristics of the Indian are fad- 
ing out as his blood merges with that of the white. Yet there will 
never be any less Indian blood in America than at present. It will 
merely be more diluted and more widely diffused. There are evi- 
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dences too that mental traits or characteristics persist long after the 
purely physical have disappeared. Slowly and almost imperceptibly 
those characteristic traits of patience, perseverance, pride, and inde- 
pendence, a love of beauty, loyalty to a friend and stern hatred for 
a foe are becoming more widely disseminated. Eventually they will 
come to color, in some degree at least, the characteristics and personal- 
ity of the American people as a whole. Perhaps the time may come 
when an Indian distinguishable as such will be almost impossible to 
find in our country; but if this is true, may that not be a case of “he 
who loses his life shall find it,” in the sense that the influence of 
Indian blood in America will be greater in the future than it has ever 
been in the past? 


Trends in Federal Policy toward the Negro 
by A. A. Taylor 


Before the American Civil War, slavery was the central fact in the 
life of the Negro in the United States. The Federal government pro- 
tected the institution of slavery consistently. The free Negro, present 
in significant numbers, comprised a relatively small portion of the 
total Negro population. Possessing but few rights or privileges, he 
was expressly denied the status of Federal? citizenship. In 1863, how- 
ever, President Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation foreshadowed 
the adoption by the Federal government of a new policy toward the 
blacks. Issued as a war measure, it purported to emancipate the Negro 
slaves residing in those seceded states which had not returned to the 
Union by January 1, 1863. As it did not propose to liberate the slave 
inhabitants of the Union slave states, of Tennessee and of parts of 
certain other jurisdictions, it was not intended to have immediate effect 
on a considerable portion of the Negro slave population. 

After the war had ended, however, the Federal government under- 
took at first to emancipate the slaves throughout the nation and later 
to give to the Negro all of the rights, privileges and immunities of 
citizens. The principal measures designed to achieve these ends 
were enacted mainly during the period from 1865 to 1875. They in- 
clude the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States and various Congressional acts 
dealing with reconstruction, civil rights, and the enforcement of 
certain measures. 

The Thirteenth Amendment, ratified December 18, 1865, prohibited 
slavery or involuntary servitude within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, “except as a punishment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted,” and authorized Congress to enforce the 
terms thereof by appropriate legislation. Shortly thereafter, in 1866, 
Congress passed over the veto of President Johnson a bill extending 
the life of the Freedmen’s Bureau, an agency which had been estab- 
lished for the purpose of protecting and educating the Negro and 
preparing him for citizenship. Then Congress passed the first Civil 
Rights Act.? This measure proposed to establish equality in the 
enjoyment of civil rights for all citizens of the country and to make 
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citizens of all persons born in the country and not subject to any for- 
eign jurisdiction, “Indians not taxed,” being excluded. It guaranteed 
to all citizens the same rights in the states and territories of the 
United States to make and enforce contracts, to sue and to be sued, to 
give evidence, to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold and convey real 
and personal property, and to be fully and equally benefited by all 
laws and proceedings for the security of persons and property as were 
enjoyed by white persons. 

Before the United States Supreme Court had a chance to test this 
act, the first section of the Fourteenth Amendment virtually super- 
seded it. This Amendment was ratified July 28, 1868. The first 
section reads as follows: “AIl persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of 
the United States and of the State wherein they reside. No State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty or property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the 
laws.” 

In 1867, prior to the adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment, Cong- 
gress passed the first series of Reconstruction Acts. Declaring that 
no legal governments existed in the late Confederate states, this 
legislation divided these states into five military districts, each under 
a military officer of general rank. The measures provided for consti- 
tutional conventions to be held under military auspices; for the 
participation of Negro men over twenty-one years of age in the elec- 
tion of delegates to these conventions; and for the disfranchisement 
of whites who could not take a test oath or who were disqualified for 
office by the proposed Fourteenth Amendment. The measures pro- 
vided also that the new constitutions after their approval by these 
electors should retain Negro suffrage. Thereafter Congress was to 
restore these states to their place in the Union following their ratifica- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

In 1870 Congress * substantially re-enacted the Civil Rights Act 
of 1866. The new measure extended to all persons within the juris- 
diction of the United States and provided that all persons should be 
subject to like taxes, licenses and other such exactions. The Fifteenth 
Amendment, ratified in the same year, declared that “the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude.” This enactment, like the Four- 
teenth Amendment, gave Congress power to enforce the provisions 
thereof by appropriate legislation. 
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Then came the Civil Rights Act ¢ of 1875. This measure fixed gen- 
erally the penalties to be imposed upon state officials for depriving 
a citizen of the United States of any right guaranteed to him by the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments, and declared in its first 
section “that all persons within the jurisdiction of the United States 
shall be entitled to the full and equal enjoyment of the accommo- 
dations, advantages, facilities and privileges of inns, public con- 
veyances on land and water, theatres, and other places of public 
amusement; subject only to the conditions and limitations estab- 
lished by law, and applicable alike to citizens of every race and 
color, regardless of any previous condition of servitude.” 

During much of the interval between the adoption of the Thir- 
teenth and the Fourteenth Amendments, the lately seceded states 
had been undergoing reconstruction under the so-called presidential 
plan. The Southern states had passed legislation purporting to 
repress vagrancy, to regulate labor contracts and otherwise to re- 
strict the freedmen so as to place them in a state of subjection in- 
consistent with the status of free persons. The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment was directed against these practices. It reflected the intention 
of Congress to gain control of the Negro situation in the South espe- 
cially by means of a wide extension of Federal power and of the 
consequent withdrawal of some powers theretofore vested in the 
states. The problem of the construction® of this amendment came 
before the United States Supreme Court at a time of distinct reac- 
tion from the extreme nationalism of the period of the chief justice- 
ship of Salmon P. Chase. This trend was noticed easily in 1878. 
Between 1876 and 1884, in a series of eight cases, the court practi- 
cally settled the meaning and effect of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the extent that it affected the Negro race. 

In the Slaughterhouse Cases, decided in 1873, the Fourteenth 
Amendment was first brought before the United States Supreme 
Court. Although these cases did not deal with the Negro, the deci- 
sion of the court has had a far-reaching effect upon the influence of 
that amendment on him. A Louisiana statute had created a cor- 
poration “to which it granted a monopoly within the city of New 
Orleans of the landing and slaughtering of animals intended for 
food. This company was required to permit any other person to 
slaughter animals in their slaughter houses and a maximum charge 
for such service was fixed.” The butchers of the city of New Orleans 
contested the validity of the act, asserting that it was an infringe- 
ment of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

‘18 Stat. L., 335, chap. 114, 
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The court stated that the Louisiana statute did not violate the 
Fourteenth Amendment in any respect; that the right claimed by 
the plaintiff to be freed of monopoly, if it existed, was not a privi- 
lege or immunity of a citizen of the United States as distinguished 
from a citizen of a state; that the amendment did not by its defini- 
tion of a citizen of the United States add any additional privileges 
and immunities to those which belonged to such citizens prior to its 
adoption; that it was only those rights which were created by the 
Federal government, its Constitution, or its laws, which were com- 
mitted to the special care of the United States government, and that 
it was not intended to bring within the authority of Congress or 
the jurisdiction of the United States Supreme Court “the entire 
domain of civil rights theretofore belonging exclusively to the 
States... .” Thus the decision to the extent that it related to the 
provision of the amendment which forbade the states to abridge 
the privileges and immunities of a citizen of the United States all 
but nullified that clause. 

In 1876, the Supreme Court rendered two decisions which practi- 
cally upset the plan of Congress to maintain the rights of the Negro 
by “direct Federal legislation.” In the case of the United States v. 
Reese, 92 U. S. 214, the court declared unconstitutional sections 
three and four of the Civil Rights Enforcement Act of May 31, 
1870. The law had “penalized inspectors in State elections for re- 
fusing to receive and count votes and for obstructing any citizen 
from voting.” The court declared® “that under the Fifteenth 
Amendment, Congress had only power to enforce ‘by appropriate 
legislation’ the right of exemption from discrimination in the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise on account of race, color or previous 
condition of servitude; that the statute in question was not confined 
to such a limited class of discrimination, but extended broadly to all 
discrimination and obstruction; that, so construed, it was an uncon- 
stitutional interference with the rights of the States.” At practi- 
cally the same time, the Court rendered a decision in the case of the 
United States v. Cruikshank." Here “indictments had been found 
for conspiracy under section six of the statute, which forbade any 
person ‘to injure, oppress, threaten or intimidate any citizen, with 
intent to prevent or hinder his free exercise and enjoyment of any 
right or privilege granted or secured to him by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States.’” This case arose in connection with 
state elections held in Louisiana in which the defendants were 
charged with the commission of fraud and violence against Negroes. 
The court held that the various rights set up were not rights which 


* Ibid., II, 602. See also 92 U.S. 214. 
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the Constitution of the United States had secured to citizens, or 
which they enjoyed by virtue of that instrument. It therefore de- 
clared that the actions set forth in the indictment did not come 
within the scope of the statute. A consequence of these decisions 
was to leave the Federal statutes all but ineffective to protect the Negro. 

A year later, President Rutherford B. Hayes adopted a policy 
which abandoned the reconstruction state governments contesting for 
life in the South. In April, 1877, he withdrew units of the United 
States army which were protecting reconstruction state govern- 
ments of Louisiana and South Carolina. By thus helping to restore 
so-called home rule in the South, he aided in freeing that region from 
Federal intervention in the working out of relationships between the 
white and the Negro races. In the same year, however, President 
Hayes ® vetoed legislation proposed by Congress to repeal the Civil 
Rights Enforcement Acts. But later, that body controlled by the 
Democrats passed such a measure as a rider to an appropriation act. 
This provision forbade the United States marshals to use military 
force in the execution of election laws. 

In 1880, the United States Supreme Court invoked the Fourteenth 
Amendment to protect the rights of the Negro. In Strauder v. West 
Virginia, 100 U. S. 303, the court held unconstitutional and void 
an act whereby West Virginia excluded Negroes from juries. It de- 
clared that the state statute which confined jury service to white per- 
sons violated the amendment because it failed to secure to Negroes 
the equal protection of the laws guaranteed therein by the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States. In Fx Parte Virginia, 100 U.S. 
339, the court upheld that portion of the Civil Rights Act which 
forbade state officials to deny to anyone the equal protection of the 
laws. This was a case in which J. D. Coles, a county court judge 
in Virginia, was held in custody on a Federal indictment which 
charged him with excluding Negroes from jury service. 

Three years later, the court rendered two decisions which all but 
ended attempts by the Federal government to settle the question of 
Negro rights by means of indictments in the Federal courts. One 
arose from the case of the United States v. Harris, i106 U. S. 629, 
which brought under consideration section two of the Ku Klux Act 
of April 20, 1871. This section® made it “criminal for two or more 
persons to conspire or go in disguise upon the highway or upon an- 
other’s premises for the purpose of depriving any persons of the equal 
protection of the laws and privileges and immunities under the 
laws...” The court held the section invalid on the ground that 
it was not warranted by any of the amendments. It conceded that 

Ibid., 609. 
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they granted Congress the power to enforce their provisions, but 
not that they authorized “Congress to legislate directly as to the 
acts of private persons.” 

The vitally important one of these decisions came in the Civil 
Rights Cases, 109 U. S. 3. Here the Supreme Court declared uncon- 
stitutional a portion of the Civil Rights Act of 1875, referred to above, 
and enunciated a doctrine that greatly diminished the power of Con- 
gress under the Fourteenth Amendment. The court declared that 
Congress could not legislate concerning the invasion of rights by 
private individuals. As the prohibitions of the amendments were 
leveled at the states the court asserted that Congress might legislate 
only regarding the violation of those amendments by the states. 

In the light of some of these decisions, a historian of the Supreme 
Court has summarized the effect of the amendments on the Negro 
race as follows:* “The first section of the Fourteenth Amendment 
is a prohibitory measure, and the prohibitions operate against the 
states only, and not against acts of private persons; the fifth section 
only gives Congress power, by general legislation to enforce these 
prohibitions, and Congress may within bounds, provide the modes of 
redress against individuals when a state has violated the prohibitions; 
and though Congress cannot act directly against the states, Congress 
may regulate the method of appeal to United States courts by any 
person whose right under the Amendment has been affected by action 
of the states. As to the Fifteenth Amendment, though theoretically, 
it is capable of being enforced to a certain extent by direct Congres- 
sional action, Congress has, in fact, taken only a few steps towards 
such enforcement; and only a few acts of a state or of a state offi- 
cer have been found by the courts to violate it. Meanwhile, the 
Southern states, by constitutional and statutory provisions, which 
have been in general upheld by the court, have found methods of 
limiting the Negro right to vote. Of the Enforcement Laws en- 
acted in the reconstruction period, only a small part remains even 
nominally in force. Of the forty-seven sections of three statutes 
forty-two have either been repealed directly, or rendered obsolete by 
such laws as the Disabilities Act of 1898, or declared invalid by the 
court; and as has been well said, they have disappeared, because 
‘they were in fact out of joint with the times. They did not square 
with public consciousness, either North or South. They belonged 
logically to a more arbitrary period. They fitted a condition of war, 
not of peace, and suggested autocracy rather than a democracy.’ ” 

As the Fourteenth Amendment did not take away the authority 
of the states with reference to the regulation of the civil rights of 
their citizens, not all such rights are protected by the Constitution 
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of the United States. Consequently, the states have been able con- 
sistently with the construction of the amendment, and under their 
own police powers, to enact legislation providing for racial distinc- 
tions in cases in which such distinctions are not held to be unduly dis- 
criminatory. In fact, decisions of the United States Supreme Court 
have seemed to indicate that the court will interfere only when no 
pretense of equality has been preserved by the law or when the law 
has been administered in a discriminatory manner. 

Questions of discrimination have arisen interestingly in many con- 
nections. The passage of laws providing for racial distinctions in 
public schools and in public conveyances afford instances. While 
there is no decision of the United States Supreme Court on the ques- 
tion of separate schools, state courts have upheld this form of segre- 
gation. Several states have established separate public schools for 
white persons and for Negroes and the power to do so is well settled 
provided that substantially equal facilities are accorded to each race. 
In Cumming v. The Board of Education of Richmond County, 175 
U. S. 528, moreover, the United States Supreme Court declared that 
a decision of a state court which denied an injunction against the 
maintenance by a board of education of a high school for white 
children, while failing to maintain one for Negro children also, be- 
cause the funds were insufficient to maintain it in addition to needed 
primary schools for Negro children, does not constitute a denial to 
Negroes of the equal protection of the law or equal privileges of citi- 
zens of the United States. In the Berea College case™ the court 
held that a state might prohibit the instruction of white and Negro 
persons at the same time and place in private educational institutions. 
The Kentucky Statute was upheld on the ground that Berea College 
as a Kentucky corporation could exercise only such powers as the 
state chose to allow it. 

Although the Supreme Court has consistently held that segregation 
is not in and of itself discriminatory, it has stipulated that the facili- 
ties furnished must be substantially equal. When facilities are fur- 
nished the matter of their equality is a question of fact. But when 
the facilities are furnished to one race, and denied to the other, the 
question of equality is not pertinent. Such an issue arose in the 
case of Gaines v. Canada. The state of Missouri which provides 
separate free schools for white persons and for Negroes had made 
no provision for the graduate and professional training of Negroes 
while it had afforded facilities for such training of white persons. 
A statute relating to the education of Negroes contained provisions 
for (1) out-of-state scholarships and (2) for the creation of new 


1 Berea College v. Kentucky, 211 U. S. 45 (1908). 
2 State of Missouri ex rel Gaines v. Canada. 59S Ct 232, 305 U. S. 337 (1939). 
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departments at Lincoln University, the state college for Negroes, 
when the managing board should deem it advisable to establish them, 
One Gaines, a graduate of Lincoln University, sought admission to 
the Law School of the University of Missouri. His admission was 
denied on the grounds that it was contrary to the Constitution, laws 
and public policy of the state to admit a Negro as a student in the 
University of Missouri. Gaines declined the out-of-state scholar- 
ship offered and sued for mandamus to compel admission to the 
University. The Supreme Court of Missouri denied the mandamus 
stating that there was little demand for law courses for Negroes in 
Missouri, that it was sufficient to pay the costs of tuition in the schools 
of another state and that the state had pledged itself to establish 
additional departments at Lincoln University when the Board of 
Curators deemed it advisable. The United States Supreme Court 
reversed the decision. It held that education afforded in adjacent 
states was not sufficient to relieve against the denial of equal protec- 
tion of the laws within the state and that the declaration of policy 
of the state of Missouri was not strong enough to compel the Board 
of Curators to establish a School of Law at any definite time. 

This decision was rendered in 1939. It has defined the province 
of states following a pattern of segregation in education and has 
demanded that provision of equal educational facilities be made now 
rather than merely at some time. It is therefore expected to have a 
pronounced and far-reaching influence upon the education of the 
Negro with special reference to the provision by the Southern states 
within their own boundaries of more adequate graduate and profes- 
sional educational facilities for the blacks. 

In the case of Alston*® y. School Board of the City of Norfolk the 
court considered a case involving discrimination in the salaries paid 
teachers. Here a Negro teacher sought to compel the School Board to 
pay Negro teachers salaries equal to those paid white teachers of the 
same qualifications, doing the same grade of work. The District 
Court dismissed the plaintiff’s petition. The Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals reversed the lower court and held that the discriminatory salary 
schedule violated the appellant’s rights under the due process and 
equal protection clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment, and was there- 
fore invalid. Upon appeal to the United States Supreme Court the 
board was denied certiorari. This action, in effect, endorsed the lan- 
guage of the Circuit Court of Appeals as follows: 

“The allegation is that the State, in paying for public services of the 
same kind and character to men and women equally qualified accord- 
ing to standards which the State itself prescribes, arbitrarily pays 
less to Negroes than to white persons. This is as clear a discrimina- 
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tion on the ground of race as could well be imagined and falls squarely 
within the inhibition of both the due process and the equal protec- 
tion clauses of the Fourteenth Amendment.” 

With reference to the question of racial distinctions in public con- 
veyances, the court early laid down the rule that a state may not 
require that persons of the white and the Negro races shall have the 
same privileges in public conveyances traversing two or more states, 
since this would conflict with the power of Congress over interstate 
commerce. ‘This decision was rendered in the case of Hall v. Decuir, 
95 U. S. 487. The case arose from an act of the state of Louisiana 
passed in 1869 to give passengers without regard to race or color 
equality of right in the accommodations of railroads or streetcars, 
steamboats or other water crafts and other vehicles. Here a Negro 
had been discriminated against by a Mississippi River navigation 
company which had been called to the bar of a United States Court 
to answer for violating this act. 

The court has held that a state may require a railroad to provide 
equal but separate accommodations for white and Negro passengers 
on intrastate journeys. This was the famous case of Plessy v. Fergu- 
son, 163 U. S. 537, decided in 1896. Here Negroes in Louisiana at- 
tacked the separate car law of the state on the ground that it con- 
flicted with the Fourteenth Amendment. Speaking for the court, 
Mr. Justice Brown said: “So far, then, as a conflict with the Four- 
teenth Amendment is concerned, the case reduces itself to the question 
whether the statute of Louisiana is a reasonable regulation, and with 
respect to this there must necessarily be a large discretion on the part 
of the legislature. In determining the question of reasonableness it 
is at liberty to act with reference to the established usages, customs 
and traditions of the people, and with a view to the promotion of 
the public peace and good order. Gauged by this standard we can- 
not say that a law which authorizes or even requires the separation of 
the two races in public conveyances is unreasonable, or more obnoxious 
to the Fourteenth Amendment than the acts of Congress requiring 
separate schools for colored children in the District of Columbia, the 
constitutionality of which does not seem to have been questioned or 
the corresponding acts of State Legislatures.” In 1910, moreover, 
the court held in the case of Chiles v. C. & O. Ry., 218 U.S. 71, that 
in the absence of statutory authority, a railroad may segregate the 
races, 

In McCabe v. Atchinson, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company, 
235 U. S. 151 (1914), the court was asked to rule upon the Oklahoma 
“Separate Coach Law.” Before this law was passed, five Negro citi- 
zens of the state of Oklahoma filed suit to restrain certain railroad 
companies from making distinctions in the service on account of race. 
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After passage of the law they filed an amended bill seeking specifically 
to enjoin compliance with the provision of the statute. The court 
tollowed the decision in the case of Plessy v. Ferguson. Mr. Justice 
Hughes spoke for the court. With respect to portions of the statute 
which excluded Negroes from sleeping cars, dining cars and chair 
cars, the court said: “This argument with respect to volume of traffic 
seems to us to be without merit. It makes the constitutional right 
depend upon the number of persons who may be discriminated against, 
whereas the essence of the constitutional right is that it is a personal 
one. Whether or not particular facilities shall be provided may 
doubtless be constitutional upon a reasonable demand therefor, but, if 
facilities are provided, substantial equality of treatment of persons 
traveling under like conditions cannot be refused. It is the individual 
who is entitled to the equal protection of the laws and if he is denied 
by a common carrier, acting in the matter under the authority of a 
State law, a facility or convenience in the course of his journey which 
under substantially the same circumstances is furnished to another 
traveler, he may properly complain that his constitutional privilege 
has been invaded.” 

In the case of Mitchell v. United States et al., 313 U.S. 80 (1941), 
a case of the nature suggested by Mr. Justice Hughes came before the 
court. In this case, Arthur W. Mitchell, a United States Congress- 
man from the state of Illinois, had purchased a round-trip ticket 
which entitled him to first-class accommodations from Chicago, Illi- 
nois to Hot Springs, Arkansas. Shortly after Mitchell had entered 
Arkansas the train conductor forced him to transfer to a second-class 
car provided for colored passengers. This car was “an old combi- 
nation affair.” The accommodations were greatly inferior to the 
second-class accommodations provided for white persons. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ruled that this discrimination was 
“plainly not undue,” 229 I.C.C. 703 (1938), because of the small de- 
mand on the part of Negroes. This ruling was contrary to its pre- 
vious: interpretations of sec. 8 (1) of the Commerce Act which re- 
quires equal accommodations for all passengers. The Illinois District 
Court held that the Commission’s findings were supported by the 
facts. However, the United States Supreme Court reversed the de- 
cision. Chief Justice Hughes, in rendering the opinion of the court, 
said: “This was manifestly a discrimination against him [Mr. Mitch- 
ell] in the course of his interstate journey and admittedly that dis- 
crimination was based solely upon the fact that he was a Negro. 
The question whether this was a discrimination forbidden by the 
Interstate Commerce Act is not a question of segregation but one 
of equality of treatment. The denial to appellant of equality of 
accommodations because of his race would be an invasion of a funda- 
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mental right which is guaranteed against state action by the Four- 
teenth Amendment ... and in view of the nature of the right and 
of our constitutional policy it cannot be maintained that the discrimi- 
nation as it was alleged was not essentially unjust.” 

The Supreme Court has in several instances held that classification 
by race may well go too far. It took this position in the case of 
Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U.S. 60 (1917). Here it held invalid under 
the Fourteenth Amendment a Louisville block segregation ordinance 
because it deprived members of both the white and Negro races 
of the right to live where they wished and of the right to sell their 
property to a member of the other race. The court declared that 
the ordinance was a direct violation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
which prevents state interference into property rights except by due 
process of law. In Corrigan v. Buckley, 271 U.S. 323 (1926), however, 
the court stated that the state judiciary does not violate the Four- 
teenth Amendment when it sanctions discriminations which are the 
outgrowths of contracts made by individuals. Under such covenants 
residential segregation is legal. 

The United States Supreme Court has consistently given the Negro 
protection in cases involving peonage, a compulsory service based 
on debt. It has been held to be a form of involuntary servitude for- 
bidden by the Thirteenth Amendment. Although peonage has been 
regarded as compulsory labor under private auspices, the court has 
construed the Thirteenth Amendment broadly enough to comprehend 
it. It has considered the amendment a limitation upon both the 
states and the Federal government, so as to prevent them from le- 
galizing involuntary servitude; and it has regarded it as a limita- 
tion on individuals so as to prevent them from subjecting anyone to 
involuntary servitude. In the leading case of Bailey v. Alabama, 219 
U. S. 219 (1911), the court considered the question of the conviction 
of Bailey for a violation of section 4730 of the Code of Alabama of 
1896. With respect thereto, the court said: “Although the statute 
in terms is to punish fraud, still its natural and inevitable effect is 
to expose to conviction for crime those who simply fail or refuse to 
perform contracts for personal service in liquidation of debt.” 

One of the most important constitutional rights affecting the Negro 
is that of justice in the courts. Immediately following the liberation 
of the blacks, before the war amendments were adopted, Negroes were 
deprived of the rights of citizens by Black Codes passed in Southern 
states. Among these rights denied was that to serve on juries. The 
first important case which required interpretation of a state statute 
in this question was that of Strauder v. West Virgina, 100 U. S. 303 
(1880), mentioned above. The Supreme Court declared the statute 
unconstitutional. Since that time it has consistently maintained the 
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principle that an accused person is denied the equal protection of the 
laws when members of his race are excluded from jury service in his 
state, either by statutory provisions or by the unequal administra- 
tion of the laws.‘ However, the court has stated that he is not 
entitled to demand the inclusion of members of his race on the jury 
that tries him, and the fact that a jury which tries a Negro is com- 
posed exclusively of white men is not proof of the exclusion of Ne- 
groes..° Other provisions which have in fact eliminated Negroes 
from jury service, but are not on their face discriminatory, the court 
has upheld.” 

Between 1880 and 1935, the Supreme Court had ordered new trials 
in only two cases in which the issue was the exclusion of Negroes from 
jury service. These were the cases of Carter v. Texas, 177 U. S. 442 
(1900), and Rogers v. Alabama, 192 U. S. 226 (1904). However, in 
1935, the famous Scottsboro issue came to the Supreme Court in the 
case of Norris v. Alabama, 294 U.S. 587 (1935). The Court followed 
the principle laid down in Neal vy. Delaware, that where no Negroes 
have sat on a jury in a long time a prima facie case of discrimina- 
tion is made out which must be rebutted. Moreover, it went further 
by establishing the rule that a mere denial of discrimination by the 
jury officials is insufficient to overcome the presumption. 

In four cases similar to Norris y. Alabama, namely, Hollins v. Okla- 
homa, 295 U. 8. 394 (1935), Hale v. Kentucky, 303 U. S. 613 (1938), 
Pierce v. Louisiana, 306 U. S. 354 (1939), and Smith v. Texas, 311 
U. S. 128 (1940), the court has reaffirmed its opposition to the type 
of discrimination involved. The discussions in these cases and the 
close examination and criticism of the actual discriminatory practices 
in jury selections which have hitherto been held constitutional by 
state courts should have a beneficial effect in improving the civil 
status of the Negro, if they are used as precedents in the considera- 
tion of other rights. 

Other phases of the question of justice to the Negro in the courts 
may well be considered. The Elaine, Arkansas, race riots furnish 
an illustration. As a result of these disturbances there came to the 
United States Supreme Court the case of Moore v. Dempsey, 261 U.S. 
86 (1923). The court held that an accused hurried to conviction in 
a trial under mob domination, and where the whole proceeding is but 
a mask, and legal lynching, has been denied due process of law. In 
the Scottsboro case of Powell v. Alabama, 287 U. S. 45 (1932), the 


44 Eg Parte Virginia, 100 U. S. 339 (1880); Neal v. Delaware, 103 U. S. 870 (1880) ; 
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trial court failed to grant Powell and others time to secure counsel 
and prepare for trial. The court held that the denial of counsel to 
ignorant and indigent defendants is a violation of due process. In 
the case of Herndon v. Lowry, 301 U. S. 242 (1937), the state of 
Georgia applied an insurrectionary statute, couched in vague gen- 
eralities, to Herndon, a paid organizer of the Communist party. 
The court held that this statute unreasonably limited freedom of 
speech and of assembly in violation of the due process clause, inas- 
much as it failed to furnish a sufficiently ascertainable standard of 
guilt. A different type of discrimination came up in the cases of 
Brown, Shields, and Ellington v. Mississippi, 297 U. S. 278 (1936). 
In this instance Negroes had been convicted of murder on the basis 
of a confession wrung from them by brutal torture. The court in 
a unanimous decision extended the due process clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to include the privilege against self-incrimination 
as against the states. In 1940, three cases in which conviction had 
been obtained by torture chamber process reached the court. These 
were the cases of Chambers v. Florida, 309 U.S. 227, Canty v. Alabama, 
309 U. S. 629, and White v. Texas, 309 U. S. 681. Here the court 
applied the doctrine announced in the Mississippi case. The court’s 
analysis and consideration of all of the circumstances connected with 
obtaining the confessions in these cases is an indication of its will- 
ingness to ascertain, whether or not due process is found, by an inde- 
pendent examination of the facts. This new approach contrasts favor- 
ably with the former hesitancy of the court to investigate the details 
of the regular administration of the criminal laws of the states. 

Whether the failure of the states to protect individuals against 
mob violence might be construed as a denial or abridgment of indi- 
vidual rights by action of the state in violation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment has not yet been decided. It is conceivable that such 
a question might come before the courts should a Federal anti-lynch- 
ing bill which has been persistently before Congress in recent years 
be passed. The Dyer bill '* would have permitted the Federal courts 
to punish lynchers and delinquent officers and to penalize the county 
in which a lynching occurs. Subsequent bills have proposed different 
penalties. Southern senators have persistently filibustered against 
this type of legislation. The late Senator Borah opposed the early 
bill upon the ground that the proposed act would be unconstitutional. 
It would usurp the powers of the states. Such a measure, neverthe- 
less, has several times passed the House of Representatives. Recently, 
moreover, the United States Attorney General has investigated the 
lynching of Negroes in several Southern states with a view to ascer- 
taining whether or not a Federal right had been violated. 


18 For the Dyer Bill, see House Reports 71, 68 Cong., Ist sess., 16. 
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The belief arose early that the maintenance by the Negroes of the 
civil rights incident to their freedom depended considerably upon 
their acquisition of political rights. Friends of the freedman there- 
fore sought through the second section of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to secure for the blacks the most important of these political rights, 
namely, the right to vote. That section provides for a reduction of 
the representation of a state in the Federal House of Representatives 
whenever a state refuses to adult male citizens of the United States 
the right to vote in a Federal or state election in a state. As the 
belief developed that the penalty provided for refusing Negroes the 
right to vote might not lead to their enfranchisement, the reconstruc- 
tionists secured the adoption of the Fifteenth Amendment which was 
designed to prevent the states and the Federal government from 
discriminating among citizens of the United States in the exercise 
of the franchise on account of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. 

As stated above, the United States Supreme Court considered in the 
case of the United States v. Reese, 92 U. S. 214 (1875), the question 
of discrimination in the exercise of the franchise. It declared uncon- 
stitutional a Congressional statute which undertook to punish state 
officers for excluding persons from voting, without restricting the 
operation of the law to cases in which the exclusion was on account of 
race, color, or former condition of servitude. In Fa Parte Yarborough, 
110 U. S. 651 (1884), the facts showed that Yarborough and others 
had been convicted in a Federal court of having conspired to intimidate 
a Negro from voting for a member of Congress, in violation of a Fed- 
eral statute. The court said: “In such cases the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment does proprio vigore substantially confer on the Negro the right 
to vote, and Congress has the power to protect and enforce that right.” 

In Williams v. Mississippi, 170 U. S. 213 (1898), the court con- 
sidered a constitutional provision of Mississippi which required each 
voter to be able to read any section of the Constitution, or to under- 
stand the same when read to him, or to give a reasonable interpreta- 
tion of it. Although objection might well be made to the discretion 
given to election officials in administering the understanding clause, 
nothing in the act overtly discriminated against the Negroes as such. 
The Supreme Court, therefore, refused to declare the statute invalid. 
It held that it did not on its face discriminate against the blacks, and 
that while evil under it was possible, no proof had been presented to 
show that its actual administration had been evil. Even though the 
provision might operate to disfranchise more Negroes than white per- 
sons that would not in itself be adequate evidence that discrimination 
had been based on race. 

In Guinn v. United States, 238 U.S. 347 (1915), the Supreme Court 
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had to rule on the validity of a provision in the constitution of the 
state of Oklahoma which stated that “No person shall be registered 
as an elector of this state or be allowed to vote in any election herein, 
unless he be able to read and write any section of the Constitution of 
the state of Oklahoma; but no person who was, on January 1, 1866, 
or at any time prior thereto, entitled to vote under any form of gov- 
ernment, or who at that time resided in some foreign nation, and no 
lineal descendent of such person, shall be denied the right to register 
and vote because of his inability to so read and write sections of such 
Constitution. . . .” Election officers were prosecuted in a Federal 
court for conspiring to deprive certain Negro citizens, on account of 
their race and color, of the right to vote at a general election held in 
the state in 1910. ‘The state constitutional provision referred to was 
assailed as contrary to the Fifteenth Amendment. Referring to the 
standard of January 1, 1866, fixed in the suffrage amendment and its 
significance, the court said: “It is true it contains no express words 
of an exclusion from the standard which it establishes of any person 
on account of race, color or previous condition of servitude prohibited 
by the Fifteenth Amendment, but the standard itself inherently brings 
that result into existence since it is based purely upon a period of time 
before the enactment of the Fifteenth Amendment and makes that 
period the controlling and dominant test of the right of suffrage.” 
The court therefore declared the so-called grandfather clause uncon- 
stitutional. The court reached the same decision in the case of Myers v. 
Anderson, 238 U.S. 368, which came up from Annapolis, Maryland. 

The case of Vivon v. Herndon, 273 U.S. 536, came before the court 
in 1927. This was an action against the judges of election for refusing 
to permit the plaintiff to vote at a primary election in Texas. The 
petition alleged that the Negro plaintiff, a citizen of the United States 
and of the state of Texas, a resident of El Paso, a member of the 
Democratic party, and in every way qualified to vote, was barred by 
a Texas statute from voting in a primary election held in El] Paso, 
July 24, 1924, for the nomination of candidates for a senator and a 
representative in Congress and for other offices upon the Democratic 
ticket. The law stated that “in no event shall a Negro be eligible to 
participate in a Democratic party primary election held in the State 
of Texas.” The petition stated that the statute was contrary to the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States. Speaking for the court, Mr. Justice Holmes said: 
“We find it unnecessary to consider the Fifteenth Amendment, because 
it seems to us hard to imagine a more direct and obvious infringement 
of the Fourteenth.” 

Undaunted, “the Texas legislature passed a new ‘white primary’ law 
giving every political party in the State, through its state executive 
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committee the power ‘to prescribe the qualifications of its own mem- 
bers,’ and thus to determine ‘who shall be qualified to vote or otherwise 
participate in such political party.” As a result of this enact- 
ment there came to the Supreme Court the case of Vixvon v. Condon, 
286 U. S. 73 (1982). The court ruled that this statute was null and 
void, but hinted that the party convention might determine the voting 
qualifications in the primary. The State Democratic Convention 
adopted a resolution that only white Democrats might participate in 
the party primaries. After this action one Grovey sought to vote in a 
Democratic primary election. Denied the right he sought relief first 
in a Texas court, later in the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Grovey v. Townsend, 295 U.S. 45 (1935). The court stated 
that “the qualifications of citizens to participate in party counsels and 
to vote at primaries have been declared by the representatives of the 
party in convention assembled, and this action upon its face is not 
State action.” It said, moreover, that political parties in Texas “arise 
from the exercise of the free will and liberty of the citizens composing 
them; that they are voluntary associations for political action, and are 
not creatures of the States.” It therefore declared that the Demo- 
cratic party had power to determine who should be eligible for mem- 
bership, and, as such, eligible to participation in the party’s primaries. 

The most recent case on the subject is that of the United States v. 
Classic et al., 85 Sup. Ct. (L. Ed. 867) (1941). The Classic Case, 
concerned immediately with corruption in primary elections, was in 
character a criminal prosecution by the Department of Justice against 
certain Louisiana commissioners of election who were charged with 
wilfully altering and falsely counting ballots cast in a primary election 
to nominate a Democratic candidate for Congress. The case sought 
to decide the issue whether the right of qualified voters to vote in the 
primary and have their ballots counted is a right “secured by the 
Constitution,” within the meaning of Sections 19 and 20 of the Crimi- 
nal Code. The United States Supreme Court ruled that according to 
Article 1, Section 2 of the Constitution, congressmen are chosen by the 
people of the several states and under Section 4 of the same Article, 
Congress is given “authority to regulate primary elections when, as in 
this case, they are a step in the exercise by the people of their choice of 
representatives in Congress.” 

The court continued: “Interference with the right to vote in the 
Congressional primary in the Second Congressional District for the 
choice of Democratic candidates for Congress is thus a matter of law 
and in fact an interference with the effective choice of the voters at the 
only stage of the election procedure when their choice is of significance, 
since it is at the only stage when such an interference could have any 
practical effect on the ultimate result, the choice of the congressman to 
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represent the district. The primary in Louisiana is an integral part 
of the procedure for the popular choice of Congressman. The right 
of qualified voters to vote at the Congressional primary in Louisiana 
and to have their ballots counted is thus the right to participate in 
that choice.” 

This decision may have great importance. It is a clear recognition 
of the fact that the Democratic primary in the Southern states is the 
real election, and to bar a voter therefrom is to deny him the right to 
vote. In overruling the case of Newberry v. United States, it has 
probably removed the protection given the Southern states in barring 
Negroes from Democratic primaries and it may pave the way to 
government intervention in those states which have evaded the 
Fifteenth Amendment so as to have substantially disfranchised the 
Negro. 

The question of Negro suffrage bears a direct relation to that of 
Negro office-holding. Between the years 1869 and 1877, the white men 
of the South regained political control in every Southern state in 
which, during the Reconstruction, the Negro had figured conspicu- 
ously as a politician and as a voter. These whites, for the most part 
strong advocates of “white supremacy,” undertook forthwith to dis- 
franchise the blacks first, by means of intimidation, violence, fraud 
and other extra-legal devices; later, by stringent registration laws and 
poll tax requirements; and then, by Constitutional enactments which 
found the favor of the United States Supreme Court. More recently, 
the attempt has been made by a “white primary” rule in a region 
completely dominated by one political party. The net result has been 
the widespread disfranchisement of Negroes before 1908, and the 
effective elimination of the blacks as officeholders under the states. 
Meanwhile, the Negro population in Northern metropolitan cities had 
not become large enough in volume or sufficiently unified under Negro 
leadership to make the Negro vote in these centers count effectively in 
the interest of the race. 

Since the downfall of Reconstruction, then, and particularly since 
the new century began, Negro office-holding has resulted mainly from 
Federal appointments.’® This phase of political recognition given 
first during the Reconstruction has continued until the present day. 

The most important of the early Federal appointments were those of 
Minister Resident and Consul General to the Negro Republic of Haiti, 
Recorder of Deeds of the District of Columbia, and Register of 
the Treasury of the United States. In 1869, President Grant 
appointed a Negro to the important diplomatic post, a custom followed 
by each Republican President through the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt, but not resumed by any president subsequently. In 1881, 


4% The discussion of Federal Patronage and the Negro is based largely upon William 
F. Nowlin. The Negro in American National Politics, Boston, 1928, Chap. V. 
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Negro appointees were named to the other posts referred to. There- 
after Republican Presidents through Mr. Taft appointed Negroes to 
the post of Register of Treasury, but since his administration no 
Negro has held this post. From 1881 until the administration of 
Woodrow Wilson, the President appointed a Negro Recorder of Deeds 
of the District of Columbia. Since Mr. Wilson, the Presidents have 
resumed the appointment of Negroes to this office. 

During the interval between the administrations of President Grant 
and President Franklin D. Roosevelt, the chief executive has appointed 
Negroes to other prized posts. One is that of Minister to Liberia, a 
post traditionally allotted to Negroes and filled by Woodrow Wilson 
with a member of the race. Others include an Assistant Attorney- 
General of the United States, Fourth Auditor of the Treasury for the 
Navy Department, Comptroller of Customs at New Orleans, Collector 
of the Port of Charleston, S. C., a Member of the Board of Mediation 
and Conciliation, an Assistant to the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
an Assistant to the Alaskan Railway Engineering Commission, an 
Assistant Chief Clerk-at-Large in the Railway Mail Service, an 
Assistant Solicitor in the Post Office Department, a small business 
specialist in the Department of Commerce, the entire staff of the 
United States Veterans’ Hospital at Tuskegee, Alabama, special assist- 
ants to the Secretaries of War and of Labor, Commissions to make 
investigations in the Virgin Islands, and in the Mississippi Flood 
Disaster, a member of a commission to co-operate with the League of 
Nations and the Liberian government in order to investigate slavery 
in that black republic, postmasterships in the South, and important 
posts in the foreign service in such countries as Russia, Brazil, Para- 
guay, Santo Domingo, Venezuela, and France. 

Of the attitude of the national administrations toward the Negro 
in party patronage, it might well be said that a significant, though 
not a large number of blacks, were appointed to positions in the 
national service under Presidents Grant, Garfield, Hayes, Harrison 
and McKinley. Under President Cleveland Negroes were promised 
suitable and adequate recognition. Mr. Cleveland believed that this 
recognition could be more easily given if Negroes would divide their 
votes among the major political parties. President Theodore 
Roosevelt had substantially the same attitude. He believed that can- 
didates for Federal office should possess good character and reasonable 
qualifications for service; and he expressed the intention of appointing 
Republicans in the South, without regard to color, who could meet 
this test. Mr. Taft gave recognition to Southern pressure against 
Negro Federal appointeees in that region, made manifest during 
Roosevelt’s administration. Said he:* “I have appointed many 


20 Negro Year Book, ed. by Monroe N. Work, Tuskegee Institut», Alabama, 1912, p. 30. 
Quoted in Nowlin, The Negro in American National Politics, p. 115. 
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Negroes to office and have given some of them like Lewis, Johnson, and 
McKinley offices of essential dignity at Washington. What I have 
not done is to force them upon unwilling communities in the South 
itself.” Mr. Wilson was unable to appoint Negroes to two of the 
more important posts that they had theretofore held, but he named 
them for a municipal judgeship in the District of Columbia and for a 
few other posts. Mr. Harding’s attitude was similar to that of Mr. 
Wilson. He advocated white office-holders for the South and a 
division of the Negro vote. Mr. Coolidge exhibited a conservative 
attitude toward Negro appointments, and Mr. Hoover’s efforts to 
build up a two-party system in the South gave point to his policy of 
appointing fewer Negroes than customary to political posts of “essen- 
tial dignity.” Consistent with the professed purpose and spirit of 
the “New Deal,” President Franklin D. Roosevelt has greatly extended 
the appointment ** of Negroes to posts of usefulness and minor im- 
portance. One of the most prized of this character is the United 
States Federal Judgeship in the Virgin Islands. 

In other ways, too, the Federal government has reflected its attitude 
toward the Negro. <A few of these ways may be noted. In the field 
of education, for instance, the Federal government has exhibited a 
positive interest in the Negro since he emerged from slavery. That 
government has included funds to be used for the Negro in Congres- 
sional grants made to the states for educational purposes, and it has 
consistently supported Howard University which was founded 
with funds appropriated for the use of the Freedmen’s Bureau. Re- 
cently the government has increased it appropriations for Howard 
University and has taken this aid out of politics. The Federal gov- 
ernment has included the Negro in its programs for the advancement 
of health and of agriculture. In recent years, under the “New Deal” 
Administration,” it has conferred extensive benefits upon the Negro 
through such agencies as the Work Projects Administration, the 
Public Works Administration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
Farm Credit Administration, the Farm Security Administration, the 
National Youth Administration and the United States Housing 
Authority. 

In the sphere of the civil service, the Federal government has 
employed thousands of Negroes. Before civil service reform took 
place in 1883, the Federal government appointed Negroes in the Fed- 
eral departments at Washington, largely on a political basis. Since 


2 The Negro Handbook, ed. by Florence Murray, New York, 1942, p. 173. 

2 Speech of Hon. Arthur W. Mitchell of Illinois, “The New Deal and the Negro,” in the 
House of Representatives, October 14, 1942. 

3 For a discussion of this question see Lawrence J. W. Hayes, The Negro Federal Gov- 
ernment Worker, The Howard University Studies in Social Science, Vol. III, No. I, The 
Graduate School, Howard University, Washington, 1941. 
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that time these appointments have been made on a basis of merit, un- 
der the rules of the United States Civil Service Commission. At first, 
under the civil service regulations, capable Negroes were appointed to 
clerical positions and to supervisory and administrative posts. Later, 
ufter the Negroes were deprived of political power, which made them 
the easy victims of hostile political leaders, they began to lose ground 
both in numbers and in status as Federal employees. Under the 
Woodrow Wilson administration the issue of segregation raised its 
head in the Washington departments. The adeption of this policy 
brought about a separation of Negroes from white persons both at 
their work and in their use of service facilities. Under these circum- 
stances, the Negroes quickly lost status as clerical workers and as 
supervisors and minor administrators. They were relegated to the 
“custodial” jobs and to other sub-clerical positions. By the adoption 
and use of certain devices for identification and selection such as 
the photograph and the “rule of three eligible choices,” officials had 
the opportunity to appoint fewer Negroes to jobs in the Federal civil 
service. These devices the Negroes regarded as agencies for discrimi- 
nation to be made use of by prejudiced administrative officials. Be- 
ginning thus in 1913, during the administration of Woodrow Wilson, 
this plight of the Negro continued unabated until 1932. Despite 
favorable action taken since that year, the situation has not yet, in 
all aspects been fundamentally changed. On the other hand, while 
the number of Federal employees in Washington was increased from 
572,091 in 1933 to 851,926 in 1938, the number of Negro workers was 
increased from 50,000 to 82,000. Yet in 1938, 90 per cent of Negro 
Federal workers in the District of Columbia were “custodial” em- 
ployees while the “custodial” service comprises only 3 per cent of the 
Federal workers. 

As in the case of the civil service, the Federal gevernment has made 
provision for the inclusion of the Negro in the armed forces of the 
nation. In 1866, by Congressional statute, it was provided that the 
enlisted men of two regiments of infantry and of two regiments of 
cavalry should be colored men. Since that time these units have com- 
prised the Negro elements of the United States Regular Army. How- 
ever, in a time of stress such as World War I, the Negro components 
of the army have been expanded to satisfy the national need. In 
connection with the current conflict, the expansion began in 1939,* 
Two Negro quartermaster regiments were activated and partially 
organized as truck units in the motor transport service. In the next 
year, an anti-aircraft unit, a chemical warfare company and units of 
field artillery and of coast artillery were organized. Influenced, per- 


*4 William H. Hastie, “The Negro in the Army Today,” in Annals Am. Acad. Pol. and Soc. 
Sci., 223, Sept., 1942, 55-59. 
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haps, by the protests of militant Negro organizations and of friends 
of the Negro, and spurred on by an awareness of the Negro’s obliga- 
tions in a time of national crisis, the War Department made an 
important announcement in October, 1940. This agency declared *° 
that “the strength of the Negro personnel of thé Army will be main- 
tained on the general basis of proportion of the Negro population of 
the country” and that “Negro organizations will be established in each 
major branch of the service, combatant as well as non-combatant.” 
In 1941, the government began to give effect to this policy by mobiliz- 
ing the units mentioned to war strength and by creating new organi- 
zations so that approximately 100,000 Negro soldiers might be 
included in the military service. After war had been declared, the 
Secretary of War announced the proposed inclusion of more than 
175,000 additional Negro soldiers in the United States Army. This 
expanded force was to include Negro troops in such organizations as 
tank destroyer units and Interior Military Police units. 

The question of Negro leadership in the Army was important. In 
the regular Army there were already three line officers and three 
chaplains. The line officers included a brigadier general, the sole 
Negro to attain the rank of general officer in the United States Army, 
a captain, and a second lieutenant. ‘The expanded Army would re- 
quire many more Negro officers. It is confidently expected that the 
several hundred now in the service will be augmented by a number 
adequate to exceed the 1,300 Negro officers who served in World War I. 
These officers will be drawn from candidates selected and trained on 
the basis of their soldierly qualities—men who have demonstrated 
their ability, character and intelligence in competition with their asso- 
ciates and who have proved that they are potential leaders. 

As suggested above, the Army has experimented in the training of 
white and Negro officer candidates under democratic conditions. It 
has given effect to a policy never hitherto followed of establishing 
Negro organizations in each major branch of the military service. It 
has gone further than either the Navy or the Marines toward inte- 
grating the Negro into the service. For, in recent years, the Navy 
has only lately admitted Negroes to any status except that of messman 
and the Marines have but recently accepted Negroes in their organiza- 
tion. The Army has not, however, gone the whole way. It has con- 
tinued to follow the pattern of racial segregation of units. The Ne- 
groes are placed in separate units. The War Department has been 
unable to organize even one division comprised of both white soldiers 
and Negro soldiers. Officials seem to consider it essential to conform 
to the pattern of American civil life. 

In another phase of the war effort, the national defense program, 


* Tbid., quoted on p. 56. 
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the Negro has found only a scant welcome. This program *® has 
required the services of millions of workers, the majority of whom 
have had to be trained. ‘The shortage of trained workers was general. 
Among Negroes it was extremely large, for labor and employment 
policies and the attitude of vocational educational officials had all but 
excluded Negroes from many occupations of vital importance to the 
national defense. In order to meet the general need the Federal 
government had to undertake under its direction and financial sup- 
port an extensive program of vocational education for national 
defense. If the Negroes were to be considered as a source of potential 
production workers, they had to participate in this training program. 
To this ena the National Defense Advisory Commission made plans 
to train the blacks. One of its first steps was to appoint an official 
charged with the duty of developing policies for the integration of 
Negro workers into the training and employment aspects of the 
national defense program. This official placed emphasis upon train- 
ing, as it was evident that Negroes had to be taught processes with 
which they had previously been largely unfamiliar. 

The United States Office of Education, the agency which had the 
responsibility for directing the defense training program, announced 
shortly a series of non-discrimination policies for application to the 
training program. The National Defense Advisory Commission an- 
nounced as a statement of labor policy that workers should not be 
discriminated against because of age, sex, race or color. Later, the 
President of the United States cited this policy in a message to Con- 
gress relating to the defense program. Authorities took other safe- 
guards toward preventing discrimination both in legislation appro- 
priating funds for defense training and in statements of the Office of 
Education. ‘The American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations concurred with the National Defense 
Advisory Committee in a proposal for them to assume the responsi- 
bility for removing barriers against Negro workers in defense indus- 
tries. Other functionaries took steps toward the desired end. 
During this period some gains came in the employment of Negro 
workers in the building trades, the iron and steel industry, and ship- 
building and marked improvement resulted in the employment oppor- 
tunities for Negroes in Federal establishments. Moreover, in the 
North and West, where mixed schools exist, practically all defense 
courses were open to Negroes. But this was not true in those regions 
where segregation in the schools exists. 

At best, the absorption of Negro workers in the defense industries 
was slow. The Negro public became dissatisfied. Conferences 
between Negro leaders and public officials brought only small results. 


26 Robert C. Weaver, “Defense Industries and the Negro,’ in Annals Am, Acad. Pol. and 
Soc. Sci., 223, Sept., 1942, 60-66. 
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A plan took shape to produce more drastic action. A “March on 
Washington” was organized. The President invited the leaders of 
this movement to confer with him in Washington. From this meeting 
no tangible results came immediately. But, on June 25, 1941, the 
President issued Executive Order 8802, in which he reaffirmed a policy 
of full participation in the defense by all persons without respect to 
race, creed, color or national origins. He established a Committee on 
Fair Employment Practices empowered to receive and to investigate 
complaints of discrimination in violation of the provisions of this 
order and to take proper steps to redress grievances which were found 
to be valid. The President authorized the committee to recommend 
to the several departments and agencies of the Federal government 
and to the chief executive measures which it might deem necessary 
to give effect to the provisions of the order. At the outset, this agency 
made a commendable approach to its task. However, because it 
lacked power to punish offenders and because of conflicting viewpoints 
among interested parties, the committee has made slow headway 
toward solving perplexing problems. At the present time, the status 
of the committee is uncertain. 

In view of the record, what, then, has been the policy of the Federal 
government toward its Negro minority? It is evident that this policy 
has shifted partly as a result of fluctuating public opinion and of the 
response thereto of public functionaries in the judicial, legislative and 
executive branches of the general government. During the ten years 
following the Civil War, the Federal government evinced an inten- 
tion of integrating the Negro into American life as a full-fledged 
citizen, the beneficiary of every right, privilege, immunity and other 
consideration available to every other citizen. But this intention was 
thwarted. By decisions in such causes as the Slaughterhouse Cases, 
Cruikshank v. United States, and the Civil Rights Cases, the United 
States Supreme Court stripped Congress of the power to give full 
meaning to the postwar amendments. The court denied to Congress 
the authority to take under its protection such a fundamental right as 
that to vote freely, and to punish action by private individuals as 
well as by state officials. The court has adhered to these views. In 
causes preferring charges of racial discrimination by the state, the 
court has interfered only when the discrimination has been overt, 
when no pretense of equality has been preserved in the law, or when 
the Jaw has been administered in a discriminatory manner. As a re- 
sult, little actual restraint has been put upon the states in causes in 
which state action has been questioned. But recent court decisions 
which have taken a more realistic view of matters and others which 
-have resulted in a considerable extension of national power give 
ground for hope that the Federal government may yet improve sub- 
stantially the status of the citizenship of the Negro. 
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The Effects of the Immigration Law of 1924 
upon a Minority Immigrant Group 


by O. Fritiof Ander 


A study of the effects of the Immigration Law of 1924 upon the 
Swedish immigrants in America must at this date be very incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory. 

Before a discussion of the effects of our immigration policy is pos- 
sible, the causes which led to our restrictive immigration legislation 
must be briefly stated and the nature of the law of 1924 explained. 

There is little disagreement among historians in the interpretation 
of the events which led to the Temporary Immigration Act of 1921 
and the Immigration Law of 1924. Professor Schlesinger writes: 

The intense nationalism bred by the war, the dread of a deluge of low grade 
newcomers from devastated Europe, the waxing power of the Ku Klux Klan— 
such influences impelled Congress to give ready ear to labor’s fear of competition 
from hordes of destitute foreign workingmen. Prompt measures seemed called 
for by the arrival of over eight hundred thousand immigrants in the twelve 
months after July 1, 1920." 

The above interpretation and those of other historians leave little 
room for serious disagreement.? The country was hysterical in 1920. 
Frederick A. Wallis, the Immigration Commissioner in New York, 
intensified American fears of a deluge of immigrants from war-torn 
Europe by stating that ten million people were ready to leave Europe, 
awaiting only transportation facilities. Editorials, feature articles, 
news stories concerned themselves with the grave problem, and bills 
were proposed to suspend immigration entirely. Not only was it 
thought that these immigrants would lower American standards of 
living and bring unemployment to American labor but it was believed 
that the immigrants were of inferior grade and stock to the earlier 
immigrants who had come from northern and western Europe prior 
to 1890.5. Furthermore, the November Revolution in Russia had 

1Arthur Meier Schlesinger, Political and Social Growth of the American People, 1865— 
19}0, New York, 1941, p. 494. 

* Henry Bamford Parkes, Recent America, New York, 1941, p. 440; Carl Wittke, We Who 
Built America, New York, 1939, p 516; John D. Hicks, The American Nation, Cambridge, 
1941, p. 561. 

*George M. Stephenson, A History of American Immigration, 1820-1924, Boston, 1926. 
p. 175. 


*Jbid., p. 176. 
5Cong. Rec., 68th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 6240-72. 
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made Americans more fearful than ever of immigrant radicalism.® 
It was believed that unlimited immigration would lead to destruction 
of American ideals and institutions. 

The spirit of intolerance and the absence of charity which char- 
acterized Americanism as it raised its voice for drastic immigration 
restriction is regrettable.’ The immigration legislation of 1921 and 
1924 which reversed completely one of our historic and cherished poli- 
cies was a part, if not the climax, of the reactionary spirit associated 
with “the return to normalcy.” Perhaps certain sectarians saw in 
unrestricted immigration a menace to prohibition and even Prot- 
estantism, for the Clipshect, published by the Methodist Board of 
Temperance, contained the following statements: 

Rumania objects to the legislation desired by Americans because it will de- 
crease remittances by Rumanians to that country, Italy objects because she feels 
that she needs a refuge for her surplus population... Poland, it is_ re- 
ported, objects not only to immigration but to “Americanization” of such Poles 
as are here and is said to have asked the Vatican to intervene. 

Indiana and North Dakota, Texas and Michigan do not object. Neither do 44 
other states of the American Union. They are tired of paying the bills for iin- 
migrant insanity, pauperism, crime, and lawlessness. In former days they were 
rather proud that America was an “Asylum for the oppressed.” Now they know 
that unless immigration is stopped or radically changed, America can justly be 
called an asylum for idiots, and we will be the idiots. Europe seems to consider 
us an asylum for her incompetents, defectives, delinquents, and criminals.’ 

This article was quoted from the Clipsheet by Representative Philip 
D. Swing of California as he spoke in behalf of drastic restriction of 
immigration in 1924. Representative Allard H. Gasque of South 
Carolina said that he wished to perpetuate the ideals, ideas, and the 
religion of the generation which lived in America in 1776 and of those 
who wrote the Constitution. He quoted Morrison Swift in the Bos- 
ton Herald of March 30, 1924, that the greatest republic and experi- 
ment in human freedom would follow ancient Rome to the grave un- 
less drastic measures were taken to restrict immigration.? Represent- 
ative Knud Wefald of Minnesota, who prided himself on being of 
Scandinavian origin, believed that the southern Europeans had taken 
over our system of amusements, popularizing horrible film stories and 
the worst type of jazz music. He could not tolerate those who scoffed 
at racial superiority and called the average American of Anglo-Saxon 
origin a second-rate Englishman, or those who ridiculed the Scandi- 
navians, or Germans who knew more about Mutt and Jeff than Goethe. 
An article written by one of these scoffers irritated Wefald in particular 
and he quoted it as follows: 

® Wittke, op. cit., p. 516. 

7 Tbid., p. 516. 


8 Cong. Rec., 68th Cong., 1st sess., p. 6271. 
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The majority of them [Scandinavians and Germans] are mere clods, and they 
are tucked into the Knights of Pythias, the Chautauqua, and the Methodist Church 
almost as soon as they land: it is by no means a mere accident that the national 
prohibition act bears the name of a man theoretically of the blood of Gustavus 
Vasa, Svend of the Forked Beard, and Eric the Red... . ¢ As for the Jews, they 
change their names to Burton, Thompson, and Cecil in order to qualify as true 
Americans ... renounce Moses... and get themselves baptized in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church.” 

Racial, religious, and political prejudices were significant factors 
indeed in the passage of the Immigration Law of 1924. The National 
Origins Provision, which Senator Reed of Missouri described as 
“idiotic, nonsensical, ridiculous, and absurd,” * was supported by the 
American Legion, the Sons of the American Revolution, the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Daughters of the Union Veterans of 
the Civil War, Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic, United 
Spanish War Veterans, Sons of the Confederacy, Disabled Veterans of 
the World War, the National Women’s Relief Corps, and some seventy 
other patriotic organizations, consisting of “our best people,” who were 
devoted to American ideals according to Representative John Q. Tilson 
of Connecticut.” 

It would be wrong to assume that any group or any party was re- 
sponsible for this legislation. Republicans and Democrats alike sup- 
ported restrictive immigration legislation in 1924, and the public was 
not displeased with it.1* The Congress had acted according to the will 
of the people, and more and more the people had come to recognize that 
there was “no logic in basing the quotas on any foreign groups at all. 
What the country was trying to accomplish was to stop the further 
dilution of our national stock, and the disintegration of our national 
standards,” wrote Henry Pratt Fairchild** A resentment toward 
Germans, retained from the war, undoubtedly influenced this reason- 
ing,’ as did also a resentment toward the Swedes for having sup- 
posedly harbored German sympathies.” 

The Immigration Law of 1924 provided for a temporary and a per- 
manent quota. The first one reduced the percentage of immigrants 
permitted to enter the United States annually from the Temporary 
Act of 1921 of 3 per cent based upon the number of foreign born in 
the United States in 1910 to 2 per cent with the Census of 1890 as a 
basis. The total number of immigrants allowed annually under this 
temporary plan was 164,667, not including the peoples of Canada, 
Newfoundland, Mexico, Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic, the 
Canal Zone, and of Central and South America, who were not subject 


10 Tdid., p. 6262. 

11 Maurice R. Davie, World Immigration, New York, 1936, p. 377. 
2 Cong. Rec., 70th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 5202-07. 

13 Stephenson, op. cit., p. 180. 

144 Immigration, New York, 1925, p. 460. 

15 Cong. Rec., TOth Cong., 2d sess., p. 5209. 
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to quota limitation.” The Reed Amendment, better known as the 
National Origins Provision, provided for the permanent quota which 
reduced the number to 150,000, until corrected in 1935, when it became 
153,774. The National Origins Provision was to become law on July 
1, 1927, after an investigation into the national origins of the people 
in the United States as of 1920.'* The permanent quota, therefore, 
might not appear to be as discriminatory and unfair as the temporary 
quota which so obviously discriminated against the eastern and south- 
ern Europeans who had first come to the United States in large num- 
bers after 1890. Yet the person who had said that the temporary 
quota provision had failed to count the gravestones in New England, 
must have found a degree of satisfaction in the National Origins Pro- 
vision.’® 

Though this might sound humorous, its justice can hardly be chal- 
lenged, for why should the number of nationals of any given country 
in the United States at any date be the basis of that country’s quota? 
Why should not the entire population be considered, native as well 
as foreign? Whether it is possible to determine accurately the national 
origins of our people as of 1920 by statistics of immigration and emi- 
gration, rates of increase of population as shown by the United States 
Census and other data found to be dependable is another matter.?° 
There were difficulties, and postponements were necessary before the 
National Origins Provision went into effect on July 1, 1929. But then 
it became law in spite of efforts to postpone its operation by Gerald 
P. Nye and Carl R. Chindblom.” 

The fact that Chindblom, a Congressman from Chicago, was the 
son of Swedish immigrant parents and was very active in Swedish- 
American organizations, should not be regarded too seriously. Con- 
siderable opposition to the National Origins Provision had found ex- 
pression during 1925-28 and in the presidential election of 1928 both 
the major political parties declared their opposition to the National 
Origins Provision. Congressmen of Scandinavian background had 
supported the Johnson bill proper, namely, the 2 per cent quota based 
upon the number of foreign born in the United States in 1890,°* as 
a permanent quota. The Swedish immigrants also favored this.” 
Perhaps due to the fact, at least in part, that such a law was more 
evidently discriminatory, Swedish immigrants were disarmed in their 
opposition to the National Origins Provision. For such had been 


17 Davie, op. cit., p. 376. 

18 Tbid., pp. 376-79; Stephenson, op. cit., p. 180-90. 
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the racial and religious prejudices of the Swedes that they had in 
the interest of the Nordics been willing to see a substantial decrease 
of Swedish immigration in order that immigration from the southern 
and eastern European countries might be sharply reduced. Thus there 
was in 1929 no organized opposition among the Swedes to the National 
Origins Provision,** and the most powerful and the strongest organ- 
ized group among the Swedes, the Augustana Synod, remained disin- 
terested in events in Washington.*° It was far more interested in pro- 
hibition than immigration restriction. 

This situation is the more interesting and important if the immedi- 
ate and intended effects of the Immigration Law of 1924 are studied. 

On the basis of the 2 per cent quota, Germany’s quota would have 
been 51,227, England’s, Scotland’s and Northern Ireland’s 34,000, 
Irish Free State’s 28,567, Sweden’s 9,561, Norway’s 6,453 and Den- 
mark’s 2,789.%° When the National Origins Provision went into effect, 
England’s, Scotland’s and Northern Ireland’s quota was increased 
to 65,721, while Germany’s was reduced to 25,957, Sweden’s to 3,314, 
Norway’s to 2,377, Denmark’s to 1,181 and the Irish Free State’s to 
17,853, while the quota from Italy and Russia was slightly increased.” 
Asa result it could be maintained that the National Origins Provision 
was less discriminatory, and not as obviously based on racial and 
religious prejudices as the quota law based upon the Census of 1890. 
Yet La Guardia, then a Congressman, had some reasons for believing 
that the Provision aimed to discriminate against Catholics and Jews.** 
And these prejudices undoubtedly must have been present in view 
of the evident shortcomings of the Provision. If the number of 
immigrants from a given country was based on the percentage of 
the numbers that country had contributed toward the total population 
of the United States, the Anglo-Saxons would be favored, and the 
apparent discrimination against other Germanic people was less real 
than it appeared. These people of northern and western Europe had 
certainly contributed a greater percentage to the American popula- 
tion than had the peoples of the southern and eastern Europe. 

Sweden was, however, concerned over the effects of the change from 
the 3 per cent quota based on the 1910 Census as found in the Tempo- 
rary Act of 1921 to the 2 per cent quota based on the Census of 1890, 
for in 1923 and 1924, Sweden faced a grave economic crisis accom- 
panied by much labor unrest. It was generally believed that Sweden 
would be able to fill her quota of more than 18,000 in 1923 and that 
the reduction of this quota in 1942 would augment the seriousness 


* Svenska-Tribunen-Nyheter, March, 1929. 
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of Sweden’s crisis. In spite of this situation the Swedish press ex- 
pressed a common view that the question of immigration restriction 
was purely an American question on which no other nation had a 
right to express itself. The Immigration Law of 1924, therefore, 
created no resentment in Sweden, but it did lead to certain adjust- 
ments. Efforts formerly directed toward discouragement of emi- 
gration changed into a study of conditions in South America and 
Canada and the possibilities of directing Swedish immigration to 
these countries. The National Society against Emigration was dis- 
solved and the Society for the Preservation of Swedish Culture in 
Foreign Lands became more active.” As Canada boomed as “dizzily” 
as the United States from 1924-29,°° a large number of Swedish im- 
migrants found their way to that country, but it is doubtful that 
many Swedes immigrated to South America.* 

Yet, these things should not be stressed as important effects. 
Sweden recuperated rapidly. Though Sweden was permitted 9,561 
immigrants under the quota in 1925 only 8,391 immigrants entered 
America, as immigrants, as compared to over 17,000 and 18,000 dur- 
ing the previous two years.” At no other time prior to July 1, 1929, 
was the Swedish quota filled, and only during 1930 did Sweden come 
close to filling its quota under the National Origins Provision. In 
fact, the number of Swedes who have returned to the mother country 
has greatly exceeded the number of those who emigrated since 1935. 
Thus in 1933 only 2,417 persons emigrated from Sweden to all parts 
of the world, while 7,256 emigrants returned.** From 1934 to 1940, 
1,869 Swedish quota immigrants arrived in the United States while 
in 1936 to 1940, more than 3,600 Swedish aliens returned to Sweden 
from the United States.** Because of the immigration policy of the 
United States some Swedes might have become discouraged from 
immigrating to America. 

But the Immigration Law of 1924, however, affected other countries 
in Europe more seriously than it did Sweden and created a new prob- 
lem. For the first time in her history, Sweden was forced to adopt 
an immigration policy directed to safeguard the Swedish workers 
against the immigration to Sweden of Central Europe’s poverty- 
stricken working and middle classes.*° 

The world-wide depression of 1929-33 and a period of unprece- 
dented prosperity in Sweden after 1934 makes it almost impossible 


2 Stephenson, The Religious Aspects of Swedish Immigration, Minneapolis, 1932, pp. 
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to determine the effects of the National Origins Provision upon Swed- 
ish immigration to America. Thus it would be impossible to say 
that a decrease of 140,150 Swedish born in the United States Census 
of 1940 as compared to the Census of 1930 was the result of the Im- 
migration Law of 1924.°° But it cannot be assumed that this de- 
crease was the result of immigrants returning to Sweden. Perhaps 
only slightly more than 25,000 could thus be accounted for.*7 This 
change compares to a decline of slightly more than 30,000 Swedish 
born persons in the United States during the previous decade and 
50,000 during the decade of World War I.*° Neither the Immigra- 
tion Law of 1924 nor the depression, nor Sweden’s prosperity can ac- 
count for this decrease of 140,150 Swedish born people in the United 
States from 1930-40 except as far as these factors checked Swedish 
immigration. The explanation must rather be found in the fact that 
emigration from Sweden was not on as large a scale after 1910 as 
earlier and that as a result much more than 50 per cent of the Swed- 
ish born listed in the United States Census of 1930 had arrived in the 
United States prior to 1900. In fact, according to the Census of 
1930 not only did the Scandinavian countries rank first, third, and 
fourth in the percentage of naturalized citizens but they ranked third, 
fifth, and sixth in the length of residence in the United States.** 

Thus it is very obvious that long before the Immigration Law of 
1924 was enacted, Swedish immigration to America had declined. 
Neither the legislation in 1921 nor the legislation in 1924, therefore, 
really decreased the number of Swedish immigrants. America had 
ceased to be as attractive to the Swedes as it had been in the last half 
of the nineteenth century. Sweden had entered upon a far-sighted 
program which sought to remedy those conditions which had stimu- 
lated emigration. The Swedish farmers were protected by a tariff 
from the competition of foreign grain producers in the 80’s. Social 
legislation and political reforms tended to make the workingman more 
satisfied, and rapid industrialization increased opportunities. After 
1920, Sweden emerged as one of the most advanced of the social de- 
mocracies. Meanwhile America lost prestige in the 20’s, and to 
Swedish organized labor, American justice had been tarnished by the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case. No longer was America looked upon as the home 
of the free.*° 

This attitude of Swedish labor toward America in the 20’s must 
have had some effects. As industrialization proceeded rapidly in 
Sweden, after 1890, a change was noticed in the occupation of the 
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Swedish immigrant. Prior to 1890 the Swedish immigrants con- 
sisted of a predominately agricultural class; after 1920, they were 
predominately industrial.” 

Had, therefore, the attitude of organized labor in Sweden been 
more friendly toward the United States, it can be supposed that the 
Swedish quota would have been more readily filled. But, this would 
also assume that opportunities would have been greater in the United 
States than in Sweden. 

No one can doubt that those who did arrive as immigrants from 
Sweden under the quota provisions in the twenties as a rule had a dif- 
ferent outlook upon social, economic, and political life from the im- 
migrants of the nineteenth century.” Many of them had been influ- 
enced by the able Hjalmar Branting, others by more radical voices of 
socialism. They were often unsympathetic with the church and they 
did not adjust themselves easily, in many instances, to American 
life? This was noticed by the older immigrants, who were not a 
little alarmed over the radicalism of their newly arrived countrymen, 
and it must have been an important factor in the lukewarmness of 
Swedish-American organizations on the question of immigration re- 
striction. If the Immigration Law of 1924 was aimed to maintain 
the political, religious, and economic status quo in America, it and 
other factors, contributed toward this end as far as “little Sweden” 
in America was concerned. Socialist and communist papers started 
in the Swedish language could find few new subscribers and even 
these were soon forced to discontinue.‘* Political conservatism 
thrived and religious prejudices prevailed. The fact that most 
Swedes in America were thrifty and industrious and acquired prop- 
erty tended to make them smug and self-satisfied. Only during the 
grave crisis of 1931-34 was their conservatism somewhat shaken, 
but since that time the New Deal has lost its charm, and prior to 
December 7, 1941, General Wood, Senator Taft, Senator Brooks, and 
Charles A. Lindbergh were their heroes and American self-sufficiency 
and isolationism their concept of true Americanism. The Republi- 
can party to most of them was the party of God, Abraham Lincoln, 
and all good Swedes. It is almost impossible adequately to describe 
the partisan Republican and isolationist policy pursued by the Lu- 
theran Companion, the official organ of the Augustana Synod, al- 
though it had its counterpart among such weekly religious journals 
as the Chicago-Bladet and the Missionsvdnnen, which were fully as 
conservative.** The former is the organ of the Evangelical Free 
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Church and the latter is the mouthpiece of the Mission Covenant 
Church, which next to the Augustana Synod is the largest religious 
organization among the Swedish immigrants. Some of the secular 
newspapers have been more cautious and a few of these claim to be 
independent, which is hardly the case, for their loyalty to the Repub- 
lican party cannot be questioned. Whether the result of the Immi- 
gration Law of 1924 or not, it must be said that Swedish immigra- 
tion after 1924 was not large enough to make the Swedes in America 
more liberal and tolerant. 

Decreased immigration had also other effects, which should be men- 
tioned. The Swedish language ceased to be the official language of 
the Augustana Synod. It is true that certain conferences, as a result 
of the narrow nationalism of the World War, had been forced to 
speed the Americanization process as far as the language was con- 
cerned. Even such conferences of the synod as the Minnesota and 
Nebraska conferences published their minutes in English in 1921.” 
The Red River Valley and the New England conferences held out 
until 1923 and 1932, respectively, before discarding the Swedish lan- 
guage.” By 1927 newly arrived immigrants would have found it 
difficult to find a church of the Augustana Synod where the Swedish 
language was used exclusively.** The battle of languages was, how- 
ever, a bitter one and it left deep wounds,” but by 1940 even these were 
healed, as the English language had triumphed. In 1928 the Mis- 
sion Covenant Church decided to make English the official language 
in spite of its stronger bias for the Swedish language than the 
Augustana Synod.” 

As a result the mortality rate among the Swedish-American news- 
papers was high. In 1910 there were approximately fifty-eight 
weeklies and two hundred and ninety journals published in the Swed- 
ish language in America. In 1931 there were forty such weeklies and 
journals and by 1942 these had decreased to nineteen. By 1943 such 
old papers as Svenska Kuriren, Svenska Amerikanska Posten, Sven- 
ska-T ribunen-N yheter, and Omaha Posten had ceased to exist.™! 

Though no reliable figures can be obtained upon the effects of de- 
creased immigration on Swedish-American organizations, certain 
conclusions can be drawn. Church organizations, such as the Swed- 
ish Methodist Church, the Swedish Episcopal Church, and the Swed- 
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ish Baptist Church could no longer justify their existence apart from 
their respective American bodies. If some of these have not entirely 
ceased to exist as Swedish churches, they are doomed as such.™ 
Neither the Augustana Synod nor the Mission Covenant Church has 
witnessed a rapid growth since 1924, although the Augustana Synod’s 
identity is not dependent upon the Swedish language question. The 
scope of the synod has widened and has been especially directed toward 
winning the support of the second and third generation immigrants 
and this has afforded an opportunity for growth. 

Other organizations of Swedish immigrants have suffered more 
than the churches. Of the larger national fraternal organizations, 
two are evidently in the process of disintegration, namely the Svithiod 
and the Vikings. Swedish organizations in our various cities are 
declining in number of memberships.** 

The cultural interests in Sweden and in the contributions of the 
Swedish immigrants to American life on the other hand have in- 
creased among the descendants of Swedish immigrants. Evidences of 
such were the dedications of memorials to John Ericsson, John Mor- 
ton, the Delaware Tercentenary, and the increase in the so-called cul- 
tural societies. According to the late Marcus Lee Hansen, this seem- 
ing inconsistency in the Americanization process was a natural de- 
velopment. He maintained that the second generation of the immi- 
grant, in his eagerness to be called American often sought to forget the 
homeland of his parents, while the third generation immigrant, too far 
removed from his country of origin to be accused of being un-Ameri- 
can, sought to remember what his father had tried to forget.™ 

These were the more or less obvious efiects of a decreased immigra- 
tion and perhaps the “desired” effects of the Immigration Law of 
1924 upon the Swedish immigrants. But so many other factors were 
at work decreasing immigration from Sweden, that it is impossible 
to say what the effects of the Immigration Law of 1924 were.’ The 
same would be perhaps true of other immigrant groups, and will make 
any scientific study of the effects of the Immigration Law of 1924 most 
difficult. No one can doubt, however, that Theodore Roosevelt’s 
dream of an American people with “one language, one flag, and one 
soul loyalty” is today closer to realization than it was during World 
War 
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Rural Communities and the American Pattern 
by Everett E. Edwards 


In the present world crisis, much is being said and written about 
the counter-opposing and irreconcilable ideologies that are struggling 
for domination and survival.! The people of the United States adhere 
to democracy, and, indeed, they can hardly do otherwise unless they 
consciously and deliberately flaunt their past. In the course of the 
struggle, it may well be that the congeries of ideals and values that 
the American people think of as democracy will, of necessity, be trans- 
valuated. The resettings may be more dynamic, and they may seem 
new. Yet, it is safe to assume that discerning students will be able 
to trace them back to the grassroots of the nation’s history. In other 
words, the United States is irrevocably committed to continuing as 
a democracy, and, this being true, it behooves us to provide the media 
by which democracy—political, social, and economic—will continue 
to meet its destiny, forearmed and unafraid. 

To meet this challenge, it is essential that we comprehend the 
anatomy and the heredity of the bases of the ideals, values, and actions 
which are referred to, often far too casually, as the American way 
of life. To do so, we must study the origin and development of these 
elements. By virtue of the nature of our country’s history, this takes 
us to the thousands of rural communities which, despite the almost 
overwhelming impact of urbanization, must be recognized as the gen- 
erating centers of what we seek. 

The data derivable from historical studies of rural communities 
have important uses. Aside from the opportunities to exploit all 
the sources pertaining to the history of the areas covered, a diversified 
and representative series of such studies would afford a substantial 
basis for the generalizations that are essential to the larger canvasses.? 
They would, in essence, provide the realities of what Frederick Jackson 
Turner termed “the vital forces” that called institutions into life and 
shaped them to meet changing conditions. 

1This article is a version of the paper prepared for presentation at the joint session 
of the American Association for State and Loeal History with the American Historical 
Association that was to have been held at Columbus, Ohio, on December 29, 1942. 
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Studies of rural communities also have a contribution to make to 
the unfolding and fulfillment of democracy. Only recently has the 
leadership in the social system begun to consider the evolvement of 
techniques that facilitate the exploration and fruition of the native 
potentialities of all mentally and physically normal human beings. 
To date, the social systems have been content to liberate only the powers 
of the privileged, and the total result has been a colossal waste of 
human energies and capacities. It is this social tyranny that has 
been the primal active cause of the social maladjustments and unrests 
incident to the instabilities of the past. Lasting peace and justice 
can come into being only when every individual in every social group 
is enabled to contribute his maximum—socially, culturally, and eco- 
nomically—to the groups to which he belongs and when these groups 
in turn contribute their maximum to the individual. 

Intelligent planning—both national and local—is essential to the 
achievement of this summum bonum. The national leadership must 
have the data that indicate why communities function in unison in 
certain respects and diverge in others. As already indicated, com- 
munity histories should contribute measurably to this end. 

The processes of individual and group fulfillment must be demo- 
cratic.* The individual must be enabled to see significances in the 
features of the physical environment where he functions. This en- 
vironment must be interesting to him. Likewise he needs a realiza- 
tion of the values of the cultural heritage of his community. To 
understand its past is to free him for the present and future. An 
understanding of the basic phenomena of his community should 
strengthen and increase his capacities for observation and generally 
enrich his life and that of the community as a whole. The trained 
historians can, and should, contribute co:amunity histories that serve 
this end, but the preparation of such studies should not be confined 
to academic towers. The process of acquiring knowledge of the his- 
torical backgrounds of communities must be democratized.4| The work 
of the American Association for State and Local History definitely 
points in this direction. 

In studying the history of any community, consideration must be 
given to primal factors—the people and the geographic mold which 
constitutes its physical setting.» The physiography, climate, and 

3 The democratization of planning is considered in Ellery A. Foster and Harold A. Vogel, 
“Cooperative Land Use Planning—A New Development in Democracy,” U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Yearbook, 1940, pp. 1188-56. See also Rensis Likert, “Democracy in 
Agriculture—Why and How?” ibid., pp. 994-1002. 


*For a concrete illustration of the use of historical data by laymen, see N. S. Hadley, 
“76 Farmers Make a Map,” U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Land Policy Review, 
3 (Jan.—Feb., 1940), 15-21. 

5This discussion of the topics to be included in historical studies of rural communities 
is a condensation and redaction of the author’s suggestions in an article on ‘Agricultural 
History as a Field »f Research,” in the Can. Hist. Assoe., Annual Report, 1941, pp. 15-22. 
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soils of a community provide both limitations and advantages for 
the population that undertakes to live there. An intelligent compre- 
hension of many phases of community history and especially the 
history of crop production, including the shifts and adjustments, is 
possible only if the geographic factors are considered. In this re- 
spect, the historians are largely dependent on the monographic lit- 
erature of the geographers and the soil, climatic, and types-of-farming 
bulletins of the departments of agriculture and experiment stations. 

The colonization and settlement of a community is a basic part 
of its history. For most communities, the story has been told in gen- 
eral terms not only many times but in many ways, and further work 
should be concentrated, so far as the sources permit, on realities. The 
social and economic status of the settlers and of the succeeding gen- 
erations of newcomers was a factor in the development of their farm- 
steads and communities. So also were the settlers’ preconceived ideas 
on farming. Although they may have attempted to follow the agri- 
cultural practices familiar to them in the localities from which they 
came, they were compelled to respond to the actualities of their new 
environment. The hesitation of the pioneers on the edge of certain 
geographical regions and the ultimate conquest of them are striking 
examples of this adjustment process. The reasons why the different 
groups of settlers selected or perhaps simply found themselves on cer- 
tain types of land also deserve attention. The elements that entered 
into the site selections of certain national and subnational groups also 
need to be investigated. 

Communities that are different from those adjacent to them be- 
cause they were settled by distinctive immigrant, religious, and social 
elements are deserving of special attention. Careful study of these 
cultural islands should contribute to a better understanding of the 
specific contributions of the various immigrant groups. Although 
there are many valuable monographs on the chief immigrant groups, 
specific treatments of the actual adjustments by which they became 
farmers in a new and foreign Jand and of their ultimate and dis- 
tinctive contributions are still lacking. Physical environment has 
been found inadequate in explaining certain developments, and his- 
torians and sociologists have been turning to the cultural backgrounds 
of the human elements. Professor Richard H. Shryock’s studies of 
the contrasts of the agriculture of the British and Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans in the American colonies have given new emphasis to the im- 
portance of cultural heritage,® and studies of distinctive communi- 
ties would not only help explain much of the interest to the student 

° The allusion is to Richard H. Shryock, “British versus German Traditions in Colonial 
Agriculture,” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 26 (June, 1939), 36-54; “Cultural Factors in the lis 


tory of the South,” Jour. Southern Hist., 5 (August, 1939), 333-46; and “The Pennsylvania 
Germans in American History,” Penn. Mag. Hist. and Biog., 63 (July, 1929), 261-81. 
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of immigration but contribute data on social and economic mores that 
can be utilized in advancing a better America. 

Although the general outline of the policies by which the land of 
the public domain passed from the Federal and state governments 
to individual owners is known, there is still need of delineating their 
operation in specific communities. The policies as outlined in statutes 
are by no means the entire story. Probably more significant are the 
processes by which land ultimately came into the possession of the 
farmers who actually turned the soil and made farms. The activities 
of land companies and the extent and importance of land speculation 
as well as its relation to tenancy need to be considered. Generally 
speaking, the public domain was distributed to private individuals 
with no restrictions on mode of use, and the result in many communi- 
ties has been widespread human suffering as well as devastation of the 
land by erosion. The reconciliation of private exploitation of land 
with the public interest has become the crux of the problem of de- 
veloping realistic land policies, and the details of the actual disposi- 
tion of land in a community must be given consideration. 

Useful analyses of tenancy have been made by agricultural econo- 
mists and rural sociologists, but thus far few, if any, adequate his- 
torical studies of this phase of rural America have been made. The 
nature of the available sources and the complexity of the subject 
may, in part, explain this relative neglect. Discerning studies of the 
beginnings and nature of tenancy and the economic and social fac- 
tors accentuating its increase are needed, and it would seem that at- 
tention to tenancy in community histories will contribute measurably 
not only to an understanding of the local setting but of the national 
as well. 

Crops and livestock are also an essential part of community his- 
tories. Historically considered, agricultural maps have assumed their 
present forms because of the operation of the many forces which, 
grouped together, are usually referred to as the agricultural revolu- 
tion. So far as the specific community is concerned, it is essential 
to know the changing ways of farm management, the crops and varie- 
ties that have been tried, the shifting interests in livestock and its 
improvement, and the efforts toward diversification. 

In addition to land and management, the other instrumentalities 
of agricultural production and rural life—namely, labor and equip- 
ment—need to be included. The ways in which the inadequacies of 
the labor supply have been met—the indentured servant, the slave, 
the hired man, transient labor, etc.—have barely been mentioned in 
national histories, and specific data from community histories will 
be very helpful. The same statement may be made for farm build- 
ings, horse and other draft power, implements and machinery, fences, 
seeds, feeds, and other equipment. 
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The effects of the steps in the mechanization of agriculture are 
dramatic and therefore obvious in a general way, but the full sig- 
nificance and implication are not generally realized or known. Mech- 
anization has greatly altered the traditional units of farming, and 
the nature of governmental policies relating thereto are affected. The 
seemingly mundane history of the farm implements and machinery 
is, therefore, a vital phase of community histories. 

The ways of financing the economic operations of communities 
are likewise important. Incomes and expenditures, banking meth- 
ods, interest rates, mortgages and foreclosures, taxation, insurance 
in all forms, and monetary legislation affecting community life must 
be included in the studies here projected. Quite possibly the his- 
torians will need the assistance of the economists in delineating this 
phase. 

The marketing of products from rural communities—the steps by 
which they were moved from the farmyards to the consumers’ kitch- 
ens—has many ramifications. The fact that leading historians have 
emphasized that the development of marketing is the central force in 
economic phenomena adds emphasis to the importance of this topic. 
Problems incident to marketing have often been the main bases of 
protest movements, and the economic factors involved in the spread 
between what the producer receives and the consumer pays deserve 
careful delineation. The various ways in which the farmers have 
sought to increase their share of the retail charge and the multitu- 
dinous functions that governments have been forced to assume as a 
means of aiding them or the consumer public generally are sig- 
nificant parts of this topic. Likewise, co-operative marketing de- 
serves attention. Both producer and consumer co-operatives can 
make notable contributions to social and political as well as economic 
democracy and comparative and chronological studies within com- 
munity frameworks. 

The population of rural communities as consumers outlines still 
other topics. The food raised on farms and its preparation, the role 
of the country store, and the rise of the mail-order house are among 
the subjects to be considered. Probably most important of all is the 
shift from relative economic self-sufficiency to a dominant commer- 
cial economy. Practically all farm homes once produced most of 
what they needed in the form of consumer goods—food, clothing, fur- 
niture, soap, candles, and many other articles. The migration of 
industries from farms to factories brought vast changes in the tech- 
nical processes of manufacturing, greatly increased market demands 
for farm commodities incident to the growth of urban centers, and 
a tendency toward specialization in agriculture. This historical phe- 
nomenon is, in short, the central fact of both the agricultural and 
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the industrial revolutions and has an important place in community 
histories. 

The transportation of rural communities has passed through a 
number of significant stages of development. The important trails, 
rivers, canals, and railroads have received considerable attention in 
national transportation history, but each community has had its rela- 
tion to these modes of transport. Much less is known of the influence 
of improved roads and especially the effects of the motor truck and 
automobile. The truck is recognized as the primary mode of market- 
ing in most surplus-producing regions, but the effects of the automo- 
bile and the radio as modern means of transportation and communica- 
tion on the organization of rural life are less tangible. At least the 
advent of the automobile put the population of many communities on 
fast and far-moving wheels and undermined the elements that once 
constituted the cohesiveness of communities as social and economic 
entities. The radio, in contrast, has assaulted intellectual rather than 
physical provincialism, and may yet, therefore, prove an integrating 
factor. The effects of the extension of the mobile and communication 
range of the population of communities on their local social, eco- 
nomic, and political institutions assumes crucial importance, there- 
fore, for those who desire virility in community life. 

In this connection, the instrumentalities devised by farmers and 
their governments to secure various economic and social ends deserve 
special attention. Agricultural organizations of all kinds and de- 
scriptions—fairs; periodicals; the Federal and state departments of 
agriculture; the agricultural schools, colleges, and experimental sta- 
tions; the farmers’ institutes; the extension and demonstration work; 
the county agent system; and the 4-H and similar clubs—have all 
served as media by which the findings of science and information 
on changing world conditions have reached the farmers. Here are 
institutions that are the bases of democratic action in the fulfillment 
of community objectives. 

The individuals who have contributed notably to the development 
of their communities also deserve attention. Some few communi- 
ties will have contributed inventors, scientists, leaders, writers, and 
even statesmen to the national scene, but all have persons who have 
pioneered and supplied leadership in phases of community activity. 

The rural home and the distinctly social aspects of community 
life need attention. The farmhouse with its furnishings, conveni- 
ences, and surroundings; rural manners, customs, and morals; 
amusements and entertainments such as games and sports, sociables, 
surprise parties, and spelling, husking, and quilting bees; and reli- 
gious ideas and practices—these and many similar topics must be 
traced in terms of community evolution if we are to know our social 
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history and if it, in turn, is to serve the needs of community life. 
In addition, we must not forget rural health, including diet, sanita- 
tion, home remedies, and the country doctor, and the local media 
of transmitting news such as the newspaper and the telephone. 

Possibly most important is the history of the local grade and high 
schools. Granted that it is the function of education to develop the 
individual so that he may serve the common good as a rational and 
social being, it is important to know the extent to which the schools 
he attended fulfilled their function and the media they used to ef- 
fect the ends achieved. 

The relation of the population of rural communities to political, 
economic, and social movements beyond their borders should also be 
considered. Especially important are the less tangible contribu- 
tions that rural communities have made to the national leaven. The 
drift of the younger generations to the cities is an example. The 
rural mores derived in this process tempered urbanization and pro- 
longed the social heritages of rural America. There is also the 
financial drain from the rural communities to the cities that comes 
with the settlement of estates. 

The prospectus here sketched for the study of rural communities 
may seem all-embracing, but this approach is essential if we are to 
delineate the American pattern of life. It is imperative if we are to 
make history a living instrumentality for the social good. 


The Historic Circumstances of Enduring Peace 
by Quincy Wright 


In the history of Western civilization three centuries have been 
celebrated as particularly peaceful: the second, the thirteenth, and 
the nineteenth. 

The Pax Romana, often associated with the first period of the 
Roman Empire from Augustus through Marcus Aurelius (27 B. C.-180 
A. D.) included a period of nearly half a century (117-162 A. D.) 
when the gates of the temple of Janus were seldom open. ‘This age 
of the Antonine Caesars was preceded by Trajan’s Wars of Conquest 
in Dacia and Parthia and ended with Marcus Aurelius’ wars in Par- 
thia, Germany and Syria. 

In his first three chapters, Gibbon describes Roman government 
and society during this period which preceded the decline. “If,” he 
writes, “we except a few slight hostilities, that served to exercise the 
legions of the frontier, the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius 
offer the fair prospect. of universal peace.” The exceptions were a 
revolt of the Jews (182-185 A. D.), an invasion of the Moors in Africa, 
and an uprising of the Brigantes in Britain.t. This comparative 
peace prevailed among over 100,000,000 people? in a wide area sur- 
rounding the Mediterranean, bounded by almost impassable barriers 
of desert, sea, or mountain except at the Scottish Wall, the Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Euphrates. The peace was maintained by the power 
of the Roman Empire and the policy of using that power only for 
defense of frontiers and suppression of internal revolt. According 
to Gibbon, “The terror of the Roman arms added weight and dignity 
to the moderation of the emperors. ‘They preserved peace by a con- 
stant preparation for war; and while justice regulated their conduct, 
they announced to the nations on their confines, that they were as 
little disposed to endure, as to offer an injury.” ® 

The Pax Ecclesiae, which in the broadest sense may be dated from 
the papacy of Gregory VII through that of Boniface VIII (1073- 
1303 A. D.) was less peaceful than the Paw Romana. Like the latter, 
however, it was marked by a rapid rise of trade and population * and 
important developments of law, literature, art and philosophy. Its 


1 Kdward Gibbon, The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Boston, 1851, 
I, 9. 

2 Tbid., 1, 53; Q. Wright, A Study of War, Chicago, 1942, p. 467. 

3 Gibbon, op. cit., I, 10. 

*The population of Europe probably reached nearly 60,000,000. For graph indicating 
the population peaks during these two periods of peace which marked the culmination of 
classic and medieval civilizations, see Wright, op. cit., p. 466. For nature of military 
organization during these periods, see ibid., pp. 582, 587. 
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progress in university education, science and exploration was even 
more notable. 

There was no warless interlude during this period comparable to 
that of the Antonines, but the century from the First to the Fourth 
Lateran Conference (1123-1216 A. D.) was comparatively peaceful. 
The major wars were Crusades, fought mostly in Syria, though 
neither public nor private war was entirely eliminated in Europe. 
The papacy reached its highest power under Innocent III at the end 
of the twelfth century. During this period the Peace of God, and 
the Truce of God were enforced with a measure of success.° The 
first prohibited private warfare in the precincts of churches and other 
holy places, and exempted clerks, merchants, women and peasants 
as well as orchards, seeds, cattle and agricultural implements from 
the violence of such warfare. The Truce of God prohibited private 
warfare from Thursday to Monday, on festival days and other special 
occasions, leaving only about a quarter of the year open to fighting. 
This relative success was doubtless due in part to the direction of 
militant energy toward fighting the Infidel in the East. 

In a careful review of this pericd of peace, August C. Krey 
attributes its initiation to the Cluniac Movement which sprang from 
the general disgust with the chaos incident to the Civil Wars of 
Charlemagne’s descendants and the simultaneous raids of Norsemen, 
Saracens, Hungarians and Slavs. This movement originated in mon- 
asteries and local groups but was taken up by church councils and 
later by the papacy. He writes: 

By the time of Innocent, the Church, with the Papacy at its head, had become 
an international state. It had everything that a state has—and more. It 
could raise funds by direct taxation and raise armies equally directly. It could 
bring offenders to the courts of justice, and it had the means of executing its 
judgment. It applied its laws equally to peasant and king and it executed 
judgments against both. It controlled education, controlled the agencies of 
publicity, and controlled the courts. The social cares of charity and public 
health were in its hands. And on top of all this, it wielded the awful power of 
eternal life or death. Never in history have the moral forces of so vast a society 
been so thoroughly concentrated and so effective. As an experiment in practical 
idealism, it is still without equal.® 

Although the Paa Fcclesiae, like the Pax Romana, rested on organ- 
ized power striving to prevent violence, that power in spite of the 
attributes which Krey attributes to it, was less centralized and less 
military than the power of the Roman Empire. Christendom in the 
thirteenth century was larger in area, though somewhat smaller in 
population, than the Roman Empire of the second century. It in- 
cluded all of Europe except Southern Spain and Eastern Russia and 
it included also half of Asia Minor and at times the Christian kingdom 

5 August C. Krey, “The International State of the Middle Ages: Some Reasons for Its 


Failure,” in AHR, XXVIII (Oct., 1922) 3-5. 
Ihid., p. 7. 
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of Jerusalem. This area was, however, divided between the Eastern 
and Western Churches. The Papacy, even in the area which it nom- 
inally controlled, could not rely upon a unified and disciplined army 
as could the Caesars. Christendom was vulnerable to land attack by 
the Moslems in Spain and Asia Minor and by the Mongol hordes in 
Russia. These frontiers were protected by Christian states, but of 
these only the Spanish kingdoms were in any sense controlled by the 
Roman Church. The authority of the Papacy rested primarily on 
moral sanctions although the economic sanction of the interdict and 
the military sanction of the armies of Christian princes and Crusad- 
ing Orders could occasionally be relied upon. The power of the 
sword was divided. Even the most powerful popes lacked sufficient 
influence completely to prevent violence by the emperors, by the rising 
monarchs and by the feudal lords equipped with both armies and legal 
claims.’ 

The collapse of the Par Romana may be attributed to the over- 
centralizaticn of power in relation to the heterogeneity of opinion. 
This rendered the Imperial Constitution unadaptable to local condi- 
tions and incapable of necessary changes, and augmented the danger 
to the whole when the central government was corrupt. Society be- 
came vulnerable to the attacks of both the internal and external pro- 
letariat when social reform Jagged and emperors were weak. The 
Pax Ecclesiae on the other hand fell from undercentralization of 
power in relation to a society dependent upon great homogeneity of 
opinion. The Crusades failed because of divided leadership. With 
failure of papal policy faith in the church waned, schisms and heresies 
developed. Ambitious monarchs, equipped with armies and adminis- 
trative systems, asserted sovereignty, repudiated both papal and im- 
perial authority and Europe, reduced to an anarchy of independent 
principalities, even though still professing Christianity, was swept by 
sectarian and national wars. 

The Pax Britannica can be roughly dated from the Treaty of Utrecht 
to the first World War (1713-1914). The second half of this period, 
from Waterloo to the Marne (1815-1914), was the most peaceful 
century which Europe had enjoyed since the Renaissance and possibly 
since the Paw Romana. Whether measured by the number of battles,’ 
by the number of wars,’ by the number of casualties,” by the propor- 

7 Bishop Stubbs emphasizes the legal bases of most medieval wars. Seventeen Lectures 
on the Study of Medieval and Modern History, Oxford, 1886, pp. 217 ff. 

8 Some 200 out of an average of nearly 550 a century from 1500 to 1940. See Wright, 
op. cit., pp. 626-27, 651. 

* Seventeen out of an average of 42 a century from 1500 to 1940, Thid., pp. 645-51. 

 Pitirim Sorokin gives an index of 15 for the 19th century compared to an average of 
31 per century from 1500 to 1940. Ibid., p. 656. In France there were some 212,000 battle 
casualties from 1815 to 1914, compared to an average of 1,400,000 a century from 1630 to 
1919. Ibid., pp. 658-59. In Great Britain there were some 30,000 battle casualties during 


this period compared to an average of 478,000 a century from 1630 to 1919.  Jbid., pp. 
660-61. 
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tionate time devoted to war,” or by the duration of general wars, 
this century was more peaceful than any other period of a hundred 
years since 1500."° The inadequacy of statistical data and the differ- 
ence in the character of war makes comparison with earlier centuries 
difficult.* The peacefulness of the period from 1815 to 1914 stands 
out when it is considered that Europe with an average population of 
300,000,000 lost less than 1,000,000 men directly from war in an entire 
century. The United States with one-tenth the population lost nearly 
as many in four years of Civil War. Europe itself lost five times as 
many during the twenty years of French Revolutionary and Napole- 
onic wars which preceded and ten times as many in the five years of 


World War which followed. 


11Jn the 19th century the principal powers devoted less than 30 per cent of their time to 
war while since 1900 they have devoted 50 per cent of their time to war. Jbid., p. 653. 
The per cent for the century 1815 to 1914 was less than 10 per cent, if minor colonial 
pacifications are omitted. 

2 Of a total of fifteen general wars from 1600 to 1941, averaging 8.6 years in duration, 
only one occurred between 1815 and 1914, the Crimean War, and this lasted less than two 
years. Ibid., pp. 647-50. The average duration of all European wars since the 12th cen- 
tury was 2.5 years while 19th century wars averaged only 1.4 years in length. Jbid., p. 654. 

18 Sorokin constructed a war intensity index from five variables—duration of wars, size 
of fighting forces, number of casualties, number of countries involved, and proportion of 
combatants to total population of the belligerent countries. This index rated the 19th 
century at 120, the 16th at 180, the 17th at 500, the 18th at 270, and the 20th at 3,080. 
Wright, op. cit., pp. 237, 655. The 17th century, which included the Thirty Years War 
and the 20th which has so far witnessed two World Wars, have been considered outstand- 
ingly warlike by historians. Ibid., pp. 248-44, 256. John U. Nef points out that the 
century 1540-1640 was exceptionally warlike for the continent and exceptionally peaceful 
for England. ‘War and Economic Progress, 1540-1640," The Economie Review (1942), 
XII, 13, citing C. Oman, A History of the Art of War in the Sixteenth Century, New York, 
1937, and G. H. Clark, The Sixteenth Century, Oxford, 1929, p. 98. 

14 Sorokin’s War Intensity index rated the 12th (18), 13th (24), 14th (60), and 15th (100) 
centuries as less warlike than the 19th (120), but he measured the latter from 1800 to 
1900 thus including the Napoleonic wars. Nef, op. cit., p. 16, citing C. Oman, A History 
of the Art of War in the Middle Ages, 2d ed., London, 1924, writes : “Between 1453 and 1494 
the Continent enjoyed a longer respite from serious Warfare than it was to have again 
for more than two centuries.” The 12th and 15th centuries were undoubtedly relatively 
peaceful under the Paz Ecclesiae but Sorokin’s index considered only wars of some im- 
portance. Private, feudal and piratical hostilities were more destructive during this 
period as Sorokin indicates on his chart of “internal disturbances,” Pitirim Sorokin, 
Social and Cultural Dynamics, New York, 1937, III, 297; Wright, op. cit., p. 597. While the 
battles of historic importance during the centuries of the decline of the Roman Empire, 
the Dark Ages and the early Middle Ages (200-1100) were less than during the 19th cen- 
tury (see Wright, op. cit., pp. 104, 105, 228, 592, 593) the proportionate losses of popula- 
tion and wealth from violence and depredation by barbarian invasions and petty warfare 
were very great. Population declined steadily from the 3rd to the 8th century. Jbid., 
p. 466. 

% During the French Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, France lost in the armed 
services from battle and disease over 2,500,000, Austria and Russia over 600,000 each, 
England and Prussia over 300,000 each. The losses of Spain, Netherlands, Sweden, Sar- 
dinia and other European belligerents bring the total to over 5,000,000. Samuel Dumas 
and K. O. Vedel-Petersen, Losses of Life Caused by War, London, 1923, pp. 27-80; Wright, 
op. cit., pp. 656-61. During World War I, Russia and Germany lost from these causes some 
2,000,000 each, France and Austria some 1,300,000 each, Britain 1,000,000, Italy 700,000. 
The losses of Balkan States, Belgium and lesser belligerents bring the total to over 10,000,- 
000. E. L. Bogart, Direct and Indirect Cost of the Great World War, New York, 1919, pp. 
269-84; Wright, op. cit., p. 664. These estimates omit civilian losses from military action, 
famine and epidemic which would be as great as the service losses. See L. Hersch, ‘“‘Demo- 
graphic Effects of Modern War,” Interparliamentary Union, What Would Be the Character 
of a New War, London, 1931; Wright, op cit., p. 219. 
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During this century Europe was more peaceful than the other conti- 
nents. Among the wars between 1815 and 1914, the Chinese Taiping 
Rebellion (1850-64) ),’° the Lopez War of Paraguay (1865-70), and 
the American Civil War (1861-65)1* were the most costly in life and 
property. During this period there were six wars in which losses of 
life in the military forces were from one to two hundred thousand 
(Crimean, 1854-56; Italian, 1859; Franco-Prussian, 1870-71; Russo- 
Turkish, 1878-79; Russo-Japanese, 1904-05; and Balkan, 1912-13) 
and three wars in which such losses were from thirty to sixty thousand 
(Russo-Turkish, 1828-29; Austro-Prussian, 1866; and South African, 
1899-1901). Of these twelve most serious wars, two were fought in 
the Americas, one in Africa, two in the Far East, four in the Near East 
and three in Western and Central Europe. Of a total of 87 wars 
during this period, 17 were fought in North and Middle America, 10 in 
South America, 7 in South and Central Africa, 8 in the Far East, 8 in 
the Middle East, 20 in the Near East and 17 in Western and Central 
Europe. It is evident that there was more war and conquest, more 
loss of life and property through war in North America, in South 
America, and in Asia than in Europe.” 

During this period, increases in population, trade, and wealth; 
progress in science, invention and technology; extensions of educa- 
tion, political democracy and efficient administration; and improve- 
ment in public health, social service and labor conditions were un- 
paralleled in human history. While these changes were most no- 
table in Europe which enjoyed greatest tranquillity, they were shared 
by the more restless and belligerent people of the other continents. 
Developments in law, philosophy and art were less remarkable but 


16 “The rebellion had devastated a dozen provinces, with an aréa equal to that of western 
and central Europe. It had directly killed, in battle, by outrage, and massacre, and by 
famine, perhaps twenty millions of human beings. It had reduced the country to extreme 
poverty and brought the dynasty near to extinetion.” H. B. Morse and H. F. MacNair, 
Far Eastern International Relations, Boston, 1931, p. 257. 

17“The war was over now. It had cost the allies a million men to bring Francisco 
Lopez to the spot where his body lay, and, counting prisoners and deserters, only 28,746 
Paraguayan males survived his fall. There were 106,000 women and 86,079 infants—and 
that was Paraguay. When the war broke out, there had been a population of 1,387,489.” 
William E. Barrett, Woman on Horseback, the Biography of Francisco Lopez and Eliza 
Lynch, New York, 1938, pp. 311-12. “The numbers engaged considered, no contest has made 
a profounder impression on the minds of competent observers than the Paraguayan war 
which was brought to a close in 1870 after having been waged for five years or more with 
almost incredible ferocity.”” Manchester Guardian, April 14, 1870, quoted ibid., p. 356. 

18“In the North, four men out of every nine of the military population had been enlisted 
for a service of three years in the field: in all 1,700,000 out of a military population of 
4,600,000. Of these 360,000 had lost their lives; 110,000 by the actual casualties of the 
field. But the sacrifices of the South had been greater—immeasurably greater. The total 
military population of the South was but 1,065,000. 900,000 of these she drew into her 
armies for at least three years of service. The lives of close upon 300,000 of these she 
fave as her sacrifice of blood,—more than one fourth of all fit for the field. 94,000 lost 
their lives in actual battle.” Woodrow Wilson, A History of the American People, New 
York, 1902, IV, 267. “From all causes, the nation lost nearly a million of its able bodied 
men.” <A. C, McLaughlin, A History of the American Nation, New York, 1908, p. 467. 

1 Dumas and Vedel-Petersen, op. cit., pp. 40-59; Wright, op. cit., pp. 64446. 
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they were, nonetheless, significant.” During this period the popu- 
Jation of America multiplied by twelve, that of Europe by nearly 
three and that of Asia and the world by more than two, thus con- 
tinuing a rate of population growth which had begun in the seven- 
teenth century.” 

The political structure back of the Pax Britannica differed from 
that in either of the earlier periods of peace. Britain did not rule 
the civilized world, as did Rome. Like Rome, however, it control- 
led powerful material forces though they were economic and naval 
rather than military. Britain did not profess a unique moral author- 
ity like the medieval church but it exerted a continuous influence 
toward liberalism in government and freedom of trade. It did not 
assert military, legal, economic or spiritual dominance, but acquired 
leadership in maintaining the balance of power and influencing the 
course of political and economic thought and action.” 

British leadership was characterized by caution, insistence on a 
legal basis for intervention, use of persuasion rather than force, 
preference for economic pressures if force was used, and reluctance 
to assume general responsibilities. Yet the strength of the British 
navy, the established rights of belligerents at sea, the influence of 
British finance, the general dependence on British commerce, the 
prestige of British diplomacy, provided the substance of power be- 
neath this suave exterior and assured the success of British policy, 
generally without violence. That policy successfully pursued such 
permanent objectives as maintenance of British naval supremacy; 
establishment of rules of war and neutrality favoring sea power; 
prevention of dominance of any one power on the continent of Eu- 
rope; preservation of the independence of the Low Countries; secure 
passage to India (Gibraltar, Malta, Suez, Aden, Colombo) ; alliance 
with Portugal assuring use of bases on the Tagus and in the Azores, 
Madeira and Cape Verde Islands; maintenance of naval bases, pro- 
tectorates and colonies in the great strategic areas of the Near East 
(Suez, Egypt, friendship with Turkey), the Middle East (Muscat, 
Bahrein, Koweit, Afghanistan), the Far East (Singapore, Malaya, 
Hongkong), and the Caribbean (Jamaica, Belize, Bermuda, Lesser 
Antilles). British policy was also usually successful in particular 
objectives, such as emancipating Latin America (1822) ; partition of 
the Netherlands and neutralization of Belgium (1881); localization 
of wars of Italian (1859), American (1861), German (1870) and 
Balkan (1828, 1878, 1885) nationalism; freer trade with France 


* Wright, op. cit., pp. 202-17. 
*1 Ibid., pp. 598, 612. Nef, op. cit., pp. 37-38, concludes from a comparison of England 


and the Continent, 1540-1640, that material progress advances more in times of peace 


than of war. 
22 Tbid., pp. 259, 266, 361-62, 758. 
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(1860) ; control of Egypt and Suez (1878); prevention of Russian 
control of the Balkans (1878) ; suppression of the slave trade (1890) ; 
peaceful partition of Africa and Pacific Islands with British acqui- 
sition of key areas (1890) ; open door in China (1898) ; elimination 
of scandalous conditions in treatment of natives (Central Africa, 
1885; Congo, 1908; Putumayo, 1912).”° 

Taken as a whole, British power proved adequate during the 
nineteenth century to organize the British Empire with a quarter of 
the world’s population as an increasingly free union of dominions, 
colonies, and protectorates in various stages of evolution toward in- 
dependence in the spirit of the common law; to organize Europe 
with another quarter of the world’s population as a balance of power 
controlled by British policy operating through the “Concert of Eu- 
rope” so effectively that the peace was only occasionally broken by 
relatively localized wars; to organize the world outside Europe and 
the empire as a body of independent states in varying degrees of 
dependence upon British finance and naval control sufficient to keep 
wars localized; and to organize commerce everywhere according to 
the system of freedom of enterprise, freedom of trade, and freedom 
of capital movement, thus relieving political frontiers of the severe 
strain to which they would be subjected if they constituted also im- 
passable economic frontiers. From Waterloo to the Marne, British 
sea power, British industrialization, and British finance, supported 
by barriers of distance and cultural backwardness, and by an able 
diplomacy maintained these political and economic structures and 
contributed to Europe and the world an unusual degree of peace 
and prosperity.” 

The Pax Romana ended because of internal weakening in the 
overcentralized empire; the Pax Ecclesiae ended because of the rise 
of powerful states challenging the moral force of the church; the 
Pax Britannica ended because the progress of democracy, technol- 
ogy and economy created conditions under which Britain could no 
longer maintain a stable equilibrium among the powers of the world 
claiming absolute military and economic sovereignty. 

The difficulty of maintaining the balance of power became greater 

23 See Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy; Ellery Stowell, Intervention in 
International Law, Washington, 1921. Sir Alfred Zimmern, The Leayue of Nations and the 
Rule of Law, 1919-1935, London, 1936, pp. 87 ff. This and the following paragraph are taken 
in part from the author’s article on “The Present Status of Neutrality,’ Am. Jour. Internat. 
Law, XXXIV (July, 1940), 411-13. 

*“Tn the last century you had a peace system which was the outgrowth of British ex- 
perience during the Napoleonic and other previous wars (and) which prevented world war 
fora century. It was based on the simple truth that if the British people made their islands 
an invulnerable base by maintaining an invincible fleet with naval bases all over the world 
which would enable it to sink or drive into port any hostile fleet anywhere there would be 
no serious risk of world war. ... The Par Britannica depended on ... a Britain which 


was liberal, and therefore used its power in such a way that it did not challenge the vital 
interests of other powers.’ Lord Lothian, Znternational Affairs, XVIII (1939), 331-32. 
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as, under the influence of socialism, nationalism, and the industriali- 
zation of war, political frontiers became also economic frontiers. 
The world became compartmentalized into units striving for economic 
self-sufficiency but the world’s population had become dependent upon 
general access to raw materials and markets under relatively free 
trade and extensive geographic division of labor. The resulting ten- 
sions could not be sufficiently eased by diplomacy or local wars.?° 

The defensive value of national armaments and political alliances 
declined as the immediate power of the military offensive increased 
with certain military inventions, particularly the airplane and the 
submarine. The potentialities of these weapons stimulated aggression 
and their power, when organized in the Blitzkrieg, subjected vast 
areas before the defenders could prepare successful counteroffensives.” 

The cost of a failure of the balance increased as under the influence 
of the shrinking world and the totalitarianization of war hostilities 
spread more rapidly, destroyed more life and property and disturbed 
more profoundly the economic and political systems of states, not only 
during, but also before and after the hostilities.” 

These changes meant that the responsibilities of the balancer in- 
creased, but the power of Great Britain to meet these responsibilities 
rapidly declined after the end of the nineteenth century. Its island 
base and its supply lines became vulnerable to attack by the airplane 
and submarine; its navy became less effective to blockade because of 
these inventions and various changes in naval architecture; its ca- 
pacity to operate the balance of power efficiently was weakened by 
the increasing influence of democracy in the conduct of foreign policy ; 
its free commercial system and its wealth were impaired by the gov- 
ernmentalizing tendency of nationalism, of social reform, and of 
total war; its relative power position was diminished by the rise of 
extra-European great powers (the United States and Japan).* By 
1898 the Pax Britannica was seriously undermined. Britain had 
already given over predominance in the New World to the United 
States, and by the alliance with Japan in 1902 was preparing to 
abandon her predominance in the Far East. In both cases, however, 
it was expected that moderate freedom of commercial opportunity 
would continue in these regions. With the Balkan crisis in 1908 the 
inability of Britain to maintain the delicate equilibrium was clear. 
The World War further reduced the relative position of British 
wealth, of British sea-power, and of British political prestige in the 
Empire, in Europe and in the extra-European world. It convinced 
British statesmen that they could no longer bear the burden of regu- 


% Wright, op. cit., pp. 1160-72, 1188-94. 
Tbid., pp. 300-03. 

27 Tbid., pp. 219, 242-48, 313-21. 

28 Ibid., pp. 298-300, 759. 
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lating world affairs alone. They urged a League of Nations which 
was to be “heir to the Empires” in developing backward peoples and 
maintaining peace.” 

While the circumstances of these three periods of peace differ, in 
each case the area of peace was organized with a degree of political 
centralization which for a time was adapted to the degree of social, 
economic, and cultural homogeneity of the population of the area. 
The Pax Britannica sought to extend its influence over the largest 
area—that is, the whole world—but in this vast area the social and 
cultural differences among the peoples were far greater than in either 
the Roman Empire of the Antonines or the Christendom of Innocent 
III. Correspondingly the degree of political centralization under 
the Pax Britannica was less than in either of these cases. However, 
since 1815 the world has been shrinking. Culturally, socially and 
economically peoples have become more alike and more interdependent. 
Conditions have arisen under which the political structure of the Pax 
Britannica is inadequate to make the adjustments necessary for the 
preservation of peace. In Rome the empire was too centralized to 
adapt itself to the divergencies of culture which developed within it. 
The decentralizing tendencies of the reforms of Diocletian proved in- 
adequate. Local autonomies and democratic institutions which might 
have permitted public opinion to influence policy and to maintain 
a continuous adjustment between opinions and conditions failed to 
develop.®° 

If a new period of peace is to be established, it seems improbable 
that any of these precedents would prove adequate. Hitler is strug- 
gling for a world empire on the model of Rome, but his policy demands 
sacrifices of both individual and national freedom which most people 
will not tolerate. Even if established by conquest, it is unlikely that 
such a centralized empire could long endure. 


27“The attempt to form empires or leagues of nations on the basis of inequality and the 
bondage and oppression of the smaller national units has failed, and the world has to be 


done all over again on a new basis and an enormous scale. . . . Europe is being liquidated, 
and the league of nations must be the heir to this great estate. . . . Surely the only states- 


manlike course is to make the league of nations the reversionary in the broadest sense of 
these enrpires. In this debacle of the old Europe, the league of nations is no longer an 
outsider or stranger, but the natural master of the house. It becomes naturally and 
obviously the solvent for a problem which no other means will solve.” Jan C. Smuts, 
Memorandum, December 16, 1918, reprinted in The Nation, CXVIII (Feb. 8, 1919), 226. 
“The effort of British policy in the nineteenth century had been, if possible, to prevent 
war and, when this was not possible, to localize it. The war of 1914 was a contradiction 
of this standing principle. It was the demonstration that, as international politics had 
developed since the turn of the century, a war between Great Powers could no longer be 
compartmentalized. It was a breakthrough, in the grand style, of the forces of disruption, 
carrying away in their path barriers that had held for a hundred years. Could peace be 
established on an equally world-wide basis, with a sweep as majestic and all-embracing? 
That was the problem set for statesmanship by the events of 1914.” Zimmern, op. cit., 
pp. 92-93. This paragraph is taken in part from the author's articles on “International 
Law and the Balance of Power,” Am. Jour, Internat. Law, XXXVII (Jan., 1943), 100, and 
“The Present Status of Neutrality,” op. cit., p. 414. 

* On the influence of political lag upon the occurrence of war see Wright, A Study of 
War, pp. 1032, 1043 ff., 1284 ff. 
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If the moral force of the Christian Church could not control the 
rising monarchs of thirteenth century Europe, much less can it 
control the efficient national states of today, many of which are not 
even nominally Christian. A peaceful order must in our age of world 
contact be a world order and for a long time that order will contain 
several great religions competing with one another for man’s spiritual 
allegiance. A peaceful world order must rest on general acceptance 
of some concepts but in the contemporary world such concepts can 
spring only from universal attributes of humanity and not from the 
revelations of any particular religion however much the latter may 
buttress the former among its devotees. A world order must have a 
law but it can only be a law which rests upon a developing conscious- 
ness by men everywhere that they have something in common * and an 
emotional identification ** of group aspirations and needs with the func- 


tioning of the world order. 


*1Men have more common ground in matters of procedure than of substance. When 
they cannot agree on what values are most important, they can frequently agree on what 
procedures should be adopted to resolve or mitigate conflict. The difference between sub- 
stance and procedure is mainly one of formulation because agreement to utilize a procedure 
in all circumstances is in fact agreement that observance of the procedure is a higher value 
than any other end. The procedure itself becomes an end, not a means. As Morris Cohen 
writes : “The safety of science depends on there being men who care more for the justice of 
their methods than for any results obtained by their use.””. An Introduction to Logic and Sei- 
entific Method, New York, 1934, p. 402, and Wright, op. cit., p. 368. Such values as free- 
dom of religion and of speech, freedom from fear and from want, equality of men and due 
process of law, may be regarded as procedural rules facilitating the pursuit of ultimate 
values by nfen and societies, or they may be regarded as substantive rules of ultimate value 
in themselves. “When men have realized that time has upset many fighting faiths, they 
may come to believe even more than they believe the very foundations of their own conduct 
that the ultimate good desired is better reached by free trade in ideas—that the best test of 
truth is the power of the thought to get itself accepted in the competition of the market, 
and that truth is the only ground upon which their wishes safely can be carried out.” 
Holmes, J., in Abrams vs. U. 8., 250 U. S. 616, 630, 1919; see also Wright, op. cit., p. 870. 
Religion, politics, social science and law deal with the same problems, but religion and poli- 
tics formulate their materials in terms of values, science and lew in terms of procedures. 
Probably the consensus of world opinion, necessary for a peaceful world order, can, in any 
reasonable future be achieved only by the latter method. Men and groups cherishing differ- 
ent and conflicting ultimate values may agree on procedures of adjustment because each be- 
lieves the procedure will facilitate realization of its own ends in the long run. Procedures 
utilize the indeterminateness of the future to preserve present order. ‘Law,’ wrote Elihu 
Root, “can not control national policy. . . but law, if enforced, can control the external 
steps by which nations seck to follow a policy and rules may be so framed that a policy 
of aggression can not be worked out except through open violations of law.” “The Outlook 
for International Law,” Proc., Am. Soc. Internat. Law, 1915. “Constitutional government 
consists in a determination of the citizen of the state that adherence to the procedures 
set forth in the constitution shall be treated as more important than any specifie grievance, 
demand or reform. Until the people of the world are similarly determined to place pro- 
cedures ahead of substance, we may expect the world to alternate between dictates of Ver- 
sailles and dictates of Munich with little respite from wars and rumors of wars.” Q. 
Wright, “The Munich Settlement and International Law,” Am. Jour. Internat. Law, XXXIII 
(Jan., 1935), 32. See also Wright, A Study of War, pp. 403-05, 770-73, 1022-28, 1308, 
Carl J. Frederich insists that democracy implies that men shall not be required to agree 
on fundamentals but only on procedures. The New Belief in the Common Man, Boston, 
1942. 

% Wright, op. cit., pp. 1024 ff., 1071 ff. Franz Alexander doubts on psychoanalytic 
grounds whether such an identification can be achieved unless the world is enforced. 
“The socialization of individuals is a consequence rather than a cause of political unifica- 
tion and when achieved renders coercion less important for the maintenance of order. 

.. A future federation of nations must realize that masses and groups can be welded 
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It has been suggested that the balance of power might be re-estab- 
lished if the United States stepped into the role of balancer.** But 
this also seems impracticable. While less vulnerable than Britain to 
either military or economic attack, the United States is politically even 
less able to make the rapid and secret maneuvers upon which a success- 
ful balancing of power depends. Elihu Root pointed out in 1917: 

Because democracies are not fitted to conduct foreign affairs as they were 
conducted in de Tocqueville’s day, the prevalence of democracy throughout the 
world makes inevitable a change in the conduct of foreign affairs. Such affairs, 
when conducted by democratic governments must necessarily be marked by the 
absence of those undertakings and designs, and those measures combined with 
secrecy, prosecuted with perseverance for which he declares democracy to be 
unfit. 

“Democracies,” according to Root, “are absolutely dependent for 
their existence upon the preservation of law.” American foreign 
policy has, in fact, developed upon the assumption that the govern- 
ment, limited by the check and balance system of the Constitution, 
neither could, nor ought to, play the game of power politics. In the 
past, policies of isolation and neutrality, combined with reliance upon 
law and arbitration, were in the main satisfactory, but they failed 
under the new conditions of the twentieth century world. These poli- 
cies were in considerable measure abandoned after the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War and efforts to return to normalcy during the 1920’s led to 
both economic and political disaster.®® 

Furthermore, the striking inferiority of democracies compared to 
despotisms in the game of power politics has been painfully illustrated 
by the history of the 1930’s. Hitler, Mussolini, and Japan were able 
to hold together and to divide and confuse the democracies, while they 
augmented their armaments and took one strategic position after 
another. In an age in which democracy insists on extending the in- 
fluence of public opinion to the control of foreign as well as domestic 
affairs, democracies cannot compete successfully in a world governed 
by balance of power principles. They may eventually fight success- 
fully, but they can neither frighten nor appease the despotisms; they 
can neither prevent nor localize war; and to win war they must sacrifice 
much of their democracy. Under conditions of total war and the bal- 
ance of power system, democracy can function successfully neither in 
time of peace nor in time of war. If democracy and human liberty are 
into a social organization only by an initial show of force. By degrees an international 
conscience will emerge which will reduce the role of force to a minimum. Our Age of 
Unreason, A Study of the Irrational Forces in Social Life, New York, 1942, pp. 331, 337. 

8 Nicholas J. Spykman, American Strategy in World Politics, New York, 1942. 

34 Elihu Root, “The Effect of Democracy on International Law,” Proc. Am. Soc. Internat. 
Law, 1917, pp. 7, 9. See also Carl J. Friedrich, Foreign Policy in the Making, New York, 
1938, pp. 14, 27--28; Q. Wright, A Study of War, p. 845. 


% Q, Wright, “Repeal of the Neutrality Act,’’ Am. Jour. Internat. Law, XXXVI (Jan., 
1942), 12-15. 
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to survive, the nations that espouse these principles must find some 
device other than the balance of power to give them political security.* 

The balance of power system, under contemporary conditions, is 
even more hostile to international trade and free economy than it is to 
democracy and liberty. In the nineteenth century, wars seldom in- 
volved over one tenth of the economy and manpower of the nation. 
Internal trade ordinarily went on as usual, and even international 
trade was in large measure protected by rules of maritime law. 
Belligerents found it in their interest to distinguish the armed 
forces and the government of the enemy from its merchants, workers, 
and farmers, since the latter contributed little to the military effort. 
Exemptions of the latter from the rigors of war, though never pushed 
so far as Franklin would have liked, were important, and on the whole 
observed. Modern war, however, absorbs over half the economy and 
population of the state. The nation is mobilized for war, and govern- 
ment directs economy and trade. Under these conditions no class of 
the enemy can be exempt from the rigors of war, and the neutrals must 
be prevented even from indirect trade with the enemy. Economic life 
is transformed during war, and military preparations for total war 
require that even in time of peace nations must make themselves as self- 
sufficient as possible. Governments must intervene in the productive 
process to assure that war materials and factories will be available. In 
short, the balance of power system requires under modern conditions of 
war that every nation governmentalize its economy, devote its economy 
to increasing its power, forego the benefits of geographical division 
of labor, lower its general standard of living, and increase the strain 
between “have” and “have-not” nations, thereby adding to the economic 
causes of war. 

From these considerations, it seems clear that the United States 
with its constitutional structure and its democratic ideals cannot be a 
successful balancer of power and furthermore that a balance of power 
structure of world politics is today incompatible with democracy, with 
free enterprise, with welfare economy, and with peace.” 

If our extraordinarily warlike age is to develop a period of peace 
comparable to the three which have been discussed, the world must be 
organized along Federal lines. <A central authority able to prevent 
aggression must be established but it must rest on democratic founda- 
tions. Governments and peoples must be represented. The world 
constitution must be so framed that the world authorities cannot usurp 
powers and that each state will be confident that it can enjoy as much 
sovereignty as is compatible with a like sovereignty for others, with a 


3% Wright, A Study of War, pp. 262-69. 
37 The preceding paragraphs are in part from the writer’s article on “International Law 


and the Balance of Power,” op. cit., pp. 100-02. 
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reasonable respect for basic human rights, and with moderate freedom 
of access to world trade and resources. 

Doubtless further light could be thrown on the circumstances of 
enduring peace by more extensive researches. The pyramid-building 
kings of Egypt assisted by an isolated geographical position and a 
combination of political and religious power were said to have pre- 
served peace for a century (3700-2600 B. C.). The five semi-mythical 
emperors of China (2900-2700) had a reputation for preserving peace 
but how they did it seems to be unknown. <A League of Nations is said 
to have permitted disarmament and to have preserved peace for a 
century (600-500 B. C.) during the period of balance of power which 
prevailed in the late Chow dynasty. Statistical summaries of the fre- 
quency of Chinese wars during the past two millenia indicate com- 
parative tranquillity during the powerful monarchies in the early 
Han, Tang, Ming and Ching dynasties.* The age of Pericles 
(480-440) was the most peaceful in Greece as was that of Asoka in 
India (264-220), both probably attributable to individual genius. 

Even earlier than these periods one might turn to the tradition 
of a golden age in Greece when life was simple and agricultural 
and peaceful. Rousseau developed in the eighteenth century the 
notion of the “peaceful savage” and a few modern anthropologists 
with illustrations from the Andaman Islanders, the Esquimeaux, the 
Punans of Borneo and other isolated tribes have assumed that all 
primitive people, untouched by the blight of civilization, are peaceful. 
This idea is hardly supportable, but doubtless geographic isolation 
and sparse population, coupled with difficulties of living, are a deter- 
rent to war. Such conditions also prevent progress and prosperity.*® 

Among civilized people in all ages the circumstances of peace have 
apparently been a suitable political organization acting over the entire 
area in which peace is to be preserved. To be suitable such an organi- 
zation must be adapted to the degree of cultural and economic integra- 
tion and homogeneity prevailing in the area and sufficiently flexible 
to modify itself as those conditions change. Such political organiza- 
tions have been rare achievements of human invention and as a result, 
wars, civil, international and global, have occurred. Today such an 
organization must embrace the world and must be able to adjust 
rapidly changing opinions and rapidly changing conditions to each 
other if there is to be enduring peace. 

*8 Wright, op. cit., p. 594; J. S. Lee, “The Periodic Recurrence of Internecine Wars in 


China,” China Jour. Science and Arts, XIV (1931), 114. 
Wright, op. cit., pp. 33-35, 471-78. 
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